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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR FEBRUARY (/9/2 


The Feminine Charms 


The Personal Attractiveness and Housewifely Attain- 


By MARY HOLLAND KINKAID 


the hoop-skirted ladies who sat at resented as a strident creature, mannish in attire 

home doing tatting and worsted the American leaders in the woman’s suffrage 
work were the first to hear the start- ficient in all domestic accomplishments, as the facts 
ling theory that a desire to vote would 
destroy feminine charm and would 
unfit women for efficiency in the do- 
mestic arts. It was the mere wanting 
to vote that would eliminate all , 
natural, womanly interests; men said 
so and the truth of the statement was 
taken for granted, although the pio- 
neers who began the struggle for what 
they called “equal rights”’ were wom- 
en that conformed to the best home- 
making ideals of the time. ; 

In the half century in which women 
have been working for the ballot the 
suffragists have patiently endured 
ridicule and misunderstanding, be- 
cause they felt that their ultimate 
victory was certain as long as educa- 
tion continued to broaden in scope 
and to reach every class of citizen- 
ship. They could afford to smile at 
the unchangeableness of the jests 
about deserted homes and neglected 
babies, unused cook stoves and un- 
darned socks, since life was teaching 
the value of the vote to millions of 
women whom economic conditions 
have forced into wage-earning em- 
ployments. And while the workers in 
office, shop and factory have been 
learning why they should demand the 
ballot, the students in high schools, 
colleges and universities have dis- 
covered that abstract ideals of justice 
should have a practical application in 
a true democracy. Gradually women | 
of every type have been united by sew yore 
this common bond of sisterhood, and Miss Vida Sutton, who combines play-writing, ] 
in their union they have come to know —_ housekeeping, and acting with her work for suffrage 
that the woman suffrage movement 


[’ is more than fifty years since EDITOR'S NOTE.—Through a popular miscon- 


is not altogether political They have It is this-large conception of citizenship it 

realized its spiritual significance, since they that has inspired intense public activities. W 

can make their citizenship mean impetus to With the thought of their potential ability t] 

all that is best in the national life. to help in safeguarding the home, in prevent- te 
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ments of the Leaders in the Equal Suffrage Movement 
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ception the woman who seeks to vote has been rep- “cause,” but, while they have been 
and of unattractive personality. Far from this, busy with the performance of tasks 
cause prove to be women of exceptional charm, pro- that brought them into prominence, 
and pictures in this article will prove. they have been proud to give first 
attention to the duties which have 
belonged to women ever since the . 
race began. 

Although most of the pioneer re- 
formers were notable housekeepers 
that fact seldom reached the public. 
The men who began the long cam- 
paign of ridicule did not bother to 
find out that Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton was head of a_ beautifully 
ordered home, and that Mrs. Amelia 
J. Bloomer, who revolted against hoop 
skirts, attended to every detail in 
the keeping of her pretty cottage at 
Seneca Falls, New York. It was not 
generally known that Miss Susan B. 
Anthony was an adept with her needle 
and that she did the most exquisite 
darning when she was thinking of her 
speeches. 

To those who know the women to 
whom has descended the responsibility 
of leading the battle for the ballot it 
seems as if the doubts cast upon the 
housekeeping attainments of advo- 
cates of equal suffrage had caused in 
them a special preparation in the do- 
mestic arts. The truth is, however, 
that the women who have the highest 
ideals of life are the women who make 
their homes the centers of beauty and 
harmony. 

This thought is presented forcibly 
to all who have the privilege of 
visiting Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt in 

: her apartment overlooking Central 

ruoro sy wr. verse Park, New York City. As president 
Mrs. Jean Nelson Penfield, acting chairman of the Of the International Woman Suffrage 
Woman Suffrage Party, a national organization Alliance, Mrs. Catt occupies the most 
distinguished position among suffra- 

ing child labor, in protecting the factory gists. Her duties call her upon world- 
worker and in improving civic conditions,  girdling tours, from which she returns to an 
the suffragists have rendered heroic service ever increasing enjoyment of the home 
to what has been often sneered at as the which she shares with Miss Mary Garrett 
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Hay, club woman and suffragist. 
Mrs. Catt is a gracious hostess at 
many entertainments to which are 
bidden men and women interested in 
the world’s progressive work. For 
years Mrs. Catt’s Thanksgiving din- 
ners have been famous. This distin- 
guished woman, who has been wel- 
comed as a state visitor in many a 
foreign land and has been received 
with honors everywhere, gives her 
personal attention to the annual feast. 
As the last of all her hospitable tasks 
she goes into her kitchen to make 
pumpkin pies. Mrs. Catt’s pumpkin 
. pies are compounded according to a 
recipe treasured from her girlhood 
days. They are old-fashioned in their 
flakiness of crust and their abun- 
dance of golden custard—‘ filling” 
they used to call it. Real pumpkins, 
not base tinned imitations, are em- 
ployed for the delicious custard, the 
flavor of which recalls memories of 
childhood delights. It has been said 
that if Mrs. Catt’s pumpkin pies could 
be distributed among the legislators 
of the land every state would have an 
early opportunity to vote on a con- 
stitutional amendment for woman 
suffrage! 

When the Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, delivers a lecture from the plat- 
form of a large auditorium, no one 
would suspect that the brilliant 
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orator, who is a physician as wellasa Mrs. Philip Snowden, wife of an English M. P., 
doctor of divinity, has decided views and a favorite lecturer upon suffrage im this country 


on housekeeping. As she speaks, 

the years of her tireless labor for the 
enfranchisement of women give her a 
supreme power, and she appears to be iso- 
lated from all the small domestic cares that 
vex the average woman. Few who listen to 
her associate her with a home, yet when she 
has any leisure she hastens to her pictur- 
esque country place at Moylan, Pennsyl- 
vania, near Philadelphia. Here it is her 
delight to superintend the gardening. Miss 
Lucy Anthony, who lives with Miss Shaw, 
makes all the small wheels of the household 
machinery go around, but just as soon as 
the suffrage leader is rested after a lecture 
tour she looks over the house to see whether 
there is a door sagging or a latch that will 
not fasten. With hammer and _ screw- 
driver, with plane and saw in her hands, 


she inspects every room, and then she goes 
out of doors to look at the fences. It is her 
pride that nothing shall be out of repair. 
Sometimes she puts up new shelves in the 
kitchen or she makes a piece of furniture. 
It must not be imagined that she is a hit or 
miss carpenter; for she is not. She works 
as exactly and as expertly as if she had 
qualified for admission to a union. Her 
pastime saves many a dollar and she be- 
lieves that every girl should take a course 
in manual training before assuming the 
duties of housekeeping. 

Mrs. Henry Villard, who imbibed from 
her great father, William Lloyd Garrison, 
that devotion to humanity which has iden- 
tified her with many reform movements, is 
one of the busiest of women. She has to 
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Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton, a writer and 


-ffragist of many avocations 


meet many social demands, but she wel- 
comes to her city home and her country- 
place all who have at heart any interest 
which will make the world better. Thor- 
wood, her beautiful estate at Dobbs Ferry, 
is frequently thrown open to suffragists 
and to other workers for the progress of 
the race, and here can be seen the perfection 
of homemaking on a generous scale. With 
all her public work Mrs. Villard has not 
neglected her music and in the stress of 
her complex life she finds time to take les- 
sons from famous masters and to enjoy 
her practising. 

In the lead among advocates of forward 
movements is Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
president of the National Consumers’ 
League, a society formed for ameliorating 


the condition of working women. 
Long ago when she first came into 
the knowledge of the numerous handi- 
caps under which women labor she 
began to be an earnest suffragist. 
Her activities have widened year 
after year, but although big affairs 
may claim her energies all day long, 
those who know her intimately feel 
that she has not lefteher home until 
she has given her personal supervision 
to every detail of the household rou- 
tine. With all of her many and varied 
responsibilities Mrs. Nathan adheres 
to many good old customs, started 
when she began housekeeping thirty 
years ago. She puts up her own pickles 
and preserves and there are days when, 
as a pleasant relaxation from her ex- 
ecutive work for the Consumers’ 
League, she makes cake or prepares 
choice dishes, the recipes for which 
have been in her family for gener- 
ations. 

Three years ago when the Woman 
Suffrage party was organized on the 
same lines as those followed by the 
Republicans and the Democrats, with 
Mrs. Catt as chairman, a young col- 
lege woman previously untried in 
any large work, became vice-chairman 
and soon displayed such remarkable 
ability that when Mrs. Catt found it 
impossible longer to serve in the chief 
place the position was thrust upon her 
associate. Mrs. William Warner Pen- 
field, who thus became one of the 
most conspicuous figures in suffrage 
work, is the best type of the many- 
sided progressive woman. In the 
university she studied economic questions 
with an idea of their practical application 
in herown home. She has the good fortune 
to live in a charming old colonial mansion 
built in 1790, which descended to Mr. Pen- 
field through several generations. Not 
long ago it was a country place, but now 
New York City holds its extensive grounds, 
in which Mrs. Penfield does much garden- 
ing. She superintends the housekeeping 
daily, and every season forgets suffrage 
work long enough to see that the canning, 
preserving and jelly-making are conducted 
to a successful issue. Mrs. Penfield thinks 
that the relation between good housekeep- 
ing and the ballot is so close that she is 
merely accepting her domestic responsibil- 
ities when she devotes time and energy, 
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money and enthusiasm, to the 
cause of equal suffrage. 

Mrs. James L. Laidlaw, to 
whom fell the task of organizing 
the borough of. Manhattan for 
the Woman Suffrage party, has 
developed into one of the most 
remarkable of the younger lead- 
ers in the suffrage movement. 
As a college girt she had special- 
ized in sanitary science. Later 
she became interested in the 
study of dietetics, and thus she 
developed into a suffragist, for 
she discovered how much the 
safety of the home depends upon 
politics. Her home, Hazeldean, 
at Port Washington, Long Is- 
land, is conducted on scientific 
principles. It is a_ beautiful 
country-place in which Mrs. 
Laidlaw has had the joy of 
working out many of her theories 
concerning decorative art. 
Every morning she studies the 
arrangement of sixty or more 
vases and baskets of flowers 
with a truly Japanese regard for 
color schemes. She devotes 
unremitting attention to food 
values, and she is such an adept 
in cooking that she can prepare 
any dish she orders. Her salads 
have won a fame ail their own, 
and it is said that no one can 
arrange a more artistic picnic 
luncheon than the Woman Suff- 
rage party’s chairman for Man- 
hattan. 

In the New Jersey campaign 
for suffrage Mrs. Caroline B. 
Alexander is a conspicuous fig- 
ure. Mrs. Alexander occupies 
a famous old mansion on Castle 
Point, Hoboken, whence all the 
passing ships that approach or 
leave New York harbor can be 
seen. Necessarily the house- 
keeping in this big house and 
in her country home must be 
conducted by many servants, 
but Mrs. Alexander directs her 
household with the executive 
ability that has enabled her to 
dispense wise charities and to 
do remarkable work in connec- 
tion with the juvenile courts, 
and the state board of Chil- 
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Mrs. James L. Laidlaw, of Long Island, whose study of 
dietetics convinced her that woman suffrage would be of 
value to the home 
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Mrs. Clarence Mackay, of New York City, organizer of 
the Equal Franchise League and a woman of much per- 
sonal charm 
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dren’s Guardians. While society 
and the clubs make heavy claims 
upon her she finds time to speak 
and to work for suffrage. When 
she has a day of rest, her gar- 
den offers recreation. 

Ever since her graduation 
from Cornell University, Miss 
Harriet May Mills, president 
of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Association, has dedi- 
cated her best energies to the 
sort of work in which she be- 
lieves it is possible to give im- 
petus to the onward march of 
the race. She has traveled 
widely and has studied sociology 
with the enthusiasm of one who 
is willing to devote her life to 
practical reforms. She has the 
gift of persuasive speech and is 
one of the foremost orators of 
the suffrage cause. Although 
she has heavy responsibilities in 
her official position and has won 
reputation on the lecture plat- 
form, Miss Mills is a type of 
the gentlewoman who delights 
in all that is supposed to be 
essentiaily feminine. She wears 
becoming gowns and she sur- 
rounds herself with beautiful 
things. In the fullest sense she 
knows how to live on twenty- 
four hours a day, for, when her 
public duties are finished, she 
applies to all her personal af- 
fairs the rule of order that dis- 
tinguishes her method of con- 
ducting official business. When 
Miss Mills has a chance to keep 
house she utilizes the executive 
ability for which she is famous. 
« When Mrs. Clarence Mackay, 
society leader and woman of 
large affairs, organized the Equal 
Franchise League in New York 
City she gave a great impetus to 
the suffrage movement among 
women of wide influence. Doubt- 
less the executive ability which 
enabled Mrs. Mackay to insure 
the success of the league has 
been largely developed in the 
management of her various 
homes, famous for the artistic 
perfection with which every 
luxurious detail is made to 
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harmonize for the pleasure and 
comfort of her family and many 
guests. At Roslyn, Long Island, 
where all that wealth and ex- 
quisite taste could contribute to 
the making of a home has been 
employed, the picturesque house 
and beautiful estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mackay constitute one of 
the most noted country-places 
near New York City. Here the 
ruling spirit back of all the com- 
plex housekeeping de /uxe can be 
felt, for although an army of 
servants may be employed, there 
must be a dominating soul in 
every mansion as well as in 
every cottage, if it is to be 
worthy of the real “home” 
label. This house, which bears 
the stamp of strong individual- 
ity, is the scene of many bril- 
liant entertainments, but best of 
all are the children’s parties, 
when the hostess, whose beauty 
and keen wit, family traditions 
and personal charm have made 
her one of the most conspicuous 
figures in American society, pre- 
sides as the happy mother of an 
ideal family. Like many of the 
other suffragists Mrs. Mackay’s 
interest in politics may be traced 
to the instinct for improving 
home conditions and whatever 
in the established order of things 
fails to contribute to the highest 
welfare of the family. For this reason she 
has served on a school board and has allied 
herself with many philanthropies. 

No sign of the times is more cheering to 
suffragists than the rapid increase in the 
number of recruits that come to their great 
army from the colleges for women and the 
coéducational universities. In the younger 
generation, which enlists with a fearless 
enthusiasm that will hasten the victory of 
the long battle for the ballot, are many 
college girls who are developing brilliant 
powers. Most conspicuous of these is Miss 
Inez Milholland, who first attracted atten- 
tion in her student days at Vassar when she 
caused a sensation by adopting suffragette 
methods. After she was graduated Miss 
Milholland went to Europe, where she had 
an opportunity to study English methods 
of campaigning, and since then she has 
been diligently putting into practice all 
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Miss Harriet May Mills, a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and a most eloquent speaker in the suffrage cause 


that she-learned. She makes speeches, 


‘leads parades, and wins many a convert to 


the cause. Her splendid energies have been 
so much absorbed by her suffrage work 
that she has not had much opportunity to 
solve housekeeping problems, but although 
she may not be familiar with formulas for 
desserts or salad dressings, there is no 
doubt that in any domestic crisis she would 
master all cooking difficulties by mixing 
brains with reliable recipes. Miss Mil- 
holland has one gift that many a woman 
envies. Her genius for understanding chil- 
dren makes her the favorite of every small 
boy and girl who has the good luck to come 
into her presence. Her quick understand- 
ing of the juvenile point of view and her 
ready sympathy with childish longings 
enable her to tell a story or “make up” a 
game as thrilling as any real suffrage ad- 
venture in which British statesmen or 
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turer on subjects relating to the 
dramaand to sociology. Actress, 
playwright, suffragist and stu- 
dent of social science, Miss Sut 
ton is more proud of her talent 
for housekeeping than of all the 
other gifts that are hers. She 
and a college chum occupy an 
apartment in New York City 
near Columbia University. 
When she gives a dinner party 
she demonstrates what scien- 
tific cooking means. Soups are 
her specialty. She can make a 
consommé as limpid as a Shake- 
speare lyric, or a purée as sym- 
bolic as a Maeterlinck play. 
Any one who watched last 
summer’s suffrage campaign in 
Connecticut might have sup- 
posed that Mrs. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton gave all her time to 
reform work, but she is the busi- 
est of women in her home as well 
as outside of it. She superin- 
tends scrupulously the domestic 
machinery of Wyndygoul, her 
country home at Cos Cob. Here 
all summer long there is a pro- 
cession of visitors who always 
find a hostess quite unperturbed 
by household crises, for Mrs. 
Seton has the sort of executive 


Mrs. Martha Nelson McCan, one of the Southern Cali- ability that Keeps sll the do- 


fornia women who put up the winning fight for the ballot 


American legislators are concerned. En- 
dowed with unusual beauty and great 
charm of manner, she has remained quite 
unspoiled by all the admiration and atten- 
tion which she has commanded. 

Miss Vida Sutton is another college girl, 
possessed of beauty and talent, who is de- 
voting much time to suffrage. After she 
received her diploma from the University 
of Chicago she became an actress. While a 
member of the New Theatre company she 
identified herself with the New York City 
suffragists and made speeches that revealed 
. unusual oratorical powers. It was Miss 
Sutton who coined the word “husband- 
ette” as a definition of the sort of a man 
who is not a desirable life partner for a 
progressive woman. Like most of the 
suffragists she has broad interests. She 
has written two plays, one of which deals 
with suffrage. She is in demand as a lec- 


mestic wheels moving smoothly 
and noiselessly. She knows ex- 
actly how tovbtain from her ser- 
vants a maximum of efficiency with the least 
possible expenditure of her own energy. Al- 
though she is a writer who finds diversion 
in book-binding, photography and other 
avocations, she devotes much time to work 
in her wonderful garden in Wyndygoul 
Park, where gorgeous perennials blossom 
in the midst of the unspoiled wilderness of 
great rocks, big trees and water. With all 
her talents Mrs. Seton is perhaps most 
proud of her ability to invent new dishes 
and to design new gowns; and her gowns 
are always artistic, while her dishes are fit 
to set before a queen. 

A Colorado woman who can keep house 
in the most approved style is Ellis Mere- 
dith, novelist and journalist, now chair- 
man of the Denver board of election 
commissioners. Miss Meredith has been 
foremost in political work ever since she 
received the franchise, but that fact has 
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Mrs. Charles Farwell Edson is a Los Angeles woman and vice-president of the famous 
Friday Morning Club of that city 


not affected the quality of the famous 
chicken croquettes she makes when a caller 
drops into her house before luncheon. 


Among the Southern California suffra- 


gists, Mrs. D. C. McCan, Mrs. John R. 
Haynes and Mrs. Charles Farwell Edson 
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are good examples of home-making experts. 
Mrs. McCan, who served as chairman of 
the press committee of the California Polit- 
ical Equality League, has proved herself 
an adept in managing a large house in 
which many Japanese servants are em- 
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Showing Miss Inez Milholland in the réle of Cornelia at the tableaux given last winter at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York City, in the interest of the equal suffrage cause 


ployed, and she has been able to teach a 
cook from Tokio to. make the sort of Ken- 
tucky cornmeal cakes for which she has 
gained a reputation. Mrs. Edson, who de- 
voted many months to the organization of 
suffrage leagues and still found time to keep 
house and not neglect her club work, is a 
model mother and a scientific housekeeper. 
\t her house, which is a meeting-place for 
society folk and artists, musicians and 
writers, the most generous hospitality is 
dispensed. 

Now that California has attained the dis- 
tinction of being the sixth state in which 
voman have full suffrage, the recent cam- 
paign, in which the suffragists employed 
‘very legitimate means of obtaining the 
allot, has a historical interest. It is note- 
worthy that from the first there was an 
cffort to use all the domestic arts for the 


subjugation of man. In the southern part 
of the state one of the suffrage leagues man- 
aged park picnics at which prizes were 
awarded for the best doughnuts, cookies 
and biscuits. These picnics caused the 
“doughnut campaign” to become widely 
advertised, even though the title was first 
given to it as a term of derision. The 
doughnuts were so good that crowds ate 
them while they listened to oratory that 
was evidently convincing. Through the 
efforts of Mrs. R. L. Craig (who conducts 
a wholesale grocery business), the Cali- 
fornia Political Equality League introduced 
upon the market a votes-for-women tea 
that had a large sale, and the Wage Earn- 
ers’ League made money at penny lemonade 
meetings held in the Labor Union temple, 
where cakes and other good things were 
served with the refreshing drink. 
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that You My Suit Reyect, 


I ever chance to think. 


: 
NE: 


The Pen RED HOT with ardor GLOWS, 
That PBN mith FBAR turns Icy COLD 


For when I dare to Hohe that You 
And FREEZES wh the ink 


My FAITHFUL LOVE return, 


To write pour VALENTINE 


With anything: so seusitie 


Oh, CHLOE, dear,'tis very hard 
As this poor PEN of mine 


And makes the 
of. 


And 
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The Trophy Room 


STEWART CUTTING 
Author of ““The Wayfarers,” “Little Stories of Married Life,”’ etc. 


EpIToR’S NOTE—In this idyllic love story we are shown how a beautiful and wealthy 
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girl oversteps the conventions in dealing with the problem which stands between her and her 


happiness with the man she loves. 


HRYSTIE (“the rich Miss Morison,” 
C was the whisper that always followed 

her) came in so late to dinner—the 
taxicab having -been stopped on the way; as 
she explained while hastening with a shy 
lightness of motion to her place at the glit- 
iering table, her yellow gown trailing after 
her and her yellow tresses bent forward 
over the bunch of purple violets at her young 
bosom—that she had not seen Joseph Dal- 
las until she took her seat between him and 
her hostess, and her face flushed with the 
surprise and pleasure of the recognition. 
He was a man of twenty-four or five, with 
a thin, dark, intelligent face, straight black 
brows, and very straight black hair that 
had a way of falling forward when he moved. 
As he rose momentarily now he leaned on 
« crutch that stood beside his chair, and one 
saw with a shock that one leg was much 
twisted, and shorter than the other. 

His face had glowed in quick response 
to hers, and, though she was answering 
her hostess, there seemed to be a rosy veil 
around them, unseen by others, that sep- 
arated them, half-embarrassingly to their 
own tingling consciousness, from the rest 
of the company. 

“Why shouldn’t I come in a taxicab, Mrs. 
Webster? Lots of girls do it!” 

‘““My dear child!” Mrs. Webster’s voice 
was plaintive. “A girl in your position—! 
With all the dreadful disappearances every 
day, and the threatening letters rich people 
receive! Though most of those are foolish, 
llallow. Mrs, Arnaud ’’—Mrs. Arnaud was 
Chrystie’s resident chaperon—‘‘spoke to 
me of this only the other day. She says she 
is worried to death whenever you are out 
: her sight, you go to so many queer places 
lone.” 

“We will constitute ourselves a body- 
guard to protect Miss Morison,” said the 


Baron, gallantly, in his broken English, his 
small blue eyes smiling over his rosy cheeks. 
“Ts it not so, Doctor?”” He appealed with 
a gesture to his -dark,. handsome vis-a-vis, 
who gayly assented. - Everyone (with the 
exception of the host, who was mistakenly 
devoting himself to the engaged girl at his 
right, whose lover sat on her other side), 
began to talk at once, relating anecdotes of 
notable disappearances, and Chrystie turned 
to Dallas. 

“T’m so glad to see you! I didn’t know 
you were to be here tonight.” 

“Indeed I’m not your official partner,” 
his tone grew confidential, as his black eyes 
sparkled. “I was an accidental substitute 
at the eleventh hour, when it’s too late to 
buy a clean collar! I had to steal one.” 

They both laughed and drew unconscious- 
lya little nearer together, as he looked at her. 

“T’m always expecting to see you here in 
town, but somehow I never do! Do you 
know, although we’ve had such long talks 
together—that day at the Healey’s and in 
the train and the afternoon on the shore— 
we’ve really only met three times?” 

“Yes, but I’ve seen you much oftener 
from afar off,” answered Dallas, soberly. 
“You forget that you’re a very celebrated 
young woman.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

“We don’t move in the same circles.”’ 

“That’s unfair,” said Chrystie in a low 
tone. 

“But I never saw you dressed like this 
before, all in yellow,” his voice suddenly 
became caressing. ‘You match my cat— 
he’s yellow, too, only he wears a purple col- 
lar instead of violets. Smile, please!” 

“Oh!” said Chrystie, with a smile but 
with a gesture of impatience as she went on. 
“Why does everybody behave differently 
to me, just because I’m rich? Until three 
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years ago, before my father died and my 
Australian uncle left me all his money, I 
was only the daughter of a poor country 
minister—everyone knows that! I was 
poor then, but I could do as I pleased with- 
out anyone’s noticing, and now I can do 
nothing!” 

“Nothing?” queried Dailas. 

“Very little of the kind of thing I really 
want to do, without a lot of talk about it! 
I came in that taxicab they make such a fuss 
about because I sent the Robinsons—he’s 
a bookkeeper, and he’s been sick for weeks, 
and there are four little children (the man 
is passing you the lobster) and you can imag- 
ine what she’s been through! I sent them 
down in the car to Atlantic City for a week. 
Such a time as I had with Mrs. Arnaud be- 
fore she let me do it! She always says she 
can’t see the necessity. And Tom Holcomb 
and Eleanor Stacey have gone off in the 
other car to take dinner at that new Forest- 
ford Inn everybody is talking about. It’s 
all arranged for them—because if you’re 
engaged and are poor, it must be so nice to 
go off for a while and have your own little 
fairy-tale time together, the way you dream 
of.” 

She fixed the listener with her earnest 
violet eyes. 

“All the littie rich ways, the luxuries of 
doing and spending—it’s the people who 
haven’t them to whom they mean the most. 
I’ve found that out already! Why I used 
to think if I could jump in a ‘taxi’ every 
time I wanted to do it would be one of the 
greatest joys imaginable, and now, after 
three years, there isn’t any excitement at all 
in it!” 

“There is to me,” averred Dallas. 

“Ts there?” She laughed with evident 
pleasure, and then, with his eyes gravely 
regarding her, went on: “I love to do lots of 
foolish things for people I don’t know. Mrs. 
Arnaud thinks them foolish—such as giving 
roses and boxes of candy to girls in depart- 
ment stores, just because they are girls, 
like me. And Id like to help out all the 
people I know or hear of that have small 
incomes. Oh, it’s easy enough to give large 
sums to hospitals and institutions and to the 
very poor. I do that, of course. But it’s 
the between people, the ones who have just 
not enough, that J yearn over— with whom 
I want most to share what I have. And it 
seems very difficult to find out how to do it. 
Some that I want to help the most I can’t” 
—she looked at him with a secret wistful- 


ness —“‘because they wouldn’t like me 
enough to let me!” 

“You run very great chances of being 
deceived,” said Dallas, in a slightly strained 
voice. 

“Oh, no,” she laughed happily. “ Didn’t 
I ever tell you that I had the Gift? I can 
see people the way they really are—yes, but 
I can! It’s because I’m half Scotch.” Her 
voice grew dreamy. “I could look down this 
table and tell you—there’s the young Baron, 
he’s kind, but he’s foolishly tricky, likea boy. 
He has some trait of his predatory ancestors 
in him, some way, as if not quite civilized 
yet, under all his fine outside polish. And 
there’s the handsome doctor with whom the 
Baron is so intimate. When I see his cold 
shadowy eyes, and that sneering smile— 
For a doctor not to be quite straight, that 
gives one the creeps, doesn’t it! But I 
needn’t go on. Nobody here at this table 
is real but you. It is because I have the Gift 
that I am talking this way to you now. 
You are the only one that understands. 
And yet you wouldn’t come and see me 
when I asked you to! Was it because I am 
so rich?” 

“Not entirely.” 

“Why then?” 

He looked at her intently without answer- 
ing, and after a moment she spoke impet- 
uously, her face flushing. “Please let me 
say what I want to! Ever since I met you 
first I’ve wanted to do something. You 
know perfectly well! I wanted you to paint 
my portrait.” 

“T told you I couldn’t paint.” 

“Well, you are an artist!” 

He made a gesture of impatience. “An 
artist—an artist. I do hack work for a liv- 
ing. I haven’t the time or the chance for 
anything better.” 

“But if you had the time or the chance! 
Oh, I know you could; you know it too!” 
Her eyes filled at his darkening face. 
“Please, please forgive me. I’m saying it all 
the wrong way. You know what I mean. 
If I could help you go to Paris—to Italy, and 
study, as you spoke of once. I should be 
so glad!” Her voice dropped and his hand 
sought hers and closed over it for an instant 
with a warm, warm clasp. 

“Yes, Mrs. Webster, the little woman 
from Japan who embroiders robes so beau- 
tifully. Dr. Warne was speaking of her to 
me. I’m going to order some‘as soon as she 
is out of the hospital—” 

The tide of conversation about Japan set 
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He felt for her hand, raised it to his lips, and kissed it palm upward 
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in, and swept Chrystie and Dallas off with 
it for the rest of the meal. 

Later, as Chrystie sat alone, partly hid- 
den, in a curtained corner in the music 
room, scraps of half-unheeded. conversation 
floated past her in the interval of Mrs. 
Gray’s song—until a word caught her at- 
tention: “Oh, Joseph Dallas! His nurse 
let him fall. Yes, it’s dreadful! Such a 
drawback to him in every way. He’s very 
sensitive about it. Well, it does give you a 
shock when you see him, doesn’t it?” And 
a moment afterward a man’s voice near her 
impressed itself on her idle consciousness. 
“And come to the rescue, Baron? Why not? 
It would be a fine play to the gallery. I 
could have my share later!”” The Baron and 
the doctor went by laughing together. 

Then Chrystie saw her friend entering, and 
made a place for him on the sofa beside her. 
It was strange, but that little rose-hued veil 
fell unexpectedly around them both once 
more, so that they saw the music room dimly 
through it. They looked at each other with 
conscious joy, as if they had been parted 
for a long time. Her voice trembled as 
she murmured, with an effect of lightness: 
“ Are you going to say yes to what I asked?” 

He shook his head. “No.” 

“Why?” 

“T can’t take anything from you. Let’s 
change the subject.” He leaned over her 
as he took the fan in her lap. ‘You say 
you have a Gift. Well, I have something cf 
my own too. I have a Trophy Room.” 

“What’s that?” asked Chrystie. Her 
violet eyes were glowing very close to his. 

“T live in a queer old tenement in a place 
called Daggart’s Court—that’s an old corner 
in the old part of the city. You’d never find 
it; it’s inside of a square block of houses! 
A friend took a couple of rooms in an attic, 
and he lets me occupy them while he’s away 
in California. One of them is empty—that’s 
my Trophy Room. I have all the things in 
there that I care for most, but that I can’t 
have.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You will! My great picture is in there, 
the one I’ll never paint. And my travels 
in Norway, and my walks between the flow- 
ering hedgerows in England. And the peaks 
of the Matterhorn, and all the trip down to 
Amalfi. And the blue water against the 
black rocks and the yellow earth of Spain. 
Oh, I have all the very best of Europe in 
there, the very places themselves, you know! 
And the boats I’ve sailed, and the moun- 
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tains I’ve climbed—I’ve a passion for 
climbing mountains! Of course when I’m 
in there, you understand,” his voice sank, 
“T’m—different, myself!” 

“Does no one ever come into your old 
Trophy Room with you?” 

“Only my yellow cat. His name is Sene- 
gambia. I thought it a yellow-sounding 
name. He wears a purple collar, but I told 
you that before! And he mostly wanders 
over the roofs, because they are safer than 
the alleys around Daggart’s Court.” 

“T don’t want to hear about your cat! 
What else have you in that Trophy Room?” 

“You!” His voice was steady, but the 
hand that played with the fan shook slightly. 
“You knew that!” 

“We 

“T knew it the first time I saw you. 
You’ve been there ever since. It’s just 
plain madness on my part, of course.” 

“But why must I be only in a Trophy 
Room?” Her voice rose piteously. One or 
two people looked around, and she tried 
to regain her composure. “Oh, it’s the same 
old thing—it’s just because I’m so rich!”’ 

“No, not entirely. You know people— 
like me—mustn’t want things! If the Lord 
had given me a chance like other men’’ 
his face flushed a dark red. Then, as his keen 
eyes watched the room, he felt for her hand, 
raised it to his lips, and kissed it palm up- 
ward. When he put it down again his cov- 
ered it. 

“This is the last time I’ll see you,” he 
whispered; and she whispered in return, 
“That’s unkind.” But the physical voice 
seemed to make the spoken words far off 
and unreal. The next moment she jumped 
to her feet as someone came near, and as she 
did so, the crutch at one side fell with a loud 
clatter to the floor. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed with a gesture of 
distress. ‘How stupid of me to do that! 
But I mever can remember that you are 
lame, you always seem so strong!” 

For a moment his black eyes had a blur 
over them, and his voice was husky as he 
said, ‘“‘Thank you,” and went stumbling 
blindly out of the room, his crutch tot- 
tering this way and that. 


What can a girl do when she knows that 
a man loves her and that he will ask for 
nothing more? The next day Chrystie sent 
him a note asking him to come to see her 
at any hour he would. In return he regret- 
ted that his present work forbade engage- 
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ments. The next week she sent him several 
invitations to her birthday dinner. He 
thanked her but an engagement with a 
friend prevented. Now she waited for 
another week, and wrote offering him one 
of her automobiles for his own use for a day. 

This time when his answer came, declin- 
ing the pleasure, she read it carefully and 
tore it slowly into little bits, and threw them 
into the fire on her hearth, and watched 
them burn. She sat there for a long time, 
her head on her hand. He really did not 
mean to see her any more. She must, per- 
force, obey his mandate. More than a 
certain amount a girl cannot do, be she rich 
or poor. 

And even if one is rich and young and 
beautiful, one may find, suddenly, that one 
has a heartache that grows and grows in- 
stead of lessening, and heartaches, when one 
is young, hurt so horribly it seems as if there 
must be some way to make the pain stop! 
And if, in a month, Chrystie had grown a 
little paler and a little thinner, there were 
some people, of whom the Baron was one, 
who thought her lovelier than ever. And 
if she saw him oftener than she had done be- 
fore, it was because he was always unob- 
trusively yet eagerly at hand, cheerfully 
smiling, ready not only for dances and the 
opera, but to help her carry out her schemes 
for those who were less fortunate than she. 
She even liked the doctor a little better, 
because he gave her lists of those who needed 
assistance, though his half-mocking eyes 
made her uncomfortable, and cheapened her 
to herself. 

It was on a day when she had started out, 
in purple suit and purple velvet hat, to 
keep an appointment, alone (Mrs. Arnaud 
had a headache), that she met the young 
Baron coming up the steps just as she went 
down them. He had a cane in his gloved 
hand, and his blue eyes above his fresh 
cheeks were at once smiling and eagerly 
observant. His evident interest made her 
feel a little less lonely. 

“You haunt my footsteps lately,” she 
said, smiling. “ These last few days I never 
go anywhere without finding you.” 

“Do you wonder?” he asked in a low 
tone. “Soon I must return to my own 
country. Every minute in which I have a 
chance to see you is precious. May I walk 
with you now?” 

“T’m afraid not, but you may put me in 
my taxicab here,” said Chrystie. ‘I’m 
zoing now to order a Japanese robe from 


that littke woman down in Fourth Street 
that Dr. Warne told me about. She is back 
at work this week, he says.” 

“You are charitable to everyone but me,” 
said the Baron mournfully; but as he stood 
on the pavement with lifted hat while she 
drove away, she noticed what an extraor- 
dinary, dancing light had come into his eyes. 
She thought, involuntarily, of the old rob- 
ber barons, his ancestors, who must have 
looked like that when they swept trium- 
phantly down from their high fortresses 
with a retinue, to carry off the helpless cross- 
ers of the ford. 

Fourth Street was an unknown, dingy 
portion of the town, where houses of decent 
appearance and third-rate tenements el- 
bowed one another, and swarms of children 
in all kinds of raiment played in front of 
them. The door at which she stopped was 
even with the pavement. A small, tow- 
headed boy at the entrance directed her to 
the top floor, and she started up the stairs. 
They were very steep and very dark. Once 
a door on a landing opened, and closed 
again immediately, after a man’s bearded 
face had peered out; but when she reached 
the top floor she had no difficulty in finding 
the place for which she was looking—the 
door was ajar, so that she could see a heap 
of bright-colored Japanese stuffs within, 
and there was the comfortable whirr of a 
sewing machine. 

As she knocked, the wheel of the sewing 
machine stopped and a young girl came 
forward. 

“Take a seat,” she said at once; “Mrs. 
Nagasuki is busy now with a customer in 
anotherroom. I will tell her you havecome.” 

“Very well,” said Chrystie. She sat 
down absently in the chair the girl had given 
her, over by the table with its bright silks, 
some of them gold embroidered. 

There was no window in the room, but 
there was a largeskylightabove. Theapart- 
ment itself was small, with no furniture but 
the machine, the table, and the chair she sat 
in. A couple of Japanese prints hung on the 
wall. The patch of sky seen through the 
skylight was very blue. The little white 
clouds passing across it gave a suggestion 
of peacefulness. 

Chrystie sat there, dreaming yet dream- 
less, with a sick relapse back into that heart- 
ache—and a heartache not only for herself, 
but for another. She wondered if, after this, 
whenever she was alone, it would be wait- 
ing relentlessly to torture her. It seemed 
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as if she might do anything, go anywhere, 
to stop it! Suppose if, when the Baron left, 
she were to—would it make any difference 


if she tried to make him happy? Would a. 


heartache be easier to stand in another 
country? People said that pain inevitably 
lessened and ceased as years went on. She 
wished that she might be years older now— 
even quite old without any more good looks, 
if only this pain would stop. What was the 
good of having millions if she must’ have 
a heartache too? 

All of a sudden it came to Chrystie that 
she must have been in this room a long time. 
The blue was fading out above. She jumped 
up with a swift, inexplicable pounding of the 
heart, and ran to the door. It was locked! 

It was explained afterward, when the 
affair was investigated, that the girl who 
had taken the message had gone home, feel- 
ing ill, and that Mrs. Nagasuki, worried 
over another fitting, had only heard the 
request to go, and wondered afterward at 
Miss Morison’s non-appearance. Later, 
on going home herself, she had locked the 
door of the room in passing through the 
hall, as was customary, and without seeing 
Chrystie in the chair in the corner behind 
the table. Be that as it may, Chrystie’s 
first feeling was not of fear, but of overpow- 
ering anger. 

She kept saying to herself under her 
breath, “Whoever played me this trick shall 
smart for it! I will not stay here. I will 
not stay here!” 

Through the beating of her heart she 
forced herself to think. Should she pound 
on the door and call? The vision of that 
bearded face in the opening door on that 
danding stayed her. What kind of people 
might there be in this house? She must 
think clearly. One thing was sure. She 
was so rich that no one would harm her. 
This detention—if it was a detention, pur- 
posed and carried out—must be for some 
other object. For money, or—like a flash 
from the still unfathomable power of the 
wireless of memory, came the words that 
she had overheard that night in the music 
room when she was waiting for Dallas, and 
the Baron and the doctor were laughing 
together. ‘And come to the rescue? That 
would be a good play to the gallery! Oh! 
I should expect my share later.’ She felt 
as if she had been caught in an unsuspected 
network, all the more loathsome to her 
because it wasn’t a tragedy, but a trick. 
It would be the Baron who would come and 


find her, impelled by his tender anxiety at 
her non-appearance, and take her to her 
home, protectingly. The doctor might well 
profit by his plan later, if she was sufficiently 
grateful to her rescuer! Whether her sus- 
picion of the plot were right or wrong, her 
anger at the thought of it grew, and with it 
mingled a subconscious terror. If the Ba- 
ron came he should not find her here! 

She pushed the silks from the table, 
dragged it under the skylight, and placed 
the chair on it, but when she had climbed up 
her fingers could not unfasten the bolt. She 
got down and picked up a pair of scissors 
that lay on the floor, and, climbing up again, 
pushed and pressed, succeeding at last in 
shoving the half of the skylight back. The 
cool air touched her cheeks invigoratingly. 
She made a wild spring, caught at the casing 
with her right hand, reached the left along 
the ridge further still, and then the right 
again still further, and breathlessly pulled 
herself up. She was out on the roof! 

The sky seemed very near. The sun had 
set, but a few rosy clouds still lingered, and 
a star glittered palely above. At one end of 
the long roof she stood on was the blank 
wall of a higher building, and at the other 
end a drop of a few feet to a lower one. 

As Chrystie hurried that, way something 
ran past her—a yellow cat with a purple 
collar around its neck. It jumped down on 
the level roof below and disappeared through 
a skylight at the further end. This must be 
Joseph Dallas’ cat. Chrystie jumped down 
also and raced after it, with a wild dread 
lest the aperture should be closed before she 
reached it. It was still open. She saw, as 
she looked down within, that the ceiling was 
much lower than that in the room she had 
just left. This was a new experience in 
skylights! 

She let herself over now, swinging at arm’s 
length, and dropped in a heap on the floor; 
then she dragged herself over to an old 
haircloth-covered arm-chair at one side, and 
lay there at full length, nervously and phy- 
sically exhausted. 

This, then, was Joseph Dallas’ Trophy 
Room! The place, except for the chair she 
sat in, was perfectly bare. Yet, as she lay 
there, the yellow cat that “matched her” 
curled up opposite, looking at her with its 
topaz eyes, she found herself dreamily cloth- 
ing its walls as Dallas had done. 

There were green, flashing waves, one 
wave coming on after another, while she and 
Dallas leaned over the rail of the big steamer 
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and watched them, her hand in his. They 
were in a black gondola in the long moonlit 
lagoon at Venice. They strayed through 
the exquisite peacefulness of the Cloister 
of San Marco. They stood under the shadow 
of the whiteness of St. Peter’s, with the blue 
heaven overhead. They were driving along 
that enchanted coast where perches the 
Capuchin Convent at Amalfi, looking down 
on the sparkling reaches of water through 
the lemon trees. As she saw this, the yellow 
cat rose, stretched itself under its purple 
collar, and ran meowing to the door. 
Someone opened it. In that instant, be- 
fore Dallas caught sight of Chrystie, as he 
stood in the light with his dark young face 
bent forward, leaning on his crutch, she saw 
how haggard, and wan, and poor, and Jame 
he was. Something clutched at her heart. 
When she opened her eyes again he was 
kneeling beside her his hands encircling 
hers, his crutch on the floor, as he said in a 
voice that shook: ‘‘This is a miracle. How 
did you come here, in my Trophy Room?” 
“Oh, don’t ask me how I came.” Her 
golden head slipped lower. “I was fright- 
ened. I ran from—something. I was on 
the roof! I followed your cat. Never mind 
allthat now. I’lltell youlater. Please don’t 


take your hands away! You're so hard to 
say things to— I'll have to feel that 
you’re near. Are you glad to see me?” 

“Am I glad?” said Dallas. He laid his 
cheek against her hands with an ineffable 
gesture. “I’m too glad, God forgive me!” 
he said with a groan as he turned away. 
And then, as she began to cry silently, he 
whispered in distress: ‘‘What is it? You 
shouldn’t cry.” 

“What’s the use of my having money if 
I can’t do anything I want with it? It kills 
me to think of your going without things 
when I have them! I hale your old Trophy 
Room! What difference does it make if 
you are—lame? You're yourself! I want 
you to have Italy—and—me!” She looked 
at his flushed, averted face and stopped. A 
sob caught her. “Do you only care for 
your pride? Then let me go—now! Now! 
I’m shamed enough. I’m so poor because 
I’m rich. I’m so frightened—and alone!” 

“Don’t you think you’re very silly?” 
asked Dallas in an odd, sweet voice. His 
arms kept her from rising, his warm lips on 
hers punctuated the words. “Very, very 
silly. I see I'll just have to be more of a 
man than I ever thought I could be! Angel, 
will you marry me?” 
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The Dangerous Age in Woman 


Middle Age the Era of Temptation and Stress 


By 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D 


< Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Vienna, Rome and St. Petersburg have 

gone mad over Karin Michaelis’ new 
book, “The Dangerous Age.” Literally 
one hundred editions have been sold in 
foreign capitals. Booksellers have piled the 
cheap volumes like cordwood in their 
stores. It is said that the book has already 
been translated into a score of languages. 
Instead of youth being the era of tempta- 
tion and sin this authoress insists that, for 
woman, the hardest strain comes at the era 
of thirty-five to forty. 

Then both women and men stand upon 
the Great Divide. Behind lie the level 
plains of youth, the land of innocence as 
well as ignorance, the land of dream and 
vision, veiled in clouds and mystery, and 
smitten by the sunlight into beauty. Be- 
fore the pilgrim lies the desert of old age, 
with the far-off mountains and the setting 
sun. 

With great literary skill this woman de- 
scribes her emotions in that hour when she 
realizes that she stood at the summit of 
Life’s way. There is no secret of that hour 
that she has not portrayed. Literature 
holds two great confessions by men,—the 
Confessions of Augustine, and of Rousseau. 
In considering the influence of these books, 
Robert Burns thought it would be better 
for a man if he could see himself as others 
see him, but the great African and French- 
man thought it would be better still if other 
men could see the man as he sees himself. 
Plainly it was intended by God that the 
soul should maintain certain barriers and 
keep the hedges intact, and guard the holy 
of holies, and live and die alone. Despite 
all the claims of mind-reading and telepathy, 
it still remains true that the walls of per- 
sonality are made so strong and impregnable 
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EDITOR'S NOTE.—This eloquent warning and appeal apropos a current novel is the 
first of two papers, the second of which will appear in our March issue. 


that no enemy can invade that sacred spot 
where the human heart keeps its own secret 
and dwells apart. Physicians have indeed 
long sought some light powerful enough to 
make the muscles and skin as transparent 
as glass, but not even the X-ray has per- 
fectly lighted up this house of clay. But 
Karin Michaelis has decided to pull down 
all the thick curtains and to cause the 
human soul to stand forth in full view. She 
wishes women to have a volume of con- 
fessions as intimate and as personal as 
those of Augustine and Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau are for men. 


The Error of “The Dangerous Age” a 
Fundamental Error 


The mistakes of some authors are inci- 
dental to their theme, and not therefore 
destructive to the great purpose in mind, 
like Turner’s mountains, that Ruskin says 
were fundamentally right and truly placed, 
with incidental errors in the carelessly 
painted-in foothills, the whole effect how- 
ever being true to nature. The mistakes of 
other authors are fundamental and char- 
acteri$tic mistakes, being inwrought into 
the warp and woof of the characters they 
portray, their books being like Poussin’s 


mountains, falsely drawn, impossible, but’ 


correct in the incidental foothills. 

Now the mistake of Michaelis’ “Dan- 
gerous Age” is a fundamental and character- 
istic mistake, in essentials, and not in the 
drapery. We do not doubt that this woman, 
whos¢ confessions have been set forth, rep- 
resents a woman’s soul, but we do doubt 
and also deny that she is the characteristic 
woman as God made her, and as she is 
found in our every-day world. True to 
nature always means the exact fact in any 
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case. Now the fact is that woman is a 
woman at her best, and not a woman at her 
worst. The rose is not a rose, single, pink, 
mildewed and worm-eaten; the rose is the 
Jacqueminot, with every petal perfect, all 
dewy with perfume and heavy with rich- 
ness. The natural oak is not the scrub oak, 
scarred and misshapen, for that dwarf oak 
is abnormal and unnatural. The natural 
oak is the pasture-grown tree, where nature 
had its chance, where the acre-covering oak 
has wrestled with the winds of the summer 
and the storms of the winter, every bough 
full of bird song, every branch full of shade 
for man and beast. The natural horse is 
not the poor old broken-down, knee-sprung, 
spavined bag of bones. The natural horse 
scents the battle from afar, paws the earth, 
strains upon the bit, and with arched neck 
and flashing eye pulls toward the fighting. 

The youth that comes into the great city 
to see life goes away having seen poor, 
wrecked, twisted, battered, misshapen, pas- 
sion-seamed, sin-smitten wrecks of women 
and men. But that is not life. No youth 
has ever seen life who has not seen man at 
his bravest and highest point, and woman 
at her sweetest and best. Karin Michaelis 
points to an old, spavined, knee-sprung 
horse pulling a scavenger’s cart, and says, 
“This is a horse.” Meantime it remains 
for us to think of Landseer’s horse in the 
National Gallery, and to deny that the old 
scavenger that drives the bag of bones and 
sells rags is the natural man. 

Viewed as a cartoon of a wreck by Ho- 
garth, this book, “The Dangerous Age,” is 
highly successful. Doubtless there is an 
occasional woman like this woman, just as 
there are occasional orchards that have 
been injured by a cyclone or an earthquake. 
One closes this book with the reflection that 
this woman’s soul is like a Messina, that 
has suffered a frightful shock and been 
deeply injured by the storms of sin. Mean- 
while the Cathedral of Cologne, and the 
loveliest church in the world, the little 
chapel of Roslyn, remain flawless in their 
majesty and ideal in their beauty. 


Youth Still One of the Dangerous Epochs 


But if “The Dangerous Age” has mis- 
taken one somewhat abnormal woman for 
the characteristic woman, and identified a 
deeply injured woman with woman as Na- 
ture made her, it still remains true that the 
enormous popularity of this book is based 
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upon the fact that the middle plains of life 
present a dangerous epoch for women and 
men alike. If one accepts the statements of 
the reports of the New York Committee 
and the Chicago Committee of experts like 
Jane Addams and Maude Miner, the era of 
girlhood and youth is still a dangerous era. 
Girlhood is full of peril because of its plas- 
ticity, in that her mind is wax to receive 
and steel to hold the impressions that life 
makes. The era of girlhood is full of peril 
because of its inexperience, not having yet 
suffered from missteps and pitfalls and the 
consequent bruises. Youth is a dangerous 
age because the bloom that is on the soul is 


. like the bloom that is on the peach and the 


grape, and once brushed away it is not 
easily recovered. 

The teens and the twenties are strategic 
also, because then the great habits are 
formed. Once the emotions begin to dig a 
channel, and the thoughts begin to deepen 
the groove, that channel soon begins to lift 
up banks until finally the streams of thought 
and emotion have no other choice than to 
run in the groove that they themselves have 
dug. For the very splendor and richness 
and unwasted capifal of youth is a peril. 
The girl of sixteen wastes her nerve treasure 
and does not know it; the woman of thirty 
wastes her treasures and knows it, but she 
does not care; the woman of forty begins to 
guard her treasure, because she not only 
knows but she cares; the woman of seventy 
guards her very thoughts and feelings, 
counting out each vital drop, for it is a 
golden liquor, an elixir of the soul, too pre- 
cious to be wasted. No thoughtful youth 
or girl, therefore, but will correct the exag- 
geration of this book by the deeper reflec- 
tion that youth is still a dangerous epoch. 
The voice of wisdom whispers to every 
young heart, guard the days when you are 
young, and in these hours of destiny “spread 
wide the garments, for now the gods are 
raining gold.” 


The Shipwrecks of Middle Age 


This volume is full of strange and pathetic 
eloquence, tinged with morbidness. It is 
like a maple-tree that has turned red and 
yellow in the middle of the summer, where 
the beauty represents the hectic flush of 
disease and decay rather than the natural 
beauty which is the outer exhibition of an 
inner ripeness and maturity. When Nature 
has obeyed her laws, God drops the robe of 
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beauty over the oak and the elm in the au- 
tumn. But when there is a worm at the 
heart of the apple, the fruit takes on a pre- 
mature beauty, that is fictitious and un- 
natural. And this woman, portrayed in 
“The Dangerous Age,” exhibits a hectic 
flush and unnatural loveliness. 

Nevertheless, the era of maturity is and 
always will be the oasis, lying midway be- 
tween the unproductive fields of infancy on 
the one hand and extreme old age on the 
other. April opens the furrow and May 
sows the seed, but the ripe sheaves are al- 
ways emptied down at the feet of Septem- 
ber at its maturity. During the middle 
years of life the hand perfects its tools. In 
middle age the intellect writes its finest 
poems, its sweetest songs, its greatest books. 
During middle age the soul paints its great- 
est pictures, builds its loftiest temples, 
writes its greatest laws, achieves its best 
liberties. Maturity is the golden age of the 
City of Man’s Soul, and therefore maturity 
is the era of peril. 

No vandal came to Rome when the town 
on the Tiber was a group of huts. But in 
the golden age of her maturity, when her 
strong hand had swept the world’s treasures 
of ivory and bronze, of silver and gold, with 
oil and wine and wheat, with garments of 
scarlet and crimson, and with slaves and 
the souls of men, then came the Huns and 
Vandals, to. loot and pillage, for wherever 
the treasure is, there shall the war eagles 
be gathered together. And when the 
woman’s mind is enriched with culture, 
when her heart is adorned with treasure of 
affection, and the imagination has assem- 
bled every form of truth and beauty, then 
the more the years assemble, the greater 
her allurement, for men good and bad alike. 

Youth and girlhood are too slender in 
their resources, and have but a scant loveli- 
ness. The beauty of early June is in the 
texture of the grass and the leaf, and that 
beauty is thin; the loveliness of the summer 
is a beauty that strikes into the very texture 
of the fruit. The difference between the 
washed-out color of a pink and white apple 
blossom and the deeper, richer tints of 
crimson and gold that have stained the ripe 
apple through and through with fast colors 
that cannot wash out, beneath which are 
the crisp juices that are the world’s food, is 
the difference between the fleeting attrac+ 
tions of youth and inexperience and the 
abiding fascination of full womanhood and 
maturity. For one hand that is ever 
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stretched up toward an apple blossom a 
hundred hands are reached up toward a 
bough heavy with clustered fruit. For one 
admirer known to a girl at eighteen, pro- 
viding her life has developed naturally, the 
same girl of thirty-five will have a score. 
Therefore, temptations stand ’round about 
the woman of rich middle life, like the old 
Roman legions, looking toward a treasure 
city. 


Thirty-five the Era of Disenchantment 


Middle age is the dangerous age, also, 
because it is the age of disenchantment and 
lost illusion. By this it is not meant that 
the rule of life is that experience strips away 
the dreams and leaves women disappointed 
with their husbands, their children, their 
homes, their friends and their community. 
But whoever has journeyed out among men 
knows that not all women are satisfied with 
the man they have married, and that there 
come epochs in her life when the woman 
realizes that she does not love the things 
her husband loves, and that she does not 
hate the things he hates. 

In youth, Romeo and Juliet sit with 
clasped hands, eating rose leaves, and the 
very fog bank is made glorious by moon- 
shine. At last there comes a time when 
the tinkling raindrops no longer stand for 
music in the ears of youth, but the damp- 
ness suggests for old age rubber overshoes, 
red flannel and goose oil for a sore throat. 
The characteristic note in youth is newness, 
and therefore unjaded freshness of sensa- 
tion. When the body is young, the morn- 
ing breaks like a Vision Splendid, and the 
soul greets the “moist, warm, glittering, 
budding, melodious hour” that takes down 
the narrow walls of the soul and extends its 
life and pulsation to the very horizon. Then 
it is literally true that the young‘eyes never 
look twice on the same river or on the same 
sun, nor on the same landscape, forest or 
mountain. Life is a kaleidoscope filled 
with brightly colored pieces, and the scene 
is ever changing. Then, no matter how 
strongly the harp is strung, no youth can 
ever express half the music of the world. 
A poet is a man that hath the child’s heart 
in his breast, and sees all things new. But 
often at thirty-five life has become a sym- 
phony in drab. The bloom has gone. 

Having been in public life for four and 
twenty years, and looking back, I can find 
about one shipwreck of a woman’s happi- 
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ness and home for each year, one out of 
many hundreds of families known. One 
woman thought her gifts of a higher order 
than those of the man beside her. One had 
expected a social position, equipage, dress, 
a beautiful house, and she became bitter. 
One soon after her marriage found that the 
illusions were destroyed within a single 
hour, and that she was allied to coarseness 
and vulgarity, where she had supposed 
dwelt only fineness, chivalry and truth. 
Another grew bitter through neglect, and 
the husband failed to feed the lamp of love, 
until the flame burned low and flickered 
out in the socket, and another hand came, 
to relight the flame, and the hour was big 
with peril and the experience ended with 
blackness and disaster. Fortunately these 
disasters are the exception. 

But life is not made for happiness, but 
for duty. The soul is not a body,—the soul 
has a body. There is a great difference he- 
tween the scabbard and the sword. The 
things of the heart are primary, and the 
things of the body are secondary. Sex has 
to do with the scabbard; the soul quality is 
in the flashing blade, that can separate be- 
tween truth and error, and the king and 
queen alone may sit on the throne. 


Middle Age Is the Dangerous Age Because of 
Monotony 


Any epoch holds peril that holds monot- 
ony and repetition. When the freshness 
goes and the dreary sameness comes, woman 
fronts a crisis. The wisest of men went 
down under the peril of monotony. Witness 
his pessimism in the words: “What has been 
shall be. There is nothing new under the 
sun.” Seeking variety and rebelling against 
sameness, some women have flung them- 
selves against their circumstances. It is 
this thirst for something new and fresh that 
has created an interest in the lurid drama, 
sensational fiction, and melodramatic novels 
like this one of Michaelis, ‘The Dangerous 
Age.” 

This novel is now selling like whisky, and 
it is selling for precisely the same reason. 
Women buy it because they think there is 
here an antidote to the dull, dreary, and 
commonplace element in their career. In 
their revolt from monotony, many a mature 
man has turned from the path of honor and 
betrayed truth. It is the revolt from 
monotony that explains the betrayal of 
trusts by bookkeepers, the corruption of 
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some politicians. It is this revolt also that 
explains the wreckage of some women’s 
happiness and home. What the child craves 
is excitement, but grown wise by experi- 
ence, the parent insists upon plain food, 
early hours, and simple life for growth. In 
the vacation the overwrought and weary 
woman and man long for the mountains, 
climb the Alps and dwell midst the glaciers 
and the Edelweiss, and enjoy the thin air 
of the lofty peaks. Yet physicians tell us 
that the waiters who try to live in the rude 
summer hotels on the top of mountain 
peaks, ascended by the new cog railways, 
do this at great peril to the heart and the 
brain. A night and a day on the lofty peak 
are all that is good for the human body, so 


' delicately is it constituted. The very food 


that the traveler on the mountain-top eats 
is grown in the rich valleys below, where the 
vineyards and orchards and wheat fields are 
content to remain. 

The simple fact is that all the best things 
in life represent the ripe fruits of monotony 
and routine. The round of what is called 
dreary life is in reality an ivory highway for 
those that have eyes to see and hearts to 
understand. Many women revolt against 
the sameness of the household cares, and the 
everlasting round of obscure duties. They 
rebel against the regularity and the routine, 
and the same unchanging law. But it is by 
law that the strawberry flavor is mixed and 
the pomegranate sweetened. By law the 
blade of grass is fluted, and the palm-tree 
reduced to its sword-point. By law the 
perfume of the arbutus is mixed, and by 
law the rose reddens and the lily grows 
white. Obeying the law the artist’s canvas 
bursts into color, the orator’s voice becomes 
eloquent, the writer’s page full of truth and 
beauty. All happiness begins with obe- 
dience. The house never becomes a home 
until duty is enthroned. 

The infinite God creates the seasons by 
an endless series of monotonous achieve- 
ments through the regularity of the rising 
sun, the routine of running rivers, the sym- 
phony in drab of great clouds until the sun- 
beam and the wind that seem so free are in 
reality lashed to their place by law. Every 
woman is like Victor Hugo’s prisoner, she 
has her “stone pile”; but the woman who 
does that work for the sake of duty rather 
than herself, will find the pebbles turned to 
pearls at last, and the dusty way, from 
which the romance has fled, become a June 
bower, filled with bloom and bird song. The 
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way out offered by the author of ‘“ The Dan- 
gerous Age” is the way into a cage, a man- 
trap, a cell, the way over a precipice. What 
woman wants is some one who will lead 
her into a garden, and not into an infinite 
desert. Browning’s “ Pompilia,” or Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning’s “Aurora Leigh,” 
over against this book, “The Dangerous 
Age,”’ seem like two palm-trees waving in 
an infinite desert. 


The Woman of Thirty-Five’s Last Chance 


But the real reason why thirty-five is the 
dangerous age is one that this authoress 
tries to avoid confessing, is that she feels 
that middle age is the woman’s last chance. 


The book is a confession that this age repre- — 


sents the “now-or-never” period. Others 
have walked the primrose path of dalliance, 
why should she not pluck at least one 
flower and slip back into the path before 
anyone finds it out? Who built the hedge 
and shut the soul in? If men break down 
the hedge, and go out to loot the world, 
why should not a woman? She forgets the 
gate of Eden was to shut serpents out, not 
to close souls in! 

Her husband has destroyed many of her 
ideals in any event. Now that the ideals 
have gone, the real and the actual remain, 
and the clusters are for the hand that is 
strong enough to pluck them. But this way 
lies heartbreak. It is peculiarly the peril of 
the childless woman and the childless home. 
In the twenties a thousand tender things 
bind the man and woman together; in the 
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forties God intended that the children 
should be the bands, holding the home firm. 
But in middle life, where there are no chil- 
dren, when the ideals have burned low, temp- 
tations that once would have been spurned 
begin to be considered and seem alluring. 

Knowing nothing about this woman who 
wrote “The Dangerous Age,” anyone of 
experience would risk a man’s ransom that 
she has no children; for what she is por- 
traying are the temptations of a woman that 
never crooned a cradle song. And since the 
happiness of never making the round of life 
a second time through her children is denied 
her, she begins to plan at thirty-five to make 
the round of pleasure a second time with 
another man. What nature and God in- 
tended was that the second time around 
life’s circle should be made by a mother 
moving with her child, and the third time 
around the circle by a grandmother moving 
with her grandchildren and after that the 
end, and therefore, middle age is an hour 
big with peril, heavy with destiny. 

For all men and women who love the 
American family, and whose heart is knitted 
in with the interests of their fellows, and 
who look forward to the golden age when 
all homes shall be happy, this book is full 
of warning and alarm, and this theme full 
of suggestion, rebuke, and correction. For 
American women, no less than European, the 
great disasters in woman’s life have come 
in middle age. Being about five and thirty 
years old, Lady Macbeth, for ambition’s 
sake, murdered Duncan, and stabbed to the 
heart her own happiness and her own home. 
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“FOR HE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW” 
The hearty good-fellowship and conviviality of pre-Victorian England are well shown in this favorite picture 


A. Painter of the Quiet Life 


By 
RICHARD FLETCHER 


land, there lives a man who has found 

the highest form of contentment known 
to human beings. The man is Walter 
Dendy Sadler, who for thirty years has 
reigned as one of the great English masters 
of Expressionism. Few American homes 
contain no reproduction of Dendy Sadler’s 
studies of pre-Victorian middle class life, 
and there is about these works so strong an 
atmosphere of good cheer, sweet humanity 
and solid simplicity that their popularity 
is highly obvious. Millions of copies of 
these glimpses of England from 1830-1840 
have been sold in America and these have 


[i one of the loveliest hamlets in all Eng- 


ranged from the one-dollar minor impres- 
sions to splendid eighty-dollar photogra- 
vures. Dendy Sadler originals have an 
average market value of three thousand 
dollars, and in Baltimore there are four 
splendid examples, in Omaha several pri- 
vately owned canvases, while New York 
claims at least a dozen. 

One appreciates more fully the fragrance 
of these old-day studies if one sees Walter 
Dendy Sadler in his own environment, the 
ancient hamlet of Hemingford Grey in 
Huntingdonshire, two miles from St. Ives, 
hallowed as the birthplace of the political 
Titan—Oliver Cromwell. His house—a 
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noble Georgian mansion 
—is approached by a lane 
flanked by plaster cot- 
tages. Some are pink, 
others gray; all antedate 
the nineteenth century. 
The lane is_ peopled 
sparsely—an old woman 
leaning on her stick in 
the doorway of her abode, 
a trio of fair-haired chil- 
dren, two carters in 
sumptuous waistcoats 
talking “horse” in the 
shadow of the Inn— 
“The Rose and Crown.” 
The house is clad in 
vines—ivy and scarlet 
pyracantham, the latter 
a sort of climbing moun- 
tain ash. 

As one crosses the 
threshold, the paintings 
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“T know many Ameri- 
cans,” he said. “My 
brother and his family 
live in Los Angeles, but 
I have never been there. 
I admire the Americans 
and rejoice in their 
warmth. One never feels 
the least strangeness with 
them. Of course, I am 
very grateful for their 
kind treatment of my 
work.” 

“Why did I choose 
the 1830 period?” echoes 
the artist. “It was a 
charming -era—no wars, 
no political convulsions 
—tranquillity. It was 
Britain’s halcyon. It 
preceded the avalanche 
of inventions—all very 
well in their way but not 


of Dendy Sadler come to 
life. The artist himself 
is hovering in the cool 


suit of tweed—stiff with 
paint stains, and the jacket is cut with the 
scant coquetry of the early eighties. He 
impresses one as a Kris Kringle, ruddy- 
faced, plump, and jovial. His short white 
beard, recently acquired, only adds to this 
suggestion. One lunches; lamb cutlets 
brown as agates, beans green as the grass of 
early spring and an apple tart with curds 
which could not have been surpassed even 
in the old days of careful cookery. The 
studio is a vast chamber overlooking a 
garden, now sacrificing its beauty as a 
tribute to winter’s inexorable thrall. Dendy 
Sadler dismisses his model, an _ elderly 
woman in the flowing skirts of 1830 and 
duly capped with a mass of white lace. One 
looks about the spacious workroom, as 
Dendy Sadler opens the door for the de- 
parting old model. On a long oaken shelf, 
a collection of shimmering pewter is dis- 
played. There are corner cabinets filled 
with Bristol glass, Staffordshire figures and 
specimens of rare salt glaze. Strange sew- 
ing tables, chairs of every shape, hassocks 
of all description and chests of drawers fill 
the room. All these articles are “proper- 
ties.” They have all found their places on 
the canvases of the artist. 

At the word “America,” Dendy Sadler 
brightens. 


PHOT COPYRIGHT BY & FRY, 


A portrait of Dendy Sadler, showing a . * 
characteristically observant and kindly fore Queen Victoria came 
dark hall. He wears a expression 


pretty. That little 
stretch of years just be- 


to the throne seems to me 
always like England at 
home. That is England at her best. And 
all the world pays court to domesticity and 
the homely virtues. We may delude our- 
selves and yield to the Oriental vogue or the 
Russian frenzy—the sensational glamour of 
complexity—but we weary of these things. 
And simplicity and home are the best after 
all. I have been chaffed because so many of 
my senses are laid over the mahogany of the 
private dwelling or the oaken slab of an inn. 
I can explain that. When do we reveal our 
inner selves with more trusting frankness 
than in these hours of relaxation? What 
starts the gentle flow of companionship so 
readily as a glass of wine or a pipe of tobacco 
or a cup of tea? That’s the spirit I try to 
convey—man’s true relations with his fel- 
lows. I find my subjects most yielding and 
docile when mildly occupied with the busi- 
ness of food and drink. I have been asked 
why so often I choose old people to smile 
and frown and think in my compositions. 
To me the dignity of old age is most appeal- 
ing. To me the pathetic beauty of the 
autumn of our years is more stirring than 
the senseless impatience of youth and the 
heat of our amorous summers. 

“T was brought up in Horsham—a very 
behind-the-times town where many cus- 
toms of the early nineteenth century lin- 
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gered up to the days of my youth. Many 
of my pictures have been inspired directly 
by some of my personal recollections, and I 
have tried to perpetuate that kindly hos- 
pitality and those unaffected emotions 
which seem to have vanished from Eng- 
land’s scheme of things. I have no fault to 
find with present-day conditions, although 
I live but three hours from London. Where 
is your marriage-seeking spinster today? 
She’s earning a living typing in the City. 
Where are your Darby and Joan of 1911? 
Traveling about the Continent or living in a 
flat in Kensington. Where is your pink- 
coated squire who values his port and his 
churchwarden pipe? He is driving his 
motor car between Brighton and London. 
Picturesqueness has been crushed from our 
lives by the machinery of progress. 

“Let me tell you of Horsham. With the 
good folk there home-made wines, homely 
dinners,-and entertaining flourished. I re- 
member one dinner which smacked of the 
old days and on which I shall base a pic- 
ture. The men were clustered about the 
table and a great basket of Sheffield plate 
was filled with filberts. Finally one of the 
men opened a nut which had been invaded 
by two greedy maggots. He started one 
crawling across the cloth and then the 
other” A small bet was made as to which 
would reach a given point first. Then the 
excitement began. In the twinkling of an 
eye everything was swept off the board and 
the beautifully polished table top was ex- 
posed. A judge was appointed, a course 
marked out, and for two hours they raced 
these wretched worms.until the stakes got 
too high. That shows the gambling spirit. 
They then adjourned to the smoking room. 
Long clay pipes were on the table. Spirit 
stands, hot and cold water, and cards were 
brought forward. The game generally was 
vingt-et-un. They smoked only one pipeful 
of tobacco and wanting more they took a 
clean pipe. The used pipes were sent to the 
bakehouse once a week. We are much more 
abstemious now than in the days of my 
youth, and this sort of a revel would last for 
hours. 

“As a very young boy I throbbed be- 
tween the Charybdis of Chemistry and the 
Scylla of Art. One of my vivid memories 
concerns an experiment with gunpowder 
and colored fire. My cousin and I had 
fashioned a splendid devil, and we invited 
all the neighborhood to see the abhorred 
effigy repent in smoke. We had made the 


device too wet and it would not go off. I 
went to the grocer’s and bought some gun- 
powder with which we coated the figure. 
There was a puff as soon as I touched the 
torch to the hapless shape and I as well as 
the contrivance was in flames. I was put 
under a pump and extinguished, but I was 
in bed for a long time with a mask over my 
face. I bear my scars to this day. 

“At a very early age, I was happy with 
paper and a crayon. At twelve I painted a 
series of water-colors of yachts for a Mr. 
Brown to hang in the cabin of his forty-ton 
schooner. My drawings got me into scrapes. 
I had ornamented at school my ‘Colenso,’ 
my ‘Le Misanthrope’ and my ‘Casar’s 
Commentaries’ with caricatures of the 
schoolmaster and the boys. The master 
confiscated the books, gave me a hiding, 
and stopped my pocket money until clean 
books were paid for. I have seen this same 
master since and he has told me that he 
prized the mutilated books and kept them 
on a Shelf in his study. The time had now 
arrived for my people to think of my future 
life. I was tried out for a few months in an 
office, but I was found absolutely of no use 
except to amuse the clerks by my scrib- 
blings on the blotting pad. Finally I was 
sent to London for my art training, but after 
eight months I went to Diisseldorf. 

““My arrival there was at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war, and I realized many 
great facts when I was brought face to face 
with the realities of war. To my young 
mind, the sight of wounded soldiers and 
desolate homes was most impressive. For 
six years I lived as a student in this quaint 
German village. Then I returned to Eng- 
land and at once became interested in 
themes which presented human content- 
ment. I have painted monks in their se- 
clusion, many fishing pictures, and of course 
scenes among the upper middle class of the 
first part of the nineteenth century. Ali 
these subjects are charged with a fascinat- 
ing sort of leisure and serenity, perhaps the 
best conditions this earthly life affords. 
Gradually I became known as a student 
of pre-Victorian England. I must say that 
I had in early life few of the usual struggles, 
supposedly the usual foundation of the 
artist’s career. I deliberately clung to that 
phase of British life I knew so well and ad- 
mire so ardently. It was always my idea 
that an artist should suggest a story in his 
work. I don’t mean a remote symbol but a 
direct incident. It should be life as it is 
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“WHERE THE WIDOW LIVES” 


Dendy Sadler's brush lends itself most agreeably to the humor and sentiment of a romance like 
; the one here portrayed 


lived and I must admit I yield a bit toward 
the sentimental. I try to blend sentiment 
and truth. Afterall, sentiment is emotional 
strength, just as sentimentality is emo- 
tional weakness. 

“Of course the English homes at the time 
of William IV were undeniably beautiful. 


It was the era that preceded the horrible 
days of horse-hair furniture, antimacassars 
and wax flowers. The English had assimi- 
Jated the message of those masters of art, 
Adam, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Chippen- 
dale, Lawrence, Romney and Sheraton. 
With this heritage, it is not surprising that 
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harmony and beauty were in the ascendant. 
Moreover, many treasures of the brilliant 
eighteenth century of France had been 
brought across the English Channel, owing 
to the upheaval caused by the great revo- 
lution. England was therefore in an Eden 
of good taste. Fashions in clothes con- 
sorted with the excellence of furnishings 
and pictures, and there was the strong 
memory of the brilliant Regency and the 
examples of George Brummell and Count 
d’Orsay. Much of the unnecessary frippery 
of the eighteenth century had disappeared, 
and surely the slender, splendid Britisher 
never looked better than in the tight 
pantaloons, the graceful swallow-tail coat 
and the stock of the 1830-40 decade. The 
women, too, had escaped the artificialities 
imposed by the Bonaparte ladies and the 
pseudo-Greek revival of the early nine- 
teenth century. They wore feminine and 
modest frocks, plenteous skirts and with 
no assumption of the hour-glass or serpen- 
tine form. The hair was parted naturally 
and worn in simple knots, and I ask any 
modern woman what headgear is more 
ravishing than the quaint bonnets with 
which our grandmothers accented their 
youthful charms. Then these people 
thought normally and behaved without 
affectation. This period came before the 
day of the swooning, sickly young miss 
with the vapors and the ubiquitous scent 
bottle.. Women were womanly, not hypo- 
chondriacal. Nor were they in the throes 
of the pre-Raphaelite influence as in the 
seventies or of the equally unnatural pas- 
sion for advanced thought and rights from 
the governments. In the days which I 
endeavor to recall, the English-speaking 
woman was in her apogee of perfection. 
Today she is in a chaotic state, and although 
I dare say that in undertaking her share of 
the great universal burdens she is doing an 
important work courageously, I prefer to 
think of woman as alluringly docile and 
bewitchingly dependent. 

“Plotting my paintings, discovering my 
models, clothing and grouping them are 
vital items, and I am relieved always when, 
like a stage manager, I have reached the 
point when the curtain may be rung up. I 
have many cupboards filled with costumes 
of the times, some contemporary and others 
excellent reproductions. I find that they 
blended colors admirably. There were no 
sensational contrasts of color, but the usual 
effects were symphonic and agreeable, 


while the men dressed with dignity but 
not dullness. The greens and browns and 
grays and lavender were appropriate to that 
age, whereas today we have the hysteria 
of royal purple, cerise, flame red, burnt 
orange, turquoise blue. An idea for a pic- 
ture comes to me unexpectedly and I jot it 
down in a few Pe Then I scrawl a 
sketch and finally it takes form in my mind. 
I try to imagine all the workings of the 
hearts and minds of my people. It may be 
a row in a lawyer’s office or it may be an 
aged pair inspecting the linked hearts cut 
in a tree. I always try to know what had 
gone before the actual event, and in this 
retrospection I am able often to character- 
ize with more accuracy. I must know every 
figure I put on canvas. To see him as in 
the flesh and talk with him, smoke with 
him and draw him out are necessary. Then 
I must find my types. I have already men- 
tioned the difficulty of this. 

“T frequent country fairs and scan the 
visitors for a suggestion of the old-time 
look. Once I’ve spotted my quarry, I stalk 
him as one might a deer. I engage him in 
conversation and then offer every induce- 
ment if he will consent to sit forme. Often 
I have amusing experiences. Once at a 
Norwich fair I saw a joyful type, oozing 
with health and with the rare color of coun- 
try life. He was dressed in riding breeches 
and pigskin leggings. After I made all 
overtures to this flawless relic of old Eng- 
land I found out that he was a wealthy 
baronet, to whom my model fees would not 
have been in the least enticing.” 

Dendy Sadler’s conquest of the countless 
masses is complete and far reaching, and it 
is interesting to view his work without 
regard to his fame and popularity. In spite 
of his industry and his thirty years of toil, 
this artist has produced not more than 
seventy-five canvases. He works slowly 
and with intense precision, and devotes 
many months to studying the new subject 
before he puts brush to canvas. Although 
he belongs to the so-called Dutch school 
he pays the same attention to detail as does 
Sir Alma Tadema and as did Géréme. 

One quality in these paintings of which 
his colleagues speak is Dendy Sadler’s power 
of restraint. Never does conviviality run 
to license or devotion to maudlin affection. 
It would be easy to overdo these quaint 
picture-stories of the middle class and over- 
decorate them with inartistic elaboration. 
It is the soft pedal one feels in Sadler’s work. 
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PLEASURES 


and PALACES 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


Author of “ Open House,” “ Dr. Ellen,” “The Top of the 
Morning,” etc. 


Globe trotting, hotel life, continual excitement—these things 
have meant living to Marie Rose, and she protests stormily 
when sturdy Cousin Sara suggests a flat and a housekeeper. 
Nothing could be more deadly to Marie Rose than such domes- 
ticity. Buta real fondness for Cousin Sara prevails, and set- 
tling the apartment furnishes a certain unexpected fascination. 
The failure of Louisa Salter (prospective housekeeper) to 
appear causes first indignation, then a few dubious experi- 
ments with unknown kitchen utensils. Baffling adventures with 
an ice pick and an eggshell bring to the girl’s rescue her neigh- 
bor, Galen Ward, a Western miner, temporarily bacheloring in 
his sister’s apartment. Accepting the responsibility of supply- 
ing a neglected education, he gives the wilfully unpractical 
Marie Rose so delightful a course in dinners that the girl de- 
terminedly ignores the unconventionality of the “perfectly 
darling adventure.” In spite of their congeniality these two 
do not agree on the things that make life worth living, and 
Galen Ward reluctantly departs for Lariat, leaving a proud, un- 
happy Marie Rose, who has decided to find joy once more in 
traveling. The ocean voyage with the Sperrys, however, fails to 
bring the hoped-for relief in spite of the sincere but remarkable 
devotion of Arthur Sperry; and after a thoroughly unhappy 
journey, Marie Rose, homesick and heartsick, seizes an oppor- 
tunity to go back to the spot that holds her dearest associations. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


as she neared home that Marie Rose 
had to hold herself down with severe 
warnings. “It will be thick with dust,” she 
insisted. ‘And it will smell shut up and 
musty; and there won’t be a thing to eat 
till Miss Salter arrives—and perhaps she is 
laid up again. It will be perfectly dismal.” 
She was courageously nerved for the worst 
as she put her key in the lock. 
The air of the entrance hall was fresh 
and sweet, and tinged with the fragrance of 


A NTICIPATION was beating so high 


burning wood. She turned in alarm to the 
drawing-room, to find a fire blazing on the 
hearth, and a great bow] of golden chrysan- 
themums mirrored in the dustless surface 
of the center-table. All was cleanness and 
order. In one window a growing fern 
sprayed out like a green fountain, and on 
the hearth rug, erect and prim, sat a tiny 
gray kitten. The thought that she had 
entered the wrong apartment made Marie 
Rose shrink back; but the furniture was 
hers, and her familiar books stretched along 
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the wall. The kitten looked at her com- 
posedly, then opened its jaws in a wide pink 
yawn that brought the girl down on her 
knees beside it, full of affection and laughter. 

“You perfect love! Have you come to 
live with me? And did you put the housie 
all in order?” With her cheek against the 
warm fur and a sound of infant purring in 
her ears, Marie Rose stared about her, too 
touched and happy to seek the explanation. 
Nice, fragrant little home! Her hand went 
out caressingly to the rug on which she 
knelt. 

A brisk step crossed the passage, halted, 
then turned to the drawing-room. 

“Why, my dear, I didn’t hear you ar- 
rive,” exclaimed a remorseful voice, and 
Miss Louisa Salter came in so impetuously 
that she left an apronstring on the door 
knob. “Oh, don’t mind—I’m always doing 
that,” she threw in, obliviously. ‘Well, 
the kitty welcomed you anyway. If you 
don’t like her, she won’t stay; but she was 


such a dear little trot, I had to bring her. 


Are you tired out? Will you have a cup of 
tea?” 

Marie Rose was staring amazedly at her 
housekeeper. For Cousin Sara, perhaps 
designedly, had not told her that Louisa 
Salter was beautiful. It was the beauty of 


wholesome maturity—of life richly lived— 
shining out through comely features. There 
were dimples coming and going in the fresh, 
ruddy skin, and eyes of clearest gray re- 
produced the exact tone of the gray hair, 
parted smooth and flat under a cap of white 
lawn. A broad white fichu made her plain 


dress seem the symbol of an order. Even 
the middle-aged thickness of her figure 
could not take away from her charm. The 
merry security of her bearing told that she 
was used to being admired; but she evi- 
dently wasted no thought on that subject. 

“T didn’t know you would get here first,” 
said Marie Rose. “Everything is so nice.” 

“Oh, I had to make up to you, some way, 
for all the bother I gave you before.” Miss 
Salter seemed to laugh as easily as she 
breathed. “I got your wireless yesterday 
morning—the first I had ever seen, my 
dear. I had to show it all over the village. 
The dear, good neighbors came to help me 
off, and the grocer sent his son up to town 
with me to carry the fern and the kitty— 
and a dear young girl would take my bag. 
So I came with a regular retinue. Aren’t 
people sweet? Now what can I do for 
you?” 
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Marie Rose was still too surprised to be 
very coherent. She had looked forward to 
her housekeeper as a necessary evil; but it 
was impossible to fit that term to Louisa 
Salter. ‘You are quite well again?” she 
managed to ask. 

“Oh, I am strong as a horse, my dear. 
Only I will fall down! I forgot there is a 
step or something, and off I plunge.” Her 
chuckle started eddies of dimples. “I did 
it once too often, though, so there has been 
a whole year to pay for it. And my chil- 
dren forgetting all I’ve taught them! It 
makes me ache to think what is going into 
those East Side stomachs.” 

“But I thought you were—” Marie Rose 
hesitated. “I didn’t. know you had that 
kind of classes,”’ she finished uneasily, hav- 
ing her mother’s vague dread of the social 
worker. 

“Oh, I have the swells, too. They serve 
to keep the pot boiling. My others pay, of 
course—ten cents in their hands every 
time, the dear things. But with rent and 
materials and gas—you see how that is. 
So we can’t do without the swells. And 
nice, sweet girls most of them are. Perhaps 
you know some of them.” 

“No. I have lived abroad so much, I 
know very few people here.” 

“Ah, that won’t last. One friend leads 
to another. I hope you will have a day at 
home presently, for I know more fancy sand- 
wiches than you can shake a stick at. I'll 
make you famous for them,” she promised 
with a laugh, but Marie Rose demurred. 

“What is the good?” she asked. “I am 
tired to death of parties and people. One 
says the same things over and over. I 
really don’t see anything in it.” 

Miss Salter glanced consideringly at the 
moody young face. ‘Perhaps you are in- 
terested in other things? Suffrage—?” 

“No. I have tried tobe. I deliberately 
exposed myself to it all the way up. I 
wanted to catch anything”—with a deri- 
sive smile for her own state. “But I was 
born an egotist, Miss Salter. I can’t take 
any interest in things that don’t concern me.” 

“That’s a pretty common complaint,” 
said Louisa Salter genially. ‘‘You’re not 
the first I’ve known, my dear. Tell me, 
did you have a good voyage?” 

“T suppose so. We had good weather,” 
Marie Rose sighed over the concession. 
“T used to like sea trips when I was young, 
but they bore me now,” she explained. “I 
am so glad to be here.” 
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“The kitty and I are glad to be here, 
too.” Miss Salter rose. ‘‘ Now you'll want 
to rest. Is there anything special you 
would like for dinner?” 

It was the moment for Marie Rose to 
assert her position. When her housekeeper 
had first been engaged, she had mentally 
prepared for this opening; and, though the 


zest had ebbed out of the declaration, she ° 


felt bound to make it. 

“Do anything you like about meals, Miss 
Salter,” she said. “I don’t care what we 
have, so long as I don’t have to take any 
trouble about them. I am not at all do- 
mestic.” 

Miss Salter accepted the decree good- 
humoredly. “Well, you will tell me if I 
go wrong,” she said. “I’m right here in the 
kitchen if you want help, my dear.” 

Having taken her stand, Marie Rose felt 
obliged to maintain it. She could confess 
to Mrs. Sperry that she wanted her home, 
but not to anyone who might tell Cousin 
Sara Dugmore. It was hard to keep out of 
the kitchen—glimpses showed Miss Salter 
doing such interesting things, with such 
amazing dexterity; but Marie Rose was 
very young and very sore-hearted, and in 
no mood to recognize the beauty of sur- 
render. So she stifled her energy with er- 


rands and her loneliness with the kitten, 
and braced herself doggedly against Miss 
Salter’s merry influence. She, wise woman, 


made no open attempt to exert it. She 


wrote to Miss Dugmore: 


The poor child is just like a piece of machinery 
that has slipped its belt. She’s whirring away with- 
out turning anything, and all her little cogs getting 
out of order in consequence. But we'll get her at- 
tached, presently, to one thing or another. She 
needs a job worse than anyone I ever knew. I sus- 
pect that she is more interested in her home than 
she will admit. She is plainly unhappy—some man, 
I suppose. The only form of human folly for which 
I was denied understanding. I love her dearly. 
She must have been such a spunky baby! She is 
still, bless her. 


If Marie Rose had seen that crowded 
postal card, her young dignity would have 
been offended beyond repair. She felt her- 
self very old and experienced these days— 
pensively done with illusion. “When I was 
a girl,” she said more than once, from the 
sad heights of womanhood to which she 
had climbed. 

For three weeks Miss Salter left her free; 
then, late one afternoon, she came hurrying 
into the drawing-room with her left fore- 
finger swathed in a bandage, the ends flying. 
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“My dear, will you tie this for me? 
Down round the hand, like this. I mistook 
my finger for a tomato I was slicing. Isn’t 
it too silly?” 

“Oh, Miss Salter, is it a bad cut? 
Oughtn’t you to see a doctor?” The very 
idea of bodily pain made Marie Rose shrink 
and shiver. 

“It is nothing at all; it doesn’t hurt, 
truly. Only I shall have to keep it out of 
things, and that is a nuisance. When my 
children cut and burn themselves, I scold 
them dreadfully, but I never seem to learn 
any better myself. Thank you, dear. You 
have capable hands.” She turned to the 
door: “ You won’t mind if dinner is a little 
late? I’m clumsy without all my fingers.” 

“Oh, but, Miss Salter!”? Marie Rose had 
started up. “Let me come and help you. 
I could at least slice things, and that.” 

“Why,I hate to bother you. I really can 
get along!” but the protest lacked force, 
and Marie Rose insisted. 

“T wasn’t doing anything that mattered,” 
she urged, with more joy in her alacrity than 
she realized. “Don’t expect me to know 
anything, that’s all.” 

She was given an apron and set to slicing 
tomatoes. The little kitchen seemed bright 
and pleasant. Miss Salter’s manner of 
starting to her feet, or turning to the pan- 
try, always suggested that she had just 
heard good news. She told tales of her 
East Side classes that made them both 
shout with laughter. When the tomatoes 
were done there was cheese to be grated, 
and then some crackers ought to be rolled, 
if Marie Rose was not tired. 

“T told you that you had capable hands,” 
Miss Salter said admiringly. “I can tell 
in five minutes whether a girl has natural 
‘savvy’ in her fingers—and head. I wish you 
could have seen some of my little Jew girls. 
Bright—my dear! I mean to get that class 
together again before the winter is over. 
And perhaps one of my mother classes; but, 
of course, your work will come first, always. 
I’d like to know what sort of a creature you 
had here, when I didn’t come,” she added, 
suddenly. If she had not been basting a 
fowl, she would have seen confusion, even 
panic, over by the table. 

‘“Why?” Marie Rose managed to ask. 

“I think she smoked, for one thing. I 
found a pipe behind the tea caddy; and I 
don’t suppose it was yours.” 

Marie Rose had to stifle a gasp of laughter 
that was close to tears. The pipe had fallen 
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from Galen Ward’s pocket, and she had 
meant to give it back to him on that night 
that had proved to be the end of the world. 

“There was never any smell of smoke,” 
she said truthfully. 

‘It may have belonged to a follower, of 
course. The girl was clean and orderly, 
but she utterly ruined a very good double 
boiler.” 

“Oh, I did that. There was nothing to 
show that it needed water underneath. 
How was I to tell?” 

“Upon my word! I thought we were 
born knowing that,” said Miss Salter, but 
she was diverted from the dangerous topic. 
‘Now will you watch that rice to see that 
it doesn’t boil over, while I set the table? 
It has to cook very fast, if you want the 
grains to stand out nice and separate.” 
She hurried off to the dining-room, where 
their dinners were served with pretty for- 
malities of candles and flowers. But she 
had not been gone three minutes before a 
great hissing, and imploring cries from 
Marie Rose, brought her back on a run. 
The girl was beating the air with excited 
fists while the rice streamed over the stove. 

“T never took my eyes off it!” she cried 
as Miss Salter caught up the pot and turned 
down the burner. “I watched it every 
second, Miss Salter, and it boiled over just 
the same!” 

Half the rice was gone and her stove was 
dishearteningly messed, but Miss Salter 
sat down in the nearest chair and rocked 
with laughter. She shook till there were 
tears on her ruddy cheeks, and Marie Rose, 
catching the infection, laughed with her. 
It was the most wholesome and healing 
mirth of all her intense young life; for she 
was laughing wholesouledly at herself. 

“What ought I to have done?” she im- 
plored. 

“Oh, the dear lamb! Did you think the 
power of the human eye was enough?” 
Miss Salter nearly relapsed again, but Marie 
Rose insisted. 

“Stop jeering! Tell me, what could I 
have done?” 

“Stirred it, dear. With a spoon. And 
perhaps turned down the gas a little. But 
the stirring ought to have—ah, I’m glad I 
cut my finger. I wouldn’t have missed that 
laugh for worlds.” 

“T think perhaps I had better set the 
table,” said Marie Rose meekly, ‘I don’t 
want to be left alone again with that stove.” 

Miss Salter’s cut was very slow in heal- 


ing. Day after day, the white bandage 
showed her still crippled, and Marie Rose’s 
help at dinner time became a matter of 
course. She grew proud of her capable 
hands, paring, slicing, chopping, scraping, 
and beating with an increasing dexterity 
that was a secret joy. Her instructions 
were given her so casually and informally 
that she did not dream that she was being 
lured through the first steps of Miss Salter’s 
famous primary course, or that the mate- 
rials of their meals were chosen for their 
value as object-lessons in cookery. When 
she proposed to try her hand at a dessert, 
she thought that the idea was all her own. 
Miss Salter’s assent struck just the right 
note—cheerful, willing, yet not so pleased 
as to make Marie Rose repent her offer; for 
the girl was still wary of designs on her 
character. It was a wonderful pudding, and 
Marie Rose would have given the soul out 
of her body if she could have taken it in 
her two hands, run out to Lariat, and set it 
before Galen Ward with a victorious, ‘I 
did it!” Pride of achievement had so sel- 
dom been hers. She had never stayed in 
one place long enough to stand well in her 
studies, or to develop skill in sports, or to 
find the way into any sort of practical 
activity. She could not help glorying a 
little in her pudding. 

“You know, it is really pretty good, for 
my first,’ she repeated. Miss Salter re- 
sponded generously. 

“You have born knack, my dear. Cook- 


ing’s a talent, like anything else. Some. 


people can know all the laws, yet never 
turn out a dish that is anything but com- 
monplace. So it is a drudgery to them, 
never an art. You don’t know any more 
of the laws than the kitty does, but you can 
cook. That’s an excellent pudding.” 

** And you didn’t help me so very much,” 
said Marie Rose. 

“T simply gave you the facts. It is what 
you do with them that counts.” 

“T think the flavor is right—don’t you?” 

“ Perfect.” 

“T’ll try something else tomorrow. Do 
you think I could make—muffins?” 

“Of course you could.” 

“That will be fun.” She had forgotten 
her firm stand against domesticity—even, 
for the moment, forgotten that she was 
unhappy. She took the cook book to the 
drawing-room after dinner, but presently, 
baffled by the compact phraseology, jumped 
up to question Miss Salter. 
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The kitchen door stood open, and Miss 
Salter was washing the dishes. On the sink 
board beside her lay a white roll, and, rec- 
ognizing it as her bandage, Marie Rose 
stopped short, clutched by a dreadful sus- 
picion. The wounded finger was working 
as briskly as the others. The light showed 
a faint mark across it; evidently there had 
been something that might be called a cut. 
And evidently it had healed days before. 
The rushing water had drowned the sound 
of approach. Miss Salter was smiling con- 
tentedly, even mischievously, over her work. 

Marie Rose grew two indignant inches 
taller. Without a word she turned and went 
away. When Miss Salter, freshly bandaged, 
came to the drawing-room, she found a cool 
young hostess, absorbed in her book and 
disinclined to conversation. The next day 
Marie Rose went out to luncheon, and 
showed no interest in dinner until it was on 
the table. References to last night’s pud- 
ding could not arouse a response. No topic 
was successful. After serious reflection, 
remembering dimly a half-heard step in the 
hall the night before, Miss Salter pulled off 
her bandage. 

“My finger is all well, dear,” she said 
cheerfully. “I have been soldiering dis- 
gracefully.” 

“T am glad it is healed,” was the polite 
answer. 

Of course, Marie Rose could not “stay 
mad.” She tried her resentful best, but 
Miss Salter’s merry charm, abetted by a 
shameless lack of contrition, presently won 
her back to friendliness and laughter. She 
forgave, but she would not forget. On no 
pretext would she again go near the kitchen. 
She was not to be managed, like a child. 
She had decreed that she was not domestic, 
and no one should lure her into a semblance 
of that dull quality. So she stayed aloof, 
and felt very sad and lonely, and wished 
that Christmas would not come. 

Christmas came, however, inexorably, 
Cousin Sara invited. them both out to din 
ner, but Miss Salter’s heart was set on tak 
ing part in the Christmas feast of a setth 
ment to which she had been allied. She 
spent the last days before it in a happy 
velter of preparation, making little cakes 
amd big, and plum puddings, and candy 
she was scrupulous to use only her own 
naterials 

You are giving my time, and that is 
he insisted Mari Rose, 
ecing interesting things happening with 


uite enough,” 


pink and white frosting, had a homesick 
longing to loiter near, but fiercely denied it. 

“What’s the good of Christmas?” she 
demanded of the kitten. “What’s the good 
of anything? I want to be happy.” Tears 
blinded her eyes. “Oh, kitty, I can’t go on 
being unhappy like this!” 

On Christmas morning she found Miss 
Salter planning to stagger down to the set- 
tlement with her load in her arms, and 
intervened so indignantly that the older 
woman had to submit. 

“But a taxi from here, my dear!” she 
worried. ‘Why, that would be a week’s 
living to some people.” 

“Well, it can take me afterward to the 
station, if that would make you easier,” 
Marie Rose conceded. It made Miss Salter 
much easier. 

“Then you will see some of my dear chil- 
dren,” she said happily. 

The cab carried them down through the 
squalid quarters whose existence Marie 
Rose hated to remember. Her senses 
shrank and protested until a sudden vision 
of how Mrs. Sperry would have shrunk 
stiffened her to a sturdier attitude. She 
was still resentful of the overemphasized 
likeness between them. Still, she was re- 
lieved when the fresh paint and window 
boxes of the settlement shone out from its 
dingy setting. 

The groups of children and young people 
on the sidewalk seemed to multiply by 
magic as the taxicab drew up. Miss Salter 
stepped out, smiling anticipation, rosy, 
handsome, a living embodiment of good 
will on earth, and stood, braced and merry, 
for their welcome. The yell that went up 
brought heads out of every window on the 
block. 

“Miss Salter! Our Miss Salter!” They 
swarmed about her, embraced her, clung to 
her arms, and shouted their welcome till 
she had to lift a hand and ery out for order. 
As the tumult subsided, single voices began 
to emerge: “Have you come back to stay?” 


. “We got another baby.” . . . “I can 
make bread now, Miss Salter.”” . . . “Will 
you have our class again?” “Oh, 


won't you stay!’ 

She laughed her greetings, embraced 
those within reach, and began taking out 
her packages. Their suggestive shapes and 
fragrance roused a fresh tumult. Every 
badly wanted to help carry them, and a lane 
was cleared to the stops for a reaponsibl 
little procession The unemployed con 
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“The kitty and I are glad to be here, 
too.” Miss Salter rose. ‘‘ Now you'll want 
to rest. Is there anything special you 
would like for dinner?” 

It was the moment for Marie Rose to 
assert her position. When her housekeeper 
had first been engaged, she had mentally 

- prepared for this opening; and, though the 
zest had ebbed out of the declaration, she 
felt bound to make it. 

“Do anything you like about meals, Miss 
Salter,” she said. “I don’t care what we 
have, so long as I don’t have to take any 
trouble about them. I am not at all do- 

- mestic.” 

Miss Salter accepted the decree good- 
humoredly. “Well, you will tell me if I 
go wrong,” she said. “I’m right here in the 
kitchen if you want help, my dear.” 

Having taken her stand, Marie Rose felt 
obliged to maintain it. She could confess 
to Mrs. Sperry that she wanted her home, 
but not to anyone who might tell Cousin 
Sara Dugmore. It was hard to keep out of 
the kitchen—glimpses showed Miss Salter 
doing such interesting things, with such 
amazing dexterity; but Marie Rose was 
very young and very sore-hearted, and in 
no mood to recognize the beauty of sur- 
render. So she stifled her energy with er- 
rands and her loneliness with the kitten, 
and braced herself doggedly against Miss 
Salter’s merry influence. She, wise woman, 
made no open attempt to exert it. She 
wrote to Miss Dugmore: 


The poor child is just like a piece of machinery 
that has slipped its belt. She’s whirring away with- 
‘out turning anything, and all her little cogs getting 
out of order in consequence. But we’ll get her at- 
tached, presently, to one thing or another. She 
needs a job worse than anyone I ever knew. I sus- 
pect that she is more interested in her home than 
she will admit. She is plainly unhappy—some man, 
I suppose. The only form of human folly for which 
I was denied understanding. I love her dearly. 
She must have been such a spunky baby! She is 
still, bless her. 


If Marie Rose had seen that crowded 
postal card, her young dignity would have 
beea offended beyond repair. She felt her- 
self very old and experienced these days— 
pensively done with illusion. “When I was 

a girl,” she said more than once, from the 
a heights of womanhood to which she 
had climbed. 

For three weeks Miss Salter left her free; 
then, late one afternoon, she came hurrying 
into the drawing-room "with her left fore- 
finger swathed in a bandage, the ends flying. 
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“My dear, will you tie this for me? 
Down round the hand, like this. I mistook 
my finger for a tomato I was slicing. Isn’t 
it too silly?” 

“Oh, Miss Salter, is it a bad cut? 
Oughtn’t you to see a doctor?” The very 
idea of bodily pain made Marie Rose shrink 
and shiver. 

“It is nothing at all; it doesn’t hurt, 
truly. Only I shall have to keep it out of 
things, and that is a nuisance. When my 
children cut and burn themselves, I scold 
them dreadfully, but I never seem to learn 
any better myself. Thank you, dear. You 
have capable hands.” She turned to the 
door: “You won’t mind if dinner is a little 
late? I’m clumsy without all my fingers.” 

“Oh, but, Miss Salter!”” Marie Rose had 
started up. “‘Let me come and help you. 
I could at least slice things, and that.” 

“Why, I hate to bother you. I really can 
get along!” but the protest lacked force, 
and Marie Rose insisted. 

“T wasn’t doing anything that mattered,” 
she urged, with more joy in her alacrity than 
she realized. ‘Don’t expect me to know 
anything, that’s all.” 

She was given an apron and set to slicing 
tomatoes. The little kitchen seemed bright 
and pleasant. Miss Salter’s manner of 
starting to her feet, or turning to the pan- 
try, always suggested that she had just 
heard good news. She told tales of her 
East Side classes that made them both 
shout with laughter. When the tomatoes 
were done there was cheese to be grated, 
and then some crackers ought to be rolled, 
if Marie Rose was not tired. 

“T told you that you had capable hands,” 
Miss Salter said admiringly. “I can tell 
in five minutes whether a girl has natural 
‘savvy’ in her fingers—and head. I wish you 
could have seen some of my little Jew girls. 
Bright—my dear! I mean to get that class 
together again before the winter is over. 
And perhaps one of my mother classes; but, 
of course, your work will come first, always. 
I'd like to know what sort of a creature you 
had here, when I didn’t come,” she added, 
suddenly. If she had not been basting a 
fowl, she would have seen confusion, even 
panic, over by the table. 

‘“Why?” Marie Rose managed to ask. 

“I think she smoked, for one thing. I 
found a pipe behind the tea caddy; and I 
don’t suppose it was yours.” 

Marie Rose had to stifle a gasp of laughter 
that was close to tears. The pipe had fallen 


from Galen Ward’s pocket, and she had 
meant to give it back to him on that night 
that had proved to be the end of the world. 

“There was never any smell of smoke,” 
she said truthfully. 

‘“It may have belonged to a follower, of 
course. The girl was clean and orderly, 
but she utterly ruined a very good double 
boiler.” 

“Oh, I did that. There was nothing to 
show that it needed water underneath. 
How was I to tell?” 

“Upon my word! I thought we were 
born knowing that,” said Miss Salter, but 
she was diverted from the dangerous topic. 
“Now will you watch that rice to see that 
it doesn’t boil over, while I set the table? 
It has to cook very fast, if you want the 
grains to stand out nice and separate.” 
She hurried off to the dining-room, where 
their dinners were served with pretty for- 
malities of candles and flowers. But she 
had not been gone three minutes before a 
great hissing, and imploring cries from 
Marie Rose, brought her back on a run. 
The girl was beating the air with excited 
fists while the rice streamed over the stove. 

“T never took my eyes off it!” she cried 
as Miss Salter caught up the pot and turned 
down the burner. “I watched it every 
second, Miss Salter, and it boiled over just 
the same!” 

Half the rice was gone and her stove was 
dishearteningly messed, but Miss Salter 
sat down in the nearest chair and rocked 
with laughter. She shook till there were 
tears on her ruddy cheeks, and Marie Rose, 
catching the infection, laughed with her. 
It was the most wholesome and healing 
mirth of all her intense young life; for she 
was laughing wholesouledly at herself. 

“What ought I to have done?” she im- 
plored. 

“Oh, the dear lamb! Did you think the 
power of the human eye was enough?” 
Miss Salter nearly relapsed again, but Marie 
Rose insisted. 

“Stop jeering! Tell me, what could I 
have done?” 

“Stirred it, dear. With a spoon. And 
perhaps turned down the gas a little. But 
the stirring ought to have—ah, I’m glad I 
cut my finger. I wouldn’t have missed that 
laugh for worlds.” 

“T think perhaps I had better set the 
table,” said Marie Rose meekly.’ “I don’t 
want to be left alone again with that stove.” 

Miss Salter’s cut was very slow in heal- 
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ing. Day after day, the white bandage 
showed her still crippled, and Marie Rose’s 
help at dinner time became a matter of 
course. She grew proud of her capable 
hands, paring, slicing, chopping, scraping, 
and beating with an increasing dexterity 
that was a secret joy. Her instructions 
were given her so casually and informally 
that she did not dream that she was being 
lured through the first steps of Miss Salter’s 
famous primary course, or that the mate- 
rials of their meals were chosen for their 
value as object-lessons in cookery. When 
she proposed to try her hand at a dessert, 
she thought that the idea was all her own. 
Miss Salter’s assent struck just the right 
note—cheerful, willing, yet not so pleased 
as to make Marie Rose repent her offer; for 
the girl was still wary of designs on her 
character. It was a wonderful pudding, and 
Marie Rose would have given the soul out 
of her body if she could have taken it in 
her two hands, run out to Lariat, and set it 
before Galen Ward with a victorious, ‘I 
did it!” Pride of achievement had so sel- 
dom been hers. She had never stayed in 
one place long enough to stand well in her 
studies, or to develop skill in sports, or to 
find the way into any sort of practical 
activity. She could not help glorying a 
little in her pudding. 

“You know, it is really pretty good, for 
my first,” she repeated. Miss Salter re- 
sponded generously. 

“You have born knack, my dear. Cook- 
ing’s a talent, like anything else. Some 
people can know all the laws, yet never 
turn out a dish that is anything but com- 
monplace. So it is a drudgery to them, 
never an art. You don’t know any more 
of the laws than the kitty does, but you can 
cook. That’s an excellent pudding.” 

“And you didn’t help me so very much,” 
said Marie Rose. 

“T simply gave you the facts. It is what 
you do with them that counts.” 

“T think the flavor is right—don’t you?” 

“Perfect.” 

“T’ll try something else tomorrow. Do 
you think I could make—muffins?” 

“Of course you could.” 

“That will be fun.” She had forgotten 
her firm stand against domesticity—even, 
for the moment, forgotten that she was 
unhappy. She took the cook book to the 
drawing-room after dinner, but presently, 
baffled by the compact phraseology, jumped 

up to question Miss Salter. 
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‘Rhe kitchen door stood open, and Miss 
Salter was washing the dishes. On the sink 
board beside her lay a white roll, and, rec- 
ognizing it as her bandage, Marie Rose 
stopped short, clutched by a dreadful sus- 
picion. The. wounded finger was working 
as. briskly as the others, The light showed 
a faint mark across it; evidently there had 
been something that might be called a cut. 
And evidently it had. healed days before. 
The rushing water had drowned the sound 
of approach. Miss Salter was smiling con- 
tentedly, even mischievously, over her work. 

Marie Rose grew two indignant inches 
taller. Without a word she turned and went 
~ away. When Miss Salter, freshly bandaged, 

came to the drawing-room, she found a cool 
young hostess, absorbed in her book and 
disinclined to conversation. The next day 
Marie Rose went out to luncheon, and 
showed no interest in dinner until it was on 
the table. References to last night’s pud- 
ding could not arouse a response. No topic 
was successful. After serious reflection, 
remembering dimly a half-heard step in the 
hall the night before, Miss Salter pulled off 
her bandage. 

“My finger is -all’ well, dear,’ she said 
cheerfully. “I have been soldiering dis- 
gracefully.” - 

“T am glad it is healed,” was the polite 
answer. 

Of course, Marie Rose could not “stay 
mad.” She tried her resentful best, but 
Miss Salter’s merry charm, abetted by a 
shameless lack of contrition, presently won 
her back to friendliness and laughter. She 
forgave, but she would not forget. On no 
pretext would she again go near the kitchen. 
She was not to be managed, like a child. 
She had decreed that she was not domestic, 
and no one should lure her into.a semblance 
of that dull quality. So she stayed aloof, 
and felt very sad and lonely, and wished 
that Christmas would not come. 

Christmas came, however, inexorably. 
Cousin Sara invited them both out to din- 
ner, but Miss Salter’s heart was set on tak- 
ing part in the Christmas feast of a settle- 
ment to which she had been allied. She 
spent the last days before it in a happy 
welter of preparation, making little cakes 
and big, and plum puddings, and candy. 
She was scrupulous to use only her own 
materials. 

“You are giving my time, and that is 
quite enough,” she insisted. Marie Rose, 
seeing interesting things happening with 
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pink and ‘white frosting, had a homesick 
longing to loiter near, but fiercely denied it. 

“What’s the good of Christmas?” she 
demanded of the kitten. ‘What’s the good 
of anything? I want to be happy.” Tears 
blinded her eyes. “Oh, kitty, I can’t goon 
being unhappy like this!” 

On Christmas morning she found Miss 
Salter planning to stagger down to the set- 
tlement with her load in her arms, and 
intervened so indignantly that the older 
woman had to submit. 

“But a taxi from here, my dear!” she 
worried. “Why, that would be a week’s 
living to some people.” 

“Well, it can take me afterward to the 
station, .if that would make you easier,” 
Marie Rose conceded. It made Miss Salter 
much easier. 

“Then you will see some of my dear chil- 
dren,” she said happily. 

The cab carried them down through the 
squalid quarters whose existence Marie 
Rose hated to remember. Her senses 
shrank and protested until a sudden vision 
of how Mrs. Sperry would have shrunk 
stiffened her to a sturdier attitude. She 
was still resentful of the overemphasized 

-likeness between them. Still, she was re- 
lieved when the fresh paint and window 
boxes of the settlement shone out from its 
dingy setting. 

The groups of children and young people 
on the sidewalk seemed to multiply by 
magic as the taxicab drew up. Miss Salter 
stepped out, smiling anticipation, rosy, 
handsome, a living embodiment of good 
will on earth, and stood, braced and merry, 
for their welcome. The yell that went up 
brought heads out of every window on the 
block. 

“Miss Salter! Our Miss Salter!” They 
swarmed about her, embraced her, clung to 
her arms, and shouted their welcome till 
she had to lift a hand and cry out for order. 
As the tumult subsided, single voices began 
to emerge: “Have you come back to stay?” 


. . . “We got another baby.” . . . “I can 
make bread now, Miss Salter.” . . . “Will 
you have our class again?” ... “Oh, 


won’t you stay!” 

She laughed her greetings, embraced 
those within reach, and began taking out 
her packages. Their suggestive shapes and 
fragrance roused a fresh tumult. Every- 
body wanted to help carry them, and a lane 
was cleared to the steps for a responsible 
little procession. The unemployed con- 
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The letters fell from Marie Rose’s hands. She slipped down on her knees by the couch, 
an arm up as though to ward off a blow 
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tinued to pour out a year’s news. Marriage, 
death, disaster, broken bones, personal 
achievements—all came in the same strain 
of cheerful impartiality. Miss Salter’s 
knowledge of persons and affairs seemed 
unlimited. She questioned and sympa- 
thized and shook out her radiant, dimpled 
chuckle till Marie Rose, forgotten in her 
corner, saw herself as doomed to be always 
an outsider. This was Miss Salter’s real 
life; Marie Rose’s affairs held only one 
little corner of her interest. This was her 
job, where her heart lay. Everyone on 
earth had something to care about—every- 
one but Marie Rose. 

“‘Good-by, dear—Merry Christmas—lots 
of love to Cousin Sara—thanks for bringing 
me down!” Miss Salter’s warmth was gen- 
uine, but oblivious; she was already men- 
tally turning back her cuffs and tying on 
her apron. Marie Rose, driving sadly away, 
tried to offer herself a life of good’works in 
place of personal happiness, but her candid 
young spirit would have none of it. 

“T can’t live for others. I don’t want 
to,” she rebelled. “I want a good time!’ But 
she admitted, very secretly, that it would 
be sweet to be loved as Louisa Salter was. 

Christmas dinner was early, to suit Mr. 
Dugmore. He had recently been ill, so no 


other guests had been asked and the pleas- 
ant old family home seemed to have taken 
on a memorial stillness. Marie Rose tried 
to bear herself brightly, but the inner cry 
never ceased—“What is there for me? 


What is there for me?’”’ She was not aware 
of her own silences. When Mr. Dugmore 
had retreated for his afternoon nap, Cousin 
Sara laid kind hands on her shoulders, look- 
ing into her eyes with warmth and under- 
standing and quiet strength. 

“What is it, little girl?” she asked. 

All the day’s misery, the anger and 
despair of her bewildered heart, surged up 
into stormy speech. 

“Oh, it is all so dreadful! Nobody wants 
me, Cousin Sara. I don’t belong anywhere. 
I haven’t got any real life. I can’t even 
travel any more! It’s soempty. The good 
times are all dead. I wish I were dead, too! 
I don’t know what to do!” 

Cousin Sara drew her down on the old 
leather davenport and held her, mother- 
fashion, with soft pattings. Her eyes, look- 
ing over the girl’s head into the fire, were 
grave with gathering pvrpose. At last she 
brought her hand gently down on her knee, 
as though to say, “T’ll do it!” 
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“You know, dear, your father was very 
close to me,’ ’ she began. “He was my dear- 
est cousin, my most intimate friend. Do 
you remember him?” 

Marie Rose’s bent head answered with an 
indifferent negative. ‘Scarcely,” she mur- 
mured. “Only when he was ill. He was 
cross to me.” 

“Ah, poor George—I know. He was so 
troubled for you, Marie Rose. - He always 
told me things that he would not have said 
to anyone else. And I have kept the letters 
of his last years. I have thought—” she 
hesitated, then went on with fresh firm- 
ness—“I have thought that I might show 
them to you one day. I felt that if you 
were at all like him, the time would come 
when you needed them. And I believe it 
has.” She rose and took from a locked 
drawer in the secretary a package of old 
letters. Yet, before handing them over, 
she hesitated again, silently asking counsel. 
“Yes, I am sure it is right,” she said, and 
laid them in the girl’s lap, then went away. 

Marie Rose took them up with half- 
hearted interest. She knew her father only 
as sad and irritable. Her mother had never 
been willing to talk of him, and the occa- 
sional word of praise from others had always 
surprised her. She had privately decided 
that he must have been “a good deal of a 
crank.” A relative had once said, in her 
hearing, “It was a great loss to the world 
that George died young,” and Marie Rose 
had wondered, but had not asked why. 
She did not like sad topics. These old 
pages, smelling faintly of old ink, repelled 
her. Not until she came to her own name 
was her attention fully aroused. 


Marie Rose is a beauty, but so naughty. She 
needs a firm hand. I am afraid this pillar-to-post 
life is as bad for babies as it is for work. I get noth- 
ing whatever done. I have books with me. My 
mornings are fairly—theoretically—undisturbed. 
Carrie can’t see why it matters what particular land 
happens to lic under the windows. NorcanI. Yet, 
after every move, I waste about three weeks getting 
used to new surroundings, and as many more, from 
the uneasiness of the coming change. And, as we 
rarely stay more than six weeks in a place, even 
your bad arithmetic can estimate my output. The 
book is worth doing. I never lose my faith in that. 
But am I worthy of doing it? If I were, would any 
way of life, or anything else, prevent it? Am I not 
seizing an excuse to shirk ’ something a little too 
hard for me? I wish I could have five minutes of 
your bracing faith... . The baby demands my 
attention, also my inkstand. She has neither man- 
ners nor morals, but she is an enchanting little piece. 
I wish you could see her at this minute, scolding her 
daddy and the universe because the inkstand is 
still out of reach. 
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Rejoice with me, dear Sara! We are coming 
home in the fall, to take a house and settle down. I 
am so happy about it, I could emit yells. It is a big 
sacrifice on Carne’s part, poor girl, for she hates 
housekeeping and fixed conditions, and believes she 
isn’t well in America. She wanted to compromise 
on Rome or Paris, but I stood out for home—and 
now, having won, I feel somewhat ashamed. But it 
really isn’t a matter of my own way or pleasure. 
My book is for America. It needs American condi- 
tions, influences, es libraries, if it is to 
grow into a reality. It will be a longer task than I 
thought. I have dreamed it for ten years. But to 
get it worked out in detail, practical and unassail- 
able—and readable to the stock broker and the 
shopping lady and all who don’t care a whoop about 
economic adjustment, but must be made to care. 
Sara, if I can do this thing as I see it—Ten 
years, at the least. . Words can’t tell how I 
am looking forward ‘to seeing you again. And I 
want you to see Marie Rose. She is a small cyclone 
for energy, and I mean to turn that force to some 
purpose. It appals me, the way women throw away 
their days—scatter them right and left as though 
they were pebbles. I am sick to death of the idea 
of amusement. In this life, one hears of nothing 
else. Carrie says I am growing into a crank, and I 
dare say she is right. America and long, solid days 
of work will straighten me out. I don’t want to 
lose touch with the majority. Call me down when 
you see me growing too queer. . . . 


It isn’t necessary to write, when I shall see you 
so soon, but I am garrulous with happiness. I have 
been teaching Marie Rose to sing national anthems, 
much to Carrie’s disgust. The baby hasn’t a tune 
in her—I don’t believe she will develop any talent. 
But she is vigorous and plucky and honest, and a 
whirlwind for energy. She will make a valuable 
woman. And she shall learn to WORK! I am 
growing hipped on that subject—the American 
woman’s indifference to, ignorance of, work. 
Carrie, poor girl, droops bodily at the prospect ‘of 
staid home life and domestic difficulties. . Surely it 
can’t be as bad as she expects. Tell her all the 
cheering things you can think of. Don’t your ma- 
tron friends get some fun out of their homes? I try 
to feel selfish at coercing her, but I can’t. Mine 
eyes have seen the glory—a world redeemed from 
the crime of hunger, the vice of poverty, the blas- 
phemy of despair. I can make men look at my 

plan—I know that. Then they will attack it, spit 
upon it, tear it to shreds—and so make of what 
survives a matter of course, an inevitable common- 
place on which the next generation will stand to do 
its building. I had a profession once, but now, 
praise be, I have a job! Twenty years more, 
as does it matter, so long as one lives 
to doit? ... 


I hope my cable didn’t alarm you. Carrie’s in- 
disposition was not serious enough to announce, yet 
it was serious enough to keep us here. The doctor 
advised against the trip, and, I suppose, in her state 
of nerves, a postponement was necessary. She is 
picking up very fast, and I hope next month will see 
us started. The doctor seemed to me a noodle. 
The sort that women of means always manage to 
discover, but one can’t put up one’s ignorant opinion 
against professional verdicts. Marie Rose’s nurse 
chose this time to leave us, so I am taking her place. 
I wonder if a baffled desire for drink is as fevering 
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as a baffled desire for work? But the baby is a 
duck. She shall send you some cross-kisses to 
sweeten this peevish note. . . . 


It is hard to answer your letter. Different loyal- 
ties keep one silent. Have you ever thought of the 
practical side of our situation? The fact that the 
greater part of the money is not mine troubles me as 
little, I believe, as it could trouble any man living. 
Yet you can understand that it prevents my putting 
down my foot in the traditional fashion. We are up 
here for the winter sports, and a deadly bore I find 
them, but the air—or the amusement—s certainly 
doing Carrie good. She is remarkably well, for her. 
She dreads the crossing so, at this wild time of the 
year, that I have consented to wait until spring. I 
am getting a little work done, and a few months 
more won’t matter. I dare say I need to be taught 
patience quite as much as my daughter does. She 
often reminds me of a wicked little pony—head 
back, eyes gleaming, fore legs braced against the 
halter. She needs a patient daddy, if she is to be 
properly broken to harness. She will pull well when 
she has learned, dear baby. . . . 


Yes, it is spring, but we are not coming until 
autumn. Carrie has been ailing again, and grows 
hysterical at the mention of her native land. I 
can’t leave her—I most certainly can’t leave Marie 
Rose. And there seems to be no merciful prospect 
of losing the money that makes hysterics possible. 
If one only knew—However, I am working hard. 
And in September we saii—right or wrong. 


I have given up coming. We shall spend the 
winter here. A good many reasons seem to make it 
best. Write to me often, and don’t think any worse 
of me than you can help. I am not working very 
much. I am as sure of the book as ever, but less 
sure of myself. If I only had a son, to go on with 
it from this point! . . . 


Forgive me, dear Sara. I might have known 
that my seeming to lie down would hurt you more 
than the real truth. You would have to hear it 
soon, anyway. My dearest cousin and friend, they 
give me only a few months more. Not fashionable 
noodles, but scientific specialists with curt voices 
and kind, sorry eyes. . . . So there goes my hope. 
While I suspected, but before the crushing cer- 
tainty had made an old man of me, I went over 
all my mass of papers to see if something could not 
survive, some outline that would stimulate others, 
give them the clue to where they must begin to dig. 
But it was hopeless. All the evidence lay still too 
far down—clear to my eyes, but unquarried. There 
was nothing, as it stood, for those who had not gone 
with me to grasp. My torch was only a little waste 
wood. So the day I knew with certainty, I burned 
every scrap with my own hands. And then became 
a very old man, sick unto death. . . . Carrie knows, 
but can not or will not believe. She plans next 
year as confidently as Marie Rose plans the next 
half hour. That fine, untutored child— Sara, in 
heaven’s name, how can we leave our own? . . . 


I can’t answer your letter, but it is like a hand 
in mine, day and night. There is something I must 
write you while I am able. The growing weight of 
it has made me almost forget my dream of putting 
the world in order—for I have yet to put my own 
house in order. Death gives us an almighty freedom 
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of speech. I can tell you, now, my fears for Marie 
Rose. She will have no regular education, no real 
training. She will be taught to see only what is 
pleasant, to do only what is amusing, to fly from 
boredom as though it were the plague, to regard a 
headache as a calamity and a difficulty as an insult. 
You can do nothing as things are, but if ever life 
gives you a chance, Sara, I ask you to take charge of 
my child. Teach her patience—teach her to work. 
I don’t care what the work is, mind or body, so long 
as she learns to go on with it after it has ceased to 
amuse—to spend herself, to grind long patient 
hours, and so purify her soul of the curse of trivial- 
ity. A woman who can not work neither has nor 
gives happiness. She holds the whole world down. 
I say it deliberately in all its harshness—she is not 
fit to be the wife of a man who cares for his kind 
and who has a task to perform. If I thought my 
little girl would some day block the devotion and 
labor of a real man with her——God forgive me! I 
see my own failures clearly enough, believe that. 
Forget what I have said, but remember, remember 
my little girl. 


The letters fell from Marie Rose’s hands. 
She slipped down on her knees by the couch, 
an arm up as though to ward off a blow. 

“Oh—no, she stammered. ‘Oh, my 
father—no, no!” 

Dusk grew to darkness and the fire sank 
to a red glow before she moved. At last, 
through her desolation, a voice seemed to 
speak, “Something that hurts beyond endur- 
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ance.” She lifted her head. -They were 
Jean’s words, pouring sudden illumination. 
“That changed my whole life,” she had 
said. Hope grew from a trembling spark 
to a steady light; a life could be changed. 
Marie Rose sprang to her feet. — 

“T can learn!” she cried. “Oh, my 
father—Galen—I can learn!” 

Louisa Salter, tired, but radiating con- 
tent with her day, was getting herself a late 
supper, chiefly of bread and milk, in the 
bright little kitchen. She was not expecting 
Marie Rose until the next day, and started 
when the door behind her flew open. The 
girl’s face was transfigured. The unendur- 
able sight had whitened her cheeks, but her 
eyes were a dark blaze of hope. 

“Miss Salter, I want you to teach me to 
work,” she began, with tense composure. 
“Never mind why—don’t ever ask me. 
Teach me to work hard, hard. No mat- 
ter if I object or try to shirk. Drive me. 
I want you to. And teach me patience. I 
must learn patience.”” Then youth flashed 
out. Her doubled fists beat the air. “I 
want to begin now—I can’t wait one 


(In the March [ final] instalment, Marie Rose receives a summons) 


minute!” 
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The garden of Arnold Benneit’s home in Fontainebleau, France 


Arnold Bennett On Books and 


VVomankind 


The author of ‘‘The Old Wives’ Tale” and “‘ Helen with the High Hand" 
pays his compliments to the sex 


By 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
Dramatist, Critic and Essayist 


EDITOR’S NoTE.—This interview was made at Mr. Bennett’s home at Fontainebleau, 
France, and discloses, as no other utterance of the novelist has done, his personal opinion of 


the feminine mind. 

RNOLD BENNETT does not look 
much more than thirty. Yet, as 
he owned, he has turned forty- 

four. He has a strangely brisk and very 
boyish air. His hair is thick and of a dark 
brown hue. . His eyes are keen. His heavy 
brown mustache surmounts a flexible and 
rather ironic mouth. Except for the mus- 
tache, his face is smooth. His features are 
irregular, the reverse of classical. There is 
nothing in his manner that suggests the 


man of letters. He might be a stock- 
broker, an artist, or an actor. All that he 
hints at is alertness and success. Success 
has come to him in various forms. His 
books are far more widely read than most. 
They are classed with the “best sellers.” 
Arnold Bennett has had several clever 
plays produced. He has painted pictures. 

From this, maybe, you will get the impres- 
sion that the author of “The Old Wives’ 
Tale” and “The Card” is an artistic 
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touche-d-tout. And #0 he is. But what he 
touches he treats skilfully and sometimes 
brilliantly. His success has not inflated 
him. He is honest, almost to the point of 
cynicism. Read his own life story, pub- 
lished just eight years ago in London under 
the title of “The Truth about an Author,” 
and you will understand how cynical, and 
yet how very frank, the man can be when 
he sets his mind on sincerity. “The Truth 
about an Author” should be on the book- 
shelves of all writing men and women. It 
is the freest, most untrammelled little work 
about the literary life I ever read. Not an 
uplifting or a very noble book, perhaps. 
Not a book which will commend itself to 
dreamers. But somehow I think it would 
have had its charm, a rather painful charm, 
even for Stevenson. He might have dis- 
liked its plain, straightforward practicality. 
He would have admired its forceful style, 
its truth, its boldness. 

The author’s life it deals with is all Eng- 
lish. For. with the strange directness which 
marks all he says, Arnold Bennett owns 
that whatever he may know about men 
and things was learned in England. 

In this very curious book, he has drawn a 
picture of himself at thirty; an honest and 
by no means flattering picture, which is 
well worth quoting. 

“What I saw,” says he, “was a young 
man who preéminently knew his way 
about, and who was apt to be rather too 
complacent over this fact; a young man 
with some brilliance but far more shrewd- 
ness; a young man with a highly developed 
faculty for making a little go a long way; a 
young man who was accustomed to be 
listened to when he thought fit to speak, 
and who was decidedly more inclined to 
settle questions than to raise them.” 

Time has not greatly changed him, I 
suspect, since he penned those lines. He 
is still shrewd, he is still brilliant, still well 
pleased with himself. And he has cause to 
be. He sees life as it is, not as it might or 
could or should be if it were different. No 
dreams—no speculation—dims his eye. 

He began, like many others of his 
cloth, by scribbling, inconsequentially and 
superficially, for the newspapers. In his 
_ own Midland native town in England, he 
contributed paragraphs (gratuitously) to a 
small weekly. In London he “free-lanced”’ 
(and he has told us more than once of the 
deep scorn with which he views the business 
of “‘free-lancing,”’ with its wretched assump- 
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tion of independence and its real slavery). 
He hung upon the outskirts of ‘‘ Bohemia.” 
But, all this time, he was drudging as a 
clerk in a lawyer’s office, compiling bills of 
costs, and training himself, as he supposed, 
to be more practical than nature had 
meant him to be. It was a shock to him at 
first to learn from friends that he, too, had 
the artistic temperament. Then he grew 
proud of it. One day, after some struggles 
with his soul, he resigned his clerkship and 
became assistant editor of a weekly, en- 
titled Woman. 

When he was young, Arnold Bennett 
read widely, though not deeply or with 
method. He admits that, till he grew to be 
a man, he knew little of the standard Eng- 
lish authors, even of Dickens and George 
Eliot. 

“Now,” said he, “I am so busy writing 
that I have seldom time for reading.” 

Yet, while I waited for him in his sitting- 
room, I saw well-stocked bookcases, elo- 
quent of a catholic and cultured taste.. 
Many of the works were French. Verlaine 
and Baudelaire, Alfred de Musset and the 
great novelists of France were of the number. 

“My wife is French, you know,’’. said 
Arnold Bennett, when I questioned him as 
to his literary preferences. “Oh, yes. I 
speak French, too. What do I think of 
American novelists? I like Mark Twain 
immensely and I admire poor David Gra- 
ham Phillips. His stories were not always 
free from flaws. But they were real and 
vital. There was something in them. 

“Tf anyone has influenced my work it is 
George Moore. He is a great writer. His 
‘Confessions of a Young Man,’ his ‘Esther 
Waters,’ and his ‘Evelyn Innes’ are re- 
markable. But it’s a pity he can’t leave 
his books alone. He is always rewriting 
them. Besides George Moore, some of the 
French novelists have left an impression 
on me. No. Not Balzac and not Flaubert. 
One or two of Flaubert’s short stories. But 
there are works of his I cannot read. His 
day has past. One of the recent men whom 
I admire is Gide. In my boyhood I was 
fond of Eugéne Sue, and I dipped into Gabo- 
riau—a master. I don’t know whether I 
should care much now for Sue. Of all the 
Frenchmen, though, the de Goncourt broth- 
ers have most influenced me.” 

I asked him what he thought of women 
novelists. Ignoring Georges Sand and 
George Eliot, he hinted that he had not a 
high opinion of them. 
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A portrait of the novelist who draws women of 
character and charm, but avers in the accompany- 
ing interview that he finds something “hard” in 
femininity. A capital likeness of Arnold Bennett 
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“Elinor Glyn? She doesn’t exist. She 
has no style and no ideas. She is not even 
indecent. I had heard so much about the 
wickedness of her ‘Three Weeks’ that I 
bought the book. I went through chapter 
after chapter, without finding anything 
that shocked me in it. Marie Corelli? She 
is stronger. But she doesn’t count.” 

Arnold Bennett has positive opinions 
concerning womankind. In the old days 
when he sub-edited a magazine for women, 
he suffered from the ways and whims of the 
sex. His opinion of women as writers is 
the reverse of flattering; although one wo- 
man whom he knew long years ago was for 
a time a model secretary. Then: 

“While I was away on business,” said 
Mr. Bennett, “I got a letter from the girl, 
who briefly told me that she had ‘found 
Christ.’ Soon after she was taken to an 
insane asylum.” 

In journalism he met just one woman 
who wrote decent English. And that, he 
told me, was her only merit. “The women 
whom I had to deal with in my editorial 
character,” he added, ‘were always weep- 
ing. I am sure I don’t know why on earth 
they wept. I treated them quite kindly. 
Of style, they as a rule knew nothing. The 
very meaning of the word was sealed to 
some of them. A lady—of-high standing, 
by the way—once asked me for a lesson in 
style. Iagreed. First I conducted her to a 
plain, simple school-teacher, to be grounded 
in grammar, of which she was quite inno- 
cent. Then I took hold of her myself. But 
it was waste of time. She never learned 
what style meant. Most women writers 
I have known were involved and unclear. 
Nor can I now recall a single one who had 
anything really original or illuminating to 
say in her articles. They were apt in many 
cases to become nuisances. Not that I 
minded much. Up to a certain point, I 
rather liked it. 

“Do I think women have no place in 
journalism? I believe in letting them do 
anything they think they can do. But, 
with the exception of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, none of them have been in the 
front rank of literature. No. Not Georges 
Sand. She is losing her old grip on the 
French public.” 

“Yes. As you say. Women take little 
or no interest as a rule in what the world 
is doing. Many will go quite contentedly 
from year to year without reading a news- 
paper. It give one a queer feeling now and 
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then to be living in the companionship of 
beings whose whole mode of thought is so 
aloof from men’s. 

“Men are romantic. Women are not. 
They may, of course, at moments grow 
romantic—about men or some one man. 
Yet at the bottom of their hearts you find 
them hard. This may seem daring, but 
I think it’s true.” 

“In your ‘Truth about an Author,’ 
said I, “you have been frank enough to say 
that you write for money.” 

“Why not?” he answered. “All the 
prose authors, even the greatest, have done 
the same.’ 

“Which, for example?” 

“All. Balzac—he_ was always talking 
about francs,—Dickens, Thackeray, Scott. 
What was Scott writing for, if not for. 
money? He did not care for art_or truth 
or fame. He was worrying about debts.” 

Arnold Bennett would only concede that 
poets were not “practical.” 

For years and years—ever, in fact, since 
he had contributed gratuitous (but illimi- 
nating) paragraphs to that Midland weekly— 
Arnold Bennett had been just as much a 
slave of the great newspaper lamp as_ the 
reporters and the “copy-choppers” of the 
New York dailies are. He had read: arti- 
cles till he was sick to death of them; he 
had “made up” pages, scribbled notices, 
and perpetrated book reviews. Was this 
to be the end of his ambition? London had 
wearied him. His reputation had been 
quietly growing. But he meant little to 
the mass of reading people. He wanted, as 
he tells us in that strange autobiography, 
to do “something large, arresting, and de- 
cisive.” And, to accomplish this, he needed 
space and freedom. He pondered long and 
deeply on these matters, till he had quite 
convinced himself that there was only one 
way out, one hope, one chance. He must 
leave London and map out his life anew. 
Once he had settled that, he lost no time. 
With his usual candor, he explains that he 
was assisted to his decision by the discovery 
that most foremost English writers lived a 
country life. If that was good enough for 
Hardy and Meredith, why not for him? 
He abandoned Fleet Street, took a lonely 
country house, and turned novelist. Nor 
did he regret his action. 

“My literary life, my serious life,” said 
Arnold Bennett, “dates from the day, some 
thirteen years ago, when I left London. 
Since then I have written five-and-thirty 
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Mr. Bennett amuses himself at times with drawing and painting. 

This bit of landscape is from his portfolio and was drawn as 

recently as last May. When the author writes of artists and their 
work it is from first-hand knowledge 
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novels. Roughly, each year, setting aside 
plays and essays, I produce something like 
three hundred thousand words, an average 
of a thousand words a day, not counting 
Sundays. That is as much high-class work 
as most men can do. I do mine in the 
morning—early. At a quarter to six I rise. 
I walk for an hour. While I am _ walking 
I am searching for ideas. Almost invari- 
ably I find they come to me. Then, for 
three hours, at most, I write.” 

He is not athletic, and indeed does not 
like walking, though it helps to inspire him. 
He loves cities and the comforts they im- 
ply—trains, shops, and baths. His younger 
years were spent amid scenes of unchanging 
hideousness, in Burslem and the rest of the 
Five Towns which he describes so frequently. 
Not till he reached London, and became a 
mock “Bohemian” for a time, had he con- 
ceived of Beauty. Such beauty as is known 
in the Five Towns is put into pottery. If 
you could wander through the world in 
search of ugliness you would meet little to 
outdo the heart of Staffordshire, which 
some call Hell. Read Arnold Bennett’s 
“Old Wives’ Tale” and other novels from 
his pen, and you will get at least some no- 
tion of the drab dreariness, the vulgarity, 
the horror of those sordid Midland towns. 

Readiness of invention, industry, and 
descriptive force are not the alpha and 
omega of the attributes which explain 
Arnold Bennett’s vogue. Versatility is one 
of them. Style is another. He writes for 
money. But he writes good English. He 
is terse, forthright, idiomatic, clear, and 
bold. Unlike George Moore, he does not 
grope for words. They seem to come to 
him. His versatility is proved by his abil- 
ity to turn from books to plays and by the 
contrast between efforts like “The Grand 
Babylon Hotel”—I ask his pardon for re- 
ferring to it,—which anticipated similar 
concoctions by the author of “Arséne 
Lupin,” and such serious novels as “The 
Old Wives’ Tale” and “Clayhanger.” 

“They would have nothing to do with 
‘The Old Wives’ Tale’ for a time in Amer- 
ica,” said Arnold Bennett. ‘They called 
it dull—a gray, provincial chronicle. Noth- 
ing happened in it.” 

But someone at last bought the book. It 
sells well. 

Another obvious merit of the novels 
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which we owe to Arnold Bennett lies in 
their grasp of detail. It is so thorough that 
at times it staggers one. 

The most recent of his plays (made in 
collaboration with Edward Knoblauch, the 
inventor of “‘Kismet”’) is a comedy of man- 
ners—good or bad. 

“Probably bad,” remarked Mr. Knob- 
lauch, who dropped in at Fontainebleau 
while I was talking to his collaborator. 
“Stage manners always are, you know.” 

And, besides writing plays, devising 
novels, painting and sketching, the author 
of “The Card” dabbles in music. He has 
not attempted to compose a symphony or 
to create an opera. He only plays. 

“Music,” said he, “has almost more 
charm for me than books. I love Mozart— 
especially his sonatas. My favorites are, 
however, some of the modern composers,— 
Strauss, for instance, Dukas, Florent, 
Schmitt.” 

Arnold Bennett admires Strauss in “Sa- 
lome” as much as he despises the strange 
play by Oscar Wilde which gave it birth. 
He swears by “Till Eulenspiegel.” De- 
bussy? Oh, yes, there is much he likes in 
Debussy. But he is so limited in his work, 
so narrow. And Debussy is no longer up- 
to-date. Schmitt is the dernier cri (as he 
declares) in music. But none of all the 
moderns, he perceives, ranks with the 
Bachs and Beethovens. 

Thus far we had been chatting in the 
small, simply furnished study of the author. 
The bell had rung for tea, which was served 
in the garden. There I was introduced to 
Mrs. Bennett, a pleasant, pretty brune, 
who did the honors with delightful grace. 
Her husband does not scoff at English tea. 
He seems to enjoy ‘it. 

Before I left, he showed me through his 
library. Among his books were the bound 
manuscripts of some of his own novels. I 
had expected that a man who did so much 
would have had a careless, perhaps barely 
legible, handwriting. To my amazement 
every letter in those manuscripts was al- 
most printed. Another of the many proofs 
of thoroughness which have made him pop- 
ular. 

For nothing in his work is left to chance. 
He knows how dangerous it is to trust to 
printers, to bore editors, and to annoy 
book-readers. 
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Then he kissed her tenderly. 
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With her head on his shoulder she tried to explain 


Passing the Love of Woman 


By 


VIRGINIA TERHUNE VAN DE WATER 
Author of “Why I Left My Husband,” “Why I Left My Wife,” “Why We are Living Together” 
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the breakfast table. The man’s 
eyes flashed; the woman’s filled 
with angry tears. The wife was scarcely 
more than a girl, the husband easily fifteen 


Ti pair looked at each other across 


D. STEVENS 


years her senior. Theirs had been a love 

match. In their hearts, they still loved 

each other. The wife did not know this; 

the man, being older and having suffered 

more, recognized the fact, but was too 
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much irritated to look it squarely in the 
face. 

“You are unreasonable, Milly,” declared 
the husband severely. “It’s foolish to 
expect a busy man to remember all the 
trifling social engagements that his wife 
arranges for him.” 

“J don’t call them trifling,” the wife 
asserted, “for my happiness depends upon 
making friends and having them in my 
home.” 

“Tsee,” observed the man dryly. “Mine 
doesn’t,” he added significantly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean,” he went on, “that you can 
make or mar my happiness, and that no- 
body else can.” 

There was a moment’s silence, which the 
wife broke with: “That would seem to im- 
ply that you care a great deal for me, but 
I know that if you did you would try to 
please me.” 

“Don’t I?” asked her husband bluntly. 

“No, you don’t!” she exclaimed. “Now 
just let me talk for a minute and explain 
what I mean.” 

“Go ahead!” with an oppressively pa- 
tient sigh. 

“Well, we have been married for three 
years, and each year you have become more 
absorbed in business and outside affairs. 
At first you did go about with me and 
seemed glad to do so. Why, you even 
went to several leas!” 

She paused to note the effect of this re- 
minder upon her husband, but a muttered 
“More fool I!”’ was the only comment she 
heard. This she ignored and continued: 
“But of late—say for the past six months 
or year—you have been away from home 
more and more. Last night you actually 
forgot that the Nevilles were. coming to 
dinner, and you never got out until the 
midnight train! It is not fair, and I won’t 
have it, so there! I may be a fool, but 
you can’t keep me from knowing that 
you are tired of home, and that you care 
more for other things than you do for 
me!” 

She sprang to her feet and faced him, pale 
and angry. Her husband rose too. His 
face was no less pale than hers and his tone 
was hard. 

“You must explain that speech, Mildred,” 
he said. 

“Tt’s easy enough to explain,” she de- 
clared. “You go in to town every day, and 
stay sometimes late in the evening, some- 
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times all night. How do I know where 
you are or what you are doing?” 

“From what I tell you,” was the cold 

reply. 
“And you tell me what you like!” ex- 
claimed the woman. “Everything is busi- 
ness—always business! And yet I don’t 
see much result from it!” 

The man looked around the prettily ap- 
pointed dining room, and then at his wife. 
Her ready temper flared hotly, as if he had 
spoken aloud. 

“Oh, I know what you mean by that look!” 
she burst forth. ‘You wish to remind me 
of how little I had when you married me, 
and that you have since then bought this 
house, and given me good clothes, and pro- 
vided a servant to do my work.” 

“T mean nothing of the kind and you 
know it!” protested the man. ‘What I 
was thinking was just this—that, after all, 
in spite of my hard work, I cannot make you 
happy, nor have I been able to give you the 
luxuries that I want for you; that I would 
like you to have a big house instead of this 
cottage, and handsome clothes instead of the 
simple things, which, while I like them, do 
not satisfy you. But,” with a shrug, “‘it all 
counts for nothing in your eyes!” 

He strode to the front door, pulling on 
his coat as he went. 

“Shall you be home for dinner tonight?” 


_his wife called after him quaveringly. 


George Danvers looked back over his 
shoulder at the girlish figure standing in the 
doorway, and his kind heart smote him. 
But he was already late for his train and 
must run to catch it, so he replied hur- 
riedly: “I expect to be. I don’t know. 
Business may detain me.” 

The door slamméd behind him, and he 
tramped off through the rain that was be- 
ginning to fall sullenly. It was late autumn, 
and the yellow and brown leaves carpeted 
the path down which he hurried to the gate 
at the foot of the little lawn. Winter would 
soon be here, the life of a commuter was 
hard, and, after all, what was it all for? He 
trudged on, his thoughts hot and resentful. 
Why need Mildred be so suspicious, so 
intolerant of his work? Was it not for her 
that he slaved at his office? Was it not for 
her that he was keeping late hours in order 
to put through a business deal that would 
mean more money for them both and more 
luxuries for her? 

A half-hour on the train, during which he 
pretended to read the morning paper, 
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brought him to a more reasonable state of 
mind. How could a child like Mildred 
understand how exacting business was? 
As he walked rapidly up Cortlandt. on his 
way to his office, he pondered the question. 
He remembered that when they were first 
married he had, as she had said, given more 
time to her; that business had been so 
much lighter then than now that he was 
not overtired on Sunday, nor so weary at 
night that he did not want to go out any- 
where. But his only explanation to her of 
the change had been that he was “tired.” 

“Lords knows I am, too!”’ he muttered. 

George Danvers was .a man who, having 
lived as a bachelor for many years, took it 
for granted that women knew nothing of 
business and cared less about it. Today 
it dawned upon him that he had treated 
Mildred like a child rather than like a com- 
panion. Perhaps he had made a mistake. 

Once in his office, all opportunity for 
thinking of anything save that which is 
known as the pursuit of the elusive almighty 
dollar was denied him. Every hour was 
filled with work. At noon he sent the office 
boy out for a couple of sandwiches, which 
he ate as he sat at his desk—two slabs of 
bread with a leathery slice of ham between 
them in one hand—his pen in the other. 
Late in the afternoon the man with whom 
he was trying to put through the all-im- 
portant business deal telephoned that he 
would be around in a few minutes for an 
hour’s talk with him. George looked at his 
watch. By the time the man had gone, it 
would be too late to get home before dinner. 
It was raining heavily. He might as well 
stay in town all night rather than take a 
late train out. He would send word to Mil- 
dred after a while. 

The “word” came to the forlorn little 
wife as she waited in the dusky living room, 
gazing out at the rain and watching the 
patient army of homing commuters file 
along the sidewalk at the foot of the small 
lawn. With a sinking of heart she saw the 
last dim figure pass her gate. Where was 
George? 

The sharp summons of the telephone 
sounded like an answer to her query. She 
knew what the message was before she lifted 
the receiver from its hook. She expected 
to hear George’s voice. But George, down 
in New York, had forgotten to telephone 
until now, and, still deep in his business 
talk, had rung for his stenographer. As 
she answered his ring he said hastily, 


“Miss Briggs, please call up my house and 
say that I shall not be home tonight.” 

Thus it came about that the quick and 
clipping words of the stenographer greeted 
Mildred Danvers’ ear as she held the re- 
ceiver to it. 

“ Not coming home?”’ she faltered. “But 
why?” 

“I only know what he said,” was the 
brisk rejoinder. 

How secure she sounded, right there with- 
in a few feet of George, when she informed 
his own wife that he could not be disturbed! 
Mildred hung up the receiver with a bitter 
exclamation. All day she had been sorry 
for her display of temper at breakfast. 
Now she felt that she was justified. It was 
bad enough when George was so much ab- 
sorbed in business that he forgot his dinner 
guests, as he had done last night. But after 
the conversation of this morning, if he had 
had a particle of love for his wife, he would 
surely have set aside everything and come 
home. 

If “it is not good for man to be alone,” 
certain it is that it is doubly bad for woman 
to be by herself—especially when she has a 
grievance to nurse. The rapidity with which 
the Creator formed the universe is the only 
performance on record that exceeds the 
celerity with which an angry or unhappy 
woman builds up an imaginary state of 
affairs and a complication of troubles when 
she has an hour or two in which to brood. 

So Mildred Danvers, seated in solitary 
ease of body, but perturbation of soul, by 
the crackling and blazing logs on the hearth 
of the living room in her cottage, thought 
and imagined until she had erected a fancied 
condition that bade fair to destroy her 
domestic happiness. She told herself that 
George had stopped loving her. He was 
older than she and more clever, and of course 
he found life with her dull. He was tired 
of her. If he was not, why did he let a little 
thing like business interfere with his coming 
home? It was just because he longed to be 
with his clever friends in town. She saw 
through it all. That was the reason, too, 
why he had let Miss Briggs call her up in- 
stead of doing so himself. He knew very 
well that if he spoke to his wife over the wire 
he could not pretend that business was all 
that kept him. Even now he was probably 
in some restaurant eating and drinking and 
smoking with some crony. 

The last supposition contained a grain 
of truth, for George Danvers and the man 
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whose appointment with him had made 
catching the train impracticable were, at 
11.30 P.M., seated in the corner of a res- 
taurant, heads together, and still talking 
about the business scheme that had occu- 


pied their minds and time for daysand weeks. 


This evening it had been brought to a suc- 
cessful climax, and the two tired men, ex- 
changing words of mutual congratulations, 
had decided to have “a drink and a bite 
before turning in for the night.” 

But how could poor little Mildred know 
the true condition of affairs? All she knew 
was she was lonely, that George seemed to 
care more for his work than for her, that he 
was clever and she was not, and that she 
must do something! 

At last that “something’’ took tangible 
shape in her mind. She would go away the 
next day. Her maiden aunt, who loved her 
and had taken her—an orphaned baby— 
into her home, lived in Boston and had 
written only last week urging Mildred to 
come and make her a visit. She would go 
to her and tell her that she had come to live 
with her again, that George and she had 
stopped loving each other. 

Seating herself at her desk she wrote a 
long letter to her husband. She reminded 
him how much they had once loved each 
other, and that he had killed her love, “even 
though my love is not the kind that dies 
easily,” she wrote. But she saw that he did 
not care for her, that she was a burden to 
him. She was going away the next morning, 
no matter where. The day had gone by 
when a woman was expected to submit to 
everything. She would not stay here longer, 
and be treated like a piece of household 
furniture while he was in, town with work 
that he loved better than he did her. No, 
she had submitted to all that she could stand! 
Good-by! Their marriage had been a mis- 
take. She was glad to end it. 

Sealing and stamping the letter, she slipped 
it into the traveling bag which she packed 
before she went to bed. She slept little, and 
the rain beat on the house and the wind 
moaned in the chimney all night. It was 
one of those dreary fall storms that last 
for five or six days, making the sad sadder, 
and evoking moans of execration from those 
who complain because the sun does not 
shine all the time. 

It rained drearily all the next day. As 
the train carrying Mildred Danvers ran out 
of the Grand Central station, the parlor-car 
window by which she sat was blurred by the 
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falling drops. She watched them miserably. 
George would get her letter sometime during 
the day. Would he be alone when he read 
it? Would he try to find out where she had 
gone? Or would he go right on out home, 
unmoved by the thought of the dreary 
house? Ahd what would he tell the maid 
when her mistress did not return? 

“Why, good morning, Mrs. Danvers!” 
said a masculine voice. 

Thus starteld from her revery, she looked 
into the cheery face of a man who, unnoticed 
by her, had taken the chair in front of hers. 
Until this moment his back had been turned 
to her, but as soon as he swung around in 
his seat and caught sight of her, headdressed 
her cordially. 

“Why, bless my soul!” he exclaimed, 
“this is a pleasant thing—to find myself 
right next to you on a journey that promised 
to be a bit dreary, as there is no chance of 
seeing anything outside’’—he glanced at 
the streaming windows. ‘Are you going 
to Boston?” 

“T—I—have not quite decided, yet,— 
but perhaps I shall,” faltered Mildred. She 
would not tell this man, an old friend and . 
business associate of her husband, where 
she was going. Her companion eyed her 
sharply. 

“It seems to me you are looking a bit 
fagged, Mrs. Danvers. Aren’t you well?” 

“Not very,” she replied. “I’m a little 
tired.” 

“So you get overtired too, like dear old 
George, do you?” went on the man. “Well, 
it’s too bad. One of you ought to take life 
easily, and, since George won’t, why, you 
ought to. By the way, I ran into his office 
late yesterday afternoon to see if he would 
dine with me, and ‘hhave a smoke and chat 
if he found the storm too bad to go out home. 
But, no, he wouldn’t come. ‘I’m _ too 
busy,’ he said, and I groaned, for I know 
he is always busy nowadays. In fact all 
of his friends see that he is working himself 
down. Can’t you stop his driving so hard, 
Mrs. Danvers? He will break down one 
of these days, and then what will be the use 
of it all?” 

“Thave noinfluence over him,’’ murmured 
the wife, seeing that an answer was required 
of her. “He cares more for his business than 
for anything else. He_really loves it, you 
know.” 

Her companion laughed indulgently. 

“Yes, he loves it, my dear Mrs. Danvers, 
but only as the means to an end. You 
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know, he and I have known each other 
for many years, and a few weeks ago we 
had a long confidential talk. I poured 
out my tale of woe to him, and he waxed 
unusually confidential with me, and then it 
was that I saw as never before that all his 
thought in his work is of you.” 

“Of me?” asked the wife, with a slight 
start of surprise. 

The man, old enough to be her father, was 
watching her narrowly. Heknew that some- 
thing more than appeared on the surface 
lay back of her wan face and harassed bear- 
ing. He also knew that happy wives do not 
leave home to goon journeys without being 
“‘quite decided” where they are going. He 
did not like to repeat a confidential conver- 
sation, but he knew George Danvers and 
his wife, and desperate diseases require 
heroic methods. 

So he went on mercilessly: “ Yes, George 
was telling me how he longed to see you in 
such a home as you deserve; how he wants 
you to dress handsomely and entertain as 
you would like to. ‘She’s all I’ve got, 
Tom,’ he said, ‘and nothing’s too good for 
her.’ . Perhaps I ought not to tell you some- 
thing else he said, but you love him and so 
you have a right to hear it. After we had 
chatted for a while, and I had protested 
against his putting so much of himself into 
his work, he said: ‘Well, what keeps me 
going is the thought of that little girl at 
home. She married an old codger like me, 
and, hang it, I want to see her have every- 
thing she wants! She makes my life worth 
living, and I want to make hers just about 
right, too. When my business is once estab- 
lished, and I am making money in bunches, 
I'll let up a bit and enjoy home and Milly. 

Until then I must give all my time to work.’ 
I tell you, my dear lady, your husband is 
one man in a hundred thousand!” 

The wife said nothing. Her companion, 
glancing at her hands that had been folded 
in her lap, saw that they were pressed 
tightly together, while her lips were com- 
pressed to a thin line. From her expression, 
she might have been angry, but the man 
knew that she wanted to cry. After a mo- 
ment he declared that he needed a cigar and, 
excusing himself, went off into the smoker. 
Just before the train pulled into Springfield 
he returned. Mrs. Danvers was adjusting 
her veil, and as this necessitated her bowing 
her head and raising her arms, it may have 
accounted for the muffled voice in which 
she told him that she was getting out at 
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Springfield. He expressed no surprise, but 
helped her from the train and carried her 
bag and umbrella to the door of the wait- 
ing room, then returned to his car. Being 
a man, he would not pry into her actions, 
or ask questions. ‘‘ But,” he muttered to 
himself, “1 miss my guess if she doesn’t 
take the first train back to New York. At 
any rate, I’il not mention to George, when 
I see him again, that I met her.” 

The rain was still falling when Mildred 
stepped from the shelter of the Grand Cen- 
tral station late that afternoon. Glancing at 
her watch she saw that, with haste, she 
could catch the train before the one that 
George usually took home in the evening. 
He might not come after getting her letter, 
but she must return anyway. She hailed a 
passing taxicab, and, leaning back in it, 
gave herself up to her misery. Why had she 
ever written that letter? She must have been 
crazy! She wished she could die—only not 
until after she had told George how sorry 
she was for what she had said, and how 
sorry that she had doubted him. He was 
not well, his intimate friend had told her, 
and she, his wife, had not known it! And he 
had worked so late last night that he had 
not had time to dine with an old friend, and 
while he was working, she had been writing 
him telling him that she had stopped loving 
him. Oh, what a lie that had been! But 
now he would never believe her, for when he 
once got an idea into his head he never got it 
out, and she had put this idea there herself 
with her cruel letter. And all the time that 
she had been doubting him he had been 
thinking of her and of what he would do for 
her! Now that she knew how much she 
loved him, she had lost him, and had de- 
stroyed his faith in her, and killed his love! 

The cab stopped with a jerk, and she 
paid the man what he asked without paus- 
ingtolookatthe indicator. Anything to get 
away soon! On the train, and rushing 
through the Jersey meadows toward home, 
she drew a long breath of expectancy that 
ended in asob. Home! And perhaps he 
would never call it that again. 

As the maid answered her hurried ring 
at her front door, the mistress summoned 
all her self-control to greet her as if nothing 
were wrong.. “I’ve had a tiresome day, 
Nelly,” she said, ‘‘and I will run and get 
off my wet things.” 

She forced herself to speak naturally, 
but her voice sounded hoarse and strained 
in her own ears. She was suddenly aware 
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that she was faint, and remembered that she 
had eaten nothing since morning. She 
hastily removed her damp garments and 
put on a dress that George liked. The tears 
ran down her cheéks as she did so, for she 
was sure he would not care now what she 
wore. She had killed his love; she had 
tried to run away and leave him—just be- 
cause he was working himself to death for 
her. 

When she was dressed she crept down to 
the living room and, shivering with nervous- 
ness, which she mistook for chilliness, 
crouched on the rug in front of the fire and 
listened. His train was in, but the rain 
poured so heavily on the veranda roof that 
she could not hear the footsteps of the pas- 
sing commuters. Suddenly she heard his 
latchkey and started to her feet. Her knees 
trembled so that she seized the mantel-shelf 
to steady herself. He must have caught a 
glimpse of her through the open door, for, 
throwing aside his wet hat and drenched 
coat as he came toward her, he took her 
in his arms. 

“Little wife!” he whispered, “darling 
little wife! How good it is to get back home 
—and to you!” 

Speechless, she clung to him for a moment, 
then drew away from him and looked into 
his eyes. He met her gaze smilingly. 

“Sit down, little girl!’’ he commanded as 
he drew a low stool in front of his great 
chair, into which he sank with a sigh of 
satisfaction. Without a word his wife 
obeyed, and, as she sat at his knees, he laid 
his hand caressingly on her head. Both 
gazed into the blazing fire for several min- 
utes before Mildred said, stammeringly, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘George—I wrote you a letter 
last night—you didn’t get it, did you?” 

“A letter?” he asked as if to gain time. 

She nodded without looking at him, and 
twisted her fingers in an agony of nervous- 
ness as she waited for his next speech. As 
the silence became oppressive she lifted her 
head and looked at her husband. He was 
pale, but he spoke unembarrassedly. 

‘Mildred, dear,”’ he said, ‘I have a con- 
fession to make.” 

“Yes?” she whispered. 

“T was out of the office until late this 
afternoon. When I came back, just before 
the time to start for my train, there were 
several letters on my desk, yours among 
them. I glanced hastily through the others, 
found that they were all circulars, and, 
snatching them up just before I left the 
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office, tore them into bits and threw them all 
into the waste basket. When I appreciated 
what I had done it was too late for me to 
rescue your unopened letter from the fate of 
the circulars. Will you forgive me, dear?” 

With an exclamation of.joy and relief 
she dropped her head on his knee and burst 
into tears. Without a word he stood up, 
lifted her to her feet and held her close to 
him. Then he kissed her tenderly. With 
her head on his shoulder she tried to explain. 

“Dear,” she sobbed, “that was an awful 
letter. I was crazy when I wrote it. I 
told—” 

She got no further, for he placed his fin- 
gers gently on her lips. 

“Stop, darling!” he commanded. “I 
don’t want to hear about that letter. You 
say you were crazy when you wrote it, and 
I am sure that you are sane now. That’s 
all that counts. Let us never think of it 
again.” 

“But, George,” she quavered, “I found 
fault with your devotion to your business, 
and—” 

But again he checked her gently. 

“Dear,” he protested, “I don’t want to 
hear any more about it. I know that my 
business has taken me away from you a 
great deal, and it has been hard for us both. 
But I have put through the deal I had on 
hand, and after this I shall have more time 
at home and with you, darling.” 

“And you forgive me and trust me?” 

“T always trust you, so there is never any- 
thing to forgive,” he said gravely. “Now, 
dear, run away and tell Nelly to have dinner 
as soon as she can, for’’—with a little laugh 
—“T am as hungry as a bear, and you and 
I want to have a nice long evening together 
by this cozy fire, with a new book.I brought 
home last week to read to you when we both 
had time for it.” 

The laugh lingered on his lips until he 
saw her close the door behind her. Then, 
quickly, he drew her letter from his pocket. 
Although he had read it so often that he 
felt he knew the contents by heart, a spasm 
of pain crossed his face as he glanced at it. 
Leaning forward, he laid it in the hottest 
part of the fire and watched it as it sprang 
into a blaze and burned away to white 
ashes. Then he drew a long breath. 

“Poor little girl!” he murmured. “Poor 
little girl!” 

When a moment later his wife came to 
summon him to dinner, he greeted her with 
a smile. 
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In her latest réle she plays Dominie Enfilden, the 
heroine in ““ The Garden of Allah,” the dramatisa- 
tion from Robert Hichen’s story of that name 
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MARY MANNERING 


Ep1iTorR's NOTE.—In this, the second in our series of articles by prominent actresses, Mary Mannering 
speaks at length of the inter-relation between the domestic and the professional side of the player's life, and 
gives earnest and valuable advice to the girl who aspires to the honors of a stage career. 


T is not very difficult for a woman to be 
I a good housekeeper when she is in a 

position to employ experts to carry out 
her ideas or even to originate ideas of their 
own and execute them for her approval. 
Given experienced butlers, gardeners, stable- 
men, chauffeurs and house servants, and an 
abundance of money to run the establish- 
ment, it would be an exceptionally deficient 
woman who could not qualify as a good 
housekeeper. Most women, however, are 
not so fortunately situated. It seems to 
_me that the home is the most important 


consideration in the life of woman—there- 
fore of men—and it is because I feel so 
deeply about the home that I am just now 
entering on an experiment from which I 
expect splendid results. 

When I was married to Mr. Frederick 
Elliott Wadsworth, it was agreed between 
us that I would not continue on the stage. 
My husband did not insist that I give up 
acting, but we talked it over together many 
times and came to the conclusion that our 
happiness was to be found in the home. If 
there should come a great opportunity for 
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me, a call from the stage of such insistence 
and importance that I should have to an- 
swer it, then Mr. Wadsworth would be 
willing to have me resume acting; and this 
I have done, for the run of ‘The Garden 
of Allah” in New York. This does not 
mean more than temporary separation. 
Conditions are such that Mr. Wadsworth is 
not kept at his work in one part of the 
country while I am appearing in New 
York. He is able to leave his affairs to the 
management of his aides and spend a great 
deal of his time with me. 

My husband gave me, as one of my wed- 
ding presents, a section of land comprising 
what is known as a “ribbon farm” at 
Grosse Pointe, eight miles out of Detroit, 
and it is this wedding present which I am 
using in my experiment. When the French 
settled in and around Detroit, they had 
allotted to them farms which started at 
Lake St. Clair, so that they could take 
advantage of the water facilities. These 
farms ribboned away from the lakes for 
many miles into the country, and were 
systematically divided into potato sections, 
cabbage sections, carrot sections, and so on. 
The French farmers worked the land just 
as systematically as the land was laid out. 
One day they would set aside for potato day, 
and then everybody would get out on the 
potato acre and hoe and hoe and hoe until 
the entire section was done. 

This ribbon farm that Mr. Wadsworth 
gave me has doubled in value since it came 
to me, which I mention simply to show that 
my experiment has a practical foundation 
back of it. After I had my wedding gift, 
I bought up all the land that backed on the 
ribbon farm, and when I had the complete sec- 
tion, I divided it into plots of one acre each. 

Mr. Wadsworth employs 2,500 men in 
his boat-building and farm implement fac- 
tories, and I had asked him something as 
to the manner of life of these operatives. 
From this talk grew my plan. I thought it 
would be a fine thing if the men who worked 
in the Detroit boat-building concern could 
have houses of their own in the pure coun- 
try, away from the city and its suggestions 
of work. I pictured to myself what these 
ideal little homes should and could be like. 
I drew on my memories of the beautiful 
little dwellings in my own England, with 
their rose gardens and ivy trellises, and the 
warm sunshine in and out of the houses. 
And with this idea as a basis, I set to work. 
I drew up, personally, my plans for the 
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houses, then I engaged builders and con- 
tractors and saw to the starting of the work. 
I have used throughout the hollow brick, 
which keeps the place cool in summer and 
warm in winter. The bungalow style has 
been followed in the fifty. houses already 
arranged for. Some of the houses face 
north, some south. One thing, which I have 
made common to all the houses, is the color 
of the roof. I must have red roofs, for I 
know nothing which suggests comfort so un- 
mistakably as a red roof atop a cozy little 
house. The windows are to have flower 
boxes on the outside. 

I am trying to start the little colony with 
a desire for the cultivation of the beautiful. 
Haven’t you often, on entering a house or 
room, been immediately impressed favor- 
ably or otherwise by the externals, thinking 
“Oh, I am going to be happy here!” or, 
“Oh, dear, how can I ever stand it here?” 
I know I have, and attribute a good deal 
of the influence to the wall paper. I have 
found an amazingly large number of people 
who have very little idea of how to cover 
the walls of their home. They put on the 
most depressing shades of blues, purples and 
yellows, when there are so many tints that 
would radiate happiness instead of gloom. 
I once knew an artist who said to me: “I 
can change the entire nature of a man in 
six months; I can turn a misanthrope into 
an optimist or do the reverse—and all by 
selecting the color of the wall paper in his 
living-room.”” I believe this thoroughly, 
and it is because I believe it that I have 
personally selected the paper for the fifty 
houses, picking out the tints I should choose 
if I were furnishing my own home. I have 
not repeated any more than was absolutely 
necessary, trying ‘to give each: tenant an 
individual bedroom or parlor or dining 
room paper. I have used dainty pinks and 
light blues, rose tints and golds as much as 
possible in the bedrooms, and I think the 
effect is very pleasing. The living room and 
dining room are in one color, and in each 
house suggest restfulness. 

I hope no one will get the idea that this 
is a charitable enterprise I am engaged in, 
or that I am in the position of patronizing 
any one. I have nothing of the sort in 
mind. I simply want to put my wedding 
gift to the most practical use and to beautify 
the country in the neighborhood of my 
home. The houses rent for twenty dollars 
a month, which I think is a fair figure for 
the tenants to pay and for me to receive. 
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Mary Mannering and Her Daughter 
“T have a litile girl, and I love her with all the love a woman can g 


her own. 
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In the rear of the homes there is plenty 
of space for raising chickens or ducks. 
There is a beautiful brook running through 
the ribbon farm, and this gives just the 
opportunity for bringing up the little yellow 
fowl under the most favorable circum- 
stances. The gardens I am going to leave 
absolutely to the tenants. The ground will 
be ready for them. There are no restric- 
tions. They may raise anything they like 
in the way of small live stock and vegetables, 
and, of course, flowers. Fruit trees will be 
planted in each garden so that from a dis- 
tance it will look like one big orchard. 

And that brings me to the part which I 
have designed to appeal particularly to the 
women. In each house when the tenant 
enters it there is a little sign, setting forth 
that on the first day of June every year I 
will give out certain prizes to the house- 
holders. For the best-looking house and 
garden the prize is $100; for the best-looking 
garden, generally, $75; for the best flowers 
grown in the garden, $50; and $25 for the 
most attractive vegetables displayed. I 
don’t, of course, seek to introduce the Eng- 
lish atmosphere, for this is America, and 
America is my home now and its people 
are my friends. But I do want to gain the 
appearance that is so charming throughout 
England, where ugly houses and grounds 
are unknown, and where the desire for 
beauty is stronger than in any other coun- 
try I have ever visited. In England there 
is a flower-box in every window. The 
geraniums and other plants that grow out 
of the boxes make the place perfectly lovely. 

Every year we shall have a flower show, 
and I am depending on this to keep the 
tenants up to an ambitious pitch throughout 
the season. While the prizes for the best 
cared-for homes are only for the women, 
yet I am sure the men will be reached, too. 
If the husband comes home from his work 
and finds his wife engaged in beautifying 
the place, it is human nature to suppose 
that he will step in and help her to make 
their home as attractive or more so than 
that of their neighbor. That is what I am 
aiming at—to spread the spirit of friendly 
rivalry in the cause of beautifying homes. 
I think the natural pride of the women will 
be the strongest possible incentive to this 
end. The prizes and the flower show each 
‘year will help, too. 

Should my plan succeed, Mr. Chase, the 
Waterbury watch manufacturer, who owns 
a great deal of property around Waterbury, 
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is going to do the same thing. Another man 
of means is also watching my experiment 
with the intention of following it in case it 
wins. Gradually, I think the idea will 
spread and in time we shall have no more 
ugliness in the appearance of the home— 
and that, necessarily, will mean great in- 
ward happiness for the many. 

I suppose I have been influenced toward 
the beautification of my present home by 
the recollection of the house where my 
parents are living. This is in Market 
Deeping, Lincolnshire, England, a dear 
little old-fashioned place, with a very high 
wall, and everything closed in. (Instead of 
turning out for your effects, I believe in 
turning in for your picture. In other 
words, don’t hang to the end of the frame.) 
I can close my eyes now and see the charm- 
ing old place, with its two-hundred-year-old 
timbers, and the stable and the out-build- 
ings dwarfing the little house itself. From 
the roadway, as you drive by, you would 
never suspect that a house lay concealed so 
near at hand. An unpretentious cobbly 
drive leads into a wider way, and suddenly | 
you find yourself in a wonderful garden, or 
rather a number of gardens, the separate 
partitions hedged in by the most lovely 
roses I have ever seen. I cannot, of course, 
reproduce this spot, because the conditions 
could never be duplicated here, but I can 
at least make an effort for the flowers and 
trees and gentle growing things generally. 

There are very few incidents connected 
with my early life in England that I cannot 
remember vividly. Why, I can recall that 
when I was only five years old, the desire 
for the stage took possession of me, never 
to leave me. I had been to a circus and I 
wanted to dance on the backs of the horses 
that galloped around the sawdust ring; I 
wasn’t allowed to, and I grieved greatly. 
Then, a little later, I was given a treat of an 
afternoon at a serious play. When I came 
away, I found that I could recollect all that 
had been said on the stage and could repeat 
the long speeches of the leading actors. I 


‘think it was then my determination was 


formed to go on the stage myself some day. 
And my opportunity came in such a funny 
way! My father had promised that if I 
was of the same mind I could go on the stage 
when I was eighteen—but my chance came 
long before that. My father did not relish 
the idea, but he told me he would do nothing 
which might interfere with my future happi- 
ness, and if my heart was set on the stage, 
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he would not be the one to disappoint me. 
He had a very strong sense of the obliga- 
tion of the parent, but he did not want me 
to take so important a step until I was of 
an age to appreciate just what I was doing. 
He asked me to wait. 

Like all young girls I found the condi- 
tions irksome. I wanted to enter upon 
my career ahead of the appointed time 
and circumstances shaped my end. My 
father was not rich. He was a brilliant 
architect, and was able, in his time of 
activity, to provide for his family ade- 
quately, but illness laid him up and this, 
coming at a time when I was visited by an 
attack of measles, really led to my taking 
up stage work. I had been at boarding 
school when the measles affected me. 
When I was recovered I was not sent back 
for the finish of that term. Instead, I 
sat for my portrait by the artist, Dampier 


ay. 

On the day the portrait was finished 
there was quite an assemblage at the 
studio, it being what was known in artists’ 
circles as show day. Among the visitors 
was a Miss Chester, a member of the late 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew’s company of players. 
A remark made to Mr. May I could not 
help overhearing. Miss Chester asked, 
“Who is she? Mr. Bellew has been look- 
ing everywhere for a girl with a Greek 
head.” I was introduced to the actress, 
and she promised to let me hear from her, 
which she did. I received a telegram 
from her, and through her met Mr. Bellew. 
He asked me a number of questions, which 
I answered to his satisfaction, saying that 
my parents quite approved of my stage 
ambition, and that, of course, my mother 
would be with me at all times, in London 
and on the tours through the provinces. 
Then Mr. Bellew engaged me at a salary 
of three pounds a week, which was really 
very good pay for a beginner—in England. 
He also gave me my cab fare, and I was 

probably the proudest girl in the world. 

When I got 
home, I told fa- 
ther what I had 
done. He was 
very much 


A Personal Portrait 
“ The stage life is the loneliest in 
the world, and a girl must realize 
this before she adopts it” 
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grieved but I reminded him of the promise 
he had made me. I told him my chance 
had come and I must take it. Finally 
he consented and I left home with his 
blessing, and taking my mother with me. 
She continued with me after I came to 
America, returning only on account of my 
father’s illness six months after my first 
appearance here. No doubt many will 
remember her as a great beauty and the 
sweetest of women. I think my parents 
never have regretted my choice, and they 
have told me of their pride in the success 
that I can conscientiously say has come to 
me. Indeed, my father has laughingly 
claimed that any dramatic talent that I may 
have developed descended to me through 
him. When he was at school he and another 
boy ran away and for two whole days ap- 
peared in a mob scene in a barn-storming 
company; then they were found and soundly 
whipped, and sent back to school. 
Certainly, I have never personally been 
sorry for the step I took. I made my first 
appearance in ‘“‘ Hero and Leander,” with a 
part of two lines’ length. One of the lines 
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was “Let us play.” I don’t remember the 
other, but I do rerhember that I thought 
them the greatest lines ever written by a 
dramatist. I had a little “business” in 
reading what was written on the apple held 
by Mrs. James Brown-Potter, and I thought 
at the time I was the plot of the piece and 
wondered fearfully what would happen to 


‘the play in case I faltered. But I didn’t 


falter, and I did succeed in the first produc- 
tion, and I was given better parts, and things 
were made very agreeable for me, and have 
continued so throughout all my stage life, 
so that my own idea of the life of an actress 
is a very favorable one. 

But not all girls find the stage road so 
attractive as it has been for me, and if I 
were asked to advise, I should point out the 
disadvantages which are so great a part of 
the profession. First of all, the girl must 
take count of the things she must give up 
when she goes on the stage. There is very 
little home life for the actress except during 
the holidays, and your friends must be of 
the exceptional sort if you can hold them 
under these circumstances. This is par- 
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The Count’s garden, with the Desert of Sahara in the distance; Dominie (Miss Mannering), her child, and 
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ticularly true of the United States, where the 
distances are so great. I have acquaint- 
ances in every town I have ever visited, and 
they have entertained me on each visit— 
but they are not the real friends, what I 
call the heart- 


ing, leave some undesirable small hotel and 
struggle off in the gray light to a cheerless 
station, only to find that the train she has 
taken pains to meet is an hour or so late, 
and that she must wait in more or less 

discomfort till 


friends. 

The stage life 
is the loneliest in 
the world, and a 
girl must realize 
this before she 
adoptsit. Ifshe 
marries an actor, 
it isa hundred to 
one he will be in 
another com- 
pany. This is 
fatal. If she 
marries a_ lay- 
man, there are 
many things 
connected with 
her stage work 
which he will not 
understand, and 
in almost all 
cases she must 
be separated, 
from him. This 
is not fair either 
to the woman or 
to the man. If 
there is a child, 
the woman is not 
living up to a 
mother’s duty if 
she does not give 


the ‘“accommo- 
dation’’ gets 
ready to come 
along. If, in 
spite of what she 
must know 
about the un- 
pleasant side of 
the stage, the girl 
still will take up 
the life, she will 
succeed — if she 
is the right sort 
of a girl. 
Personally, if 
when I was four- 
teen, I had 
known _every- 
thing about the 
stage that Iknow 
today, I would 
have come to the 
same decision as 
I made then. 
One absolute 
essential for the 
girl who wishes 
to makea success 
is breeding. It is 
not only an asset 
which helps her 
in her work, but 


it every atten- 
tion. Motherhood is the 


child is making the great- 
est of mistakes, and do- 
ing the acutest injustice to her boy or girl. 
It is in the early years of life that character 
is developed, and for this reason the mother 
should be never absent for any length of 
time. 

Then, the girl who is thinking of stage 
work must consider the material hardships, 
and these are nct few. A very common 
annoyance is the traveling that has to be 
undertaken by most actors. A girl who has 
been used to a comfortable home will receive 
a rude shock when she finds she is expected 
to get up in the very early hours of the morn- 
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biggest thing in the world “ There is very little home life for the actress 
and the motherwho is _ except during the holidays, and your friends 


not constantly with her must be of the exceptional sort if you can 
hold them under these circumstances" 


is the very best 
safeguard she could have. 
Another most necessary 
qualification is vitality. 
A girl who is not strong 
has no business on the 
stage. In making ready 
for a big production, rehearsals often 
last from eleven o’clock in the morning 
until six o’clock of the morning following. 
And, then, even if the girl is not reading her 
own lines all the time, she is standing around 
watching others rehearsing, waiting for 
cues, and tiring herself out as the tedious 
hours go on. A girl who has not an abun- 
dant fund of vitality to draw upon will soon 
break down under the strain. And the very 
quality of womanliness which makes her 
attractive on the stage takes a little at each 
performance from her vitality. 
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But after all has been said, the fact re- 
mains that the compensations of stage 
success are wonderful and heart-filling. I 
think that the sweetest music in the ears 
of the girl or woman who takes an interest 
in her stage work is the applause of the 
people who sit in front and watch her 
efforts. The consciousness that you are 
loved by your audiences, that they really 
are happy in your success, or, if your part 
is not a success, that they try to think it is 
—or at any rate sympathize with you— 
gives you a grateful feeling which makes up 
for many hours of worry and labor. And 
it is the strongest incentive to do things 
better all the time. 

I have heard of actresses who have had 
much experience and who invariably advise 
young girls not to choose the stage as a 
profession. I cannot agree with this atti- 
tude. The stage is what the players make 
it. A girl of breeding and character and 
physical strength will be as safe on the stage 
as she would be in what is called society. 
It all depends on the girl, and I should 
certainly not generalize by advising all girls 
against the stage. 

I have a little girl of my own. She is 
just seven. I regard her as the most won- 
derful creation I ever beheld, and I love her 
with all the love a woman can give her own. 
Now and then I let her go to the theatre, 
but not often, as I do not believe in chil- 
dren acquiring the theatre-going habit when 
there are so many other things a girl can do, 
things that cannot be done after one leaves 
off being a child. My little girl has seen 
me in everything I have ever done since she 
was able to understand. She is very intense 
and cannot bear to witness my stage per- 
turbation, which is sometimes necessary to 
a part. In one of the plays where I was 
bitterly rebuked, my little girl rose from her 
place in the orchestra seats and indignantly 
cried out: “Stop talking that way to my 
little mother!” She plays “theatre” with 
all her little friends, and she tells me every 
other day she wants to go on the stage her- 
self, and on alternate days she tells me that 
she is going to write plays. 

When the time comes she shall decide. 
I shall tell her all I know of the hard- 
ships of the stage, and of its rewards. My 
personal choice.would be to see her a suc- 
cessful author, for I believe seventy-five 
per cent of the credit for a play should go 
to the playwright. To create a thing that 
makes the world better through its stage 


representation, as an author of power can 
do, is to my mind a magnificent achieve- 
ment, and I can think of no higher career 
for my baby. Yet, if she elects to go on 
the stage, I shall not prevent it. She must 
have her chance as I had mine. But there 
will be this difference, that I shall be able 
to make her way smoother, by reason of my 
own experiences, and she will not have to 
struggle against all the obstacles that con- 
front the beginner, because I shall be able 
to remove some of them from her path. 
Just at present I am not encouraging my 
little one to think of the stage. I would 
rather have her romp around her home with 
other little girls of her own age, and get all 
from her childhood that childhood has to 
give. At our home on Lake St. Clair, we 
have a room fixed up for the special play- 
ground of the children, and we do what we 
can to make the youngsters happy in home 
life. And what I am doing for my little 
girl, my husband is doing on a larger scale 
for me, and this I think is the secret of our 
happiness. In order that I might have no 
regrets at leaving the stage—which I have 
practically done—twice a year we arrange 
for a large house party, one in summer when 
everything is green and beautiful, and again 
in winter when the lake is frozen over and 
our guests may enjoy the skating and sleigh- 
ing. The house is large but not big enough 
to accommodate all the good friends we 
wish to have around us, so Mr. Wadsworth 
is building for me an extra wing. In this 
we shall have a living room 48 x 38 feet. 
One of the surprises which my husband 
arranged for me is an Italian supper room. 
It will be absolutely lovely, but of a very 
simple style. The idea is to have everything 
stored away in the ice-chests in the pantry, 
ready for us to start work upon when we 
come in from the theatre, or party. We do 
not have any service from the butler or his 
assistants, but just go to the ice-box and 
pick out for ourselves what we want, and 
then in the supper room make our own 
chafing-dish specialties exactly as we like 
them. This is a jolly little innovation that 
our friends fancy immensely, but it is only 
one of the many ways my husband has 
found to keep me agreeably occupied. A 
man is very clever who studies a woman’s’ 
wishes—and anticipates them. He is build- 
ing for them both a solid structure of Con- 
tent which never can be toppled over. 


Appreciation is .the payment of loving 


thought. 
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Eye-strain and Physical Attractiveness 


By 


ALGERNON TASSIN 


Author of “Why Our Glasses Don’t Fit,” “Eye-Strain and Immorality,”’ etc. 


Epitor’s NoTE—How much the condition of the eyes has to do with one’s facial ex- 
pression, and with the beauty of the countenance in a large way, few persons have any notion. 
This article, which has the indorsement of the very highest medical authority, opens up this 
vital lopic in an exceedingly interesting and helpful manner. 

Other articles on eye-strain; by Mr. Tassin, appeared in our pages during 1911, in the 
February, May and June numbers, respectively. 


T would be about as sensible for a girl 
] to refuse to have a cavity in a front 
tooth filled as to refuse to put on glasses 
when she needs them. Yet a speck of gold 
in a front tooth is undoubtedly a mild dis- 
figurement, and so, it must be admitted, are 
glasses. No one ever heard, however, of a 
girl’s refusing to have a tooth filled, simply 
because the price of such wilfulness is 
obviously pain and greater disfigurement. 
It is because the pain and greater disfigure- 
ment of the other wilfulness are not so im- 
mediately apparent or referable to their 
cause that a great many young ladies 
balk at glasses in the name of legitimate 
vanity. 

Nowadays the strictly up-to-date dentist 
uses a porcelain inlay instead of a gold filling 
in a front tooth. But the optician has not 
yet succeeded in making invisible glasses 
and he probably never will. Nevertheless, 
this article hopes to convince you that if 
you need glasses, the most becoming thing 
you can do is to wear them. They may be 
an abomination unto the Lord—as the little 


boy said when he was trying to remember 
the scriptural definition of a lie—yet they 
are an ever present help in time of trouble 
both for the life which now is and the life 
which is to come. 

So far am I from decrying vanity that I 
believe if you have to wear an ugly thing 
you should make it as attractive as possible. 
It took a pretty girl twenty minutes to de- 
cide whether she would buy rimmed spec- 
tacles that wouldn’t break or the rimless 
kind which looked better. In the struggle 
between pocket-book and vanity, the latter 
fortunately conquered. Indeed, I go so far 
as to sympathize with the prejudice against 
spectacles (although you needn’t tell the 
oculist so). The chief reason why glasses 
are more becoming is because the bridge of 
the spectacles breaks the straight line of the 
nose, and glasses have an outstanding bridge 
curving less conspicuously between the eye- 
brows. But as with most people glasses are 
far less firm than are spectacles, you can get 
the chief advantage of both by wearing 
glasses with bows on them. 
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Though I believe in indulging vanity, 
however, it may be as shortsighted as eyes 
themselves and it may be carried too far. 
The most. detestable case of illegitimate 
vanity I ever knew belonged to a woman 
who was so vain of her husband’s unusual 
good looks that she violently combated his 
going to an oculist, and then wouldn’t let 
him wear his spectacles when he was at 
home. Being worn only at business, they 
naturally did little to relieve his acute head- 
aches. But when she returned from three 


months in Europe his headaches had en-. 


tirely disappeared. She actually tried to 
make him discard his spectacles again, but 
he had now plucked up enough spirit to tell 
her she might go to Europe or to Halifax if 
she didn’t like the looks of them. 

Beauty, artists tell us, is of three kinds— 
beauty of form and texture, of color, and of 
expression. In human beauty eyestrain 
mars all of these; the banishment of eye- 
strain will enhance and sometimes even 
create them. Let me*admit at the outset 
there are several things which glasses will 
not accomplish; they cannot arch an instep 
or curl the hair or unpug a nose, but they 
can secure or prevent a great many things 
which some day you will be spending a great 
deal of money in the vain attempt to acquire 
or to get rid of. 

And now, having admitted that it is just 
as regrettable to need to wear glasses as it 
is to need to have your front teeth filled, let 
us see what effect eyestrain will have upon 
beauty of structure. 


Nasal Stoppage 


You know what a protruding jaw is, and 
a receding chin, and a narrowed upper jaw 
which makes a pinched mouth over whose 
irregular and crowded teeth the lips do not 


meet. But you may not know that these 
are all caused by, or accompany, mouth- 
breathing. This comes from the stoppage 
’ of the nose either in the front or the back. 
The most common cause for nasal stoppage 
is aninjury. In childhood the middle par- 
tition of the nose is deflected as a result of 
external pressure or a blow and this obstacle 
to free nasal breathing produccs the en- 
larged turbinates and adenoids which make 
it necessary to breathe through the mouth, 
thus changing the shape of the face. Where 
the stoppage is not caused by accident it is 
almost invariably the result of eyestrain. 
This produces the catarrh which sets up 
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mouth-breathing. I know of a case of 
nasal stoppage arising solely from eyestrain 
which produced a narrow upper jaw with 
squirrel teeth, sharp and far apart. The 
face looked as a sculptor’s wet clay face 
would look if he should pinch it up with 
his thumb and forefinger. Since mouth- 
breathing always changes the shape of the 
face, and glasses, by removing catarrh, 
frequently remove the sole cause of mouth- 
breathing, the deterioration of the bony 
structure goes no farther when eyestrain is 
relieved. The deterioration which has al- 
ready taken place in the bony structure is, 
of course—without an operation, which will 
sometimes work wonders—permanent; yet, 
even when left to herself Nature may, to a 
certain extent, remold by her own proc- 
esses as soon as the cause of the deformity 
is removed. In this case, the squirrel teeth 
still remained pointed but they moved closer 
together. It is probable that a larger 
amount of dental deformity is due to eye- 
strain than any one guesses; for savages, 
—who are exposed in childhood to the same 
accidents as are civilized children—have, 
according to their types, far more regular 
contours. 


Eye Blemishes 


The drooping of the upper or lower lid is 
the sign manual of eyestrain. The bags and 
circular puffs under the eyes that seem cut 
out with a biscuit-cutter are frequently 
caused by the lack of glasses. Acute pain, 
especially facial pain, slants the brows in a 
peak and gives the face what is known as 
the “tragic cast.” Actors in endeavoring 
to present great suffering always slant the 
brows in this fashion. Continual headache 
or neuralgia will keep them permanently in 
this position. Headache very largely comes 
from the eyes, and facial neuralgia is caused 
by the protest of either teeth or nose, or 
eyes. Frequently one eyebrow is higher 
than the other; and this, too, may be caused 
by facial pain or the straining of the inferior 
eye to see. An eye which does not see as 
well as its mate often turns up and out in 
the endeavor to avoid the strain of seeing. 
This brings the pupil too high up, and the 
attempt to open the eye wide forces up the 
brow and gives the face a grotesque look. 

The eye itself manifests the presence of 
strain even when it is strong enough to make 
some other part of the body pay the penalty. 
“Pop eyes”’ are proof of excessive near sight 
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or of glaucoma. Then, the eyes may actu- 
ally swell with a species of dropsy due to 
strain. 

Muscle cutting to straighten cross eyes is 
barbarous; it is unnecessary; it always in- 
jures the vision and sometimes destroys it; 
it is often unsuccessful and sometimes pre- 
vents the possibility of perfect relief from 
glasses afterwards. Then the twitching of 
the eye or of the lid, which produces such 
discomfort in the beholder, is obviously eye- 
strain. And nowadays many doctors know 
that St. Vitus dance and facial tic, for many 
years supposed to be incurable, both often 
yield to right glasses. 

Perhaps no greater bodily disfigurement 
exists than goiter. The kind of goiter which 
is produced by protrusion of the eyeballs is 
called exophthalmic, and the name and 
symptoms are in themselves significant. 
Several cures of this unsightly disease by 
glasses are recorded in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association and doubt- 
less many more have gone unrecorded. The 
author himself knows of six. This appar- 
ently remote result of eyestrain is curiously 
explained. Goiter is produced by an ex- 
cessive blood supply which overnourishes 
the thyroid gland. The reason why the eyes 
have such an influence on that part of the 
nervous system which controls the distribu- 
tion of blood to the different parts of the 
body is as yet to be found out; but that they 
have is known to all advanced ophthalmolo- 
gists. Intense nose-bleed, for instance, may 
be caused by eyestrain and when this com- 
plaint is chronic the eyes are usually at 
fault. The as yet unexplained connection 
between them and these vasomotor nerves 
is even of greater importance to beauty than 
by causing occasional disfigurement, as will 
be seen later. 

Stooping or rounded shoulders detract 
from beauty of face and form. When not 
caused by some kink in the spinal column 
or by lung trouble, they are always pro- 
duced by chronic fatigue or by bending over 
near work on account of poor vision. That 
fatigue is more largely the result of eye- 
strain than of anything else is now admitted. 


Wrinkles 


Under the head of structure may come 
the texture and healthy condition of the 
skin. This brings us to the most important 
of the minor questions of existence—wrin- 
kles. Many wrinkles of the face shout eye- 
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strain at once, even to the uninformed. The 
vertical lines between the brows are caused 
by scowling from near sight. Crowsfeet 
come from the unconscious narrowing of the 
lids to exclude light or with the effort to see. 
The faces of seafaring men have always deep 
crowsfeet even when unmarked elsewhere. 
It comes from narrowing the lids for dis- 
tance vision in a bright light. This action 
is instinctive in everybody, but in some 
species of astigmatism one actually does see 
better for compressing the eyeballs. The 
ball of near sight is too large, and squeezing 
it up brings the object nearer. The lines 
across the forehead come from constantly 
raising the brows, an action which has men- 
tal and moral significance but physically is 
indicative of eyestrain. All these wrinkles 
are associated with the eyes, but there are 
others which do not immediately proclaim 
their origin. Continual effort causes wrin- 
kles of any kind and eyestrain is the most 
common cause of difficulty in accomplishing 
the near work which comprises most of the 
work of civilization. 

The look of old age is largely a question 
of wrinkles and wrinkles may be kept away 
by glasses. Why not? If young people 
have manufactured them in the process of 
trying to see, they will disappear at once. 
A school teacher was obliged against her 
will to admit to her class a boy who looked 
twenty-five years old, though his parents 
maintained he was fifteen. By some fortu- 
nate chance his eyes were examined, the 
deep furrows between them were erased by 
the magic of proper glasses, and with them 
dropped away the ten disputed years. Two 
sisters came into the office of an oculist. 
The one who wanted glasses was apparently 
a dozen years older than the other. She 
was in reality the younger, but even with 
all his experience the oculist refused to be- 
lieve it until they came in together about a 
month after she had been given her glasses. 

But even with older people, glasses may 
remove or soften wrinkles. Why not? 
Massage will do it, and the success of mas- 
sage is its temporary restoration of skin 
circulation. The eyes through their inti- 
mate connection with the vasomotor nerves 
have much to do with blood circulation, and 
the cessation of eyestrain will of itself re- 
store circulation in the skin. 

Aside from the decrease of wrinkles and 
the restoration of skin circulation making a 
person appear younger, the look of relief 
which comes over the face of the sufferer 
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from eyestrain is vividly familiar to an 
oculist and to anyone who closely observes. 
I know a woman who looks forty with her 
glasses on; without them she looks sixty, 
all at once; she is in reality forty-eight. So 
far from glasses being the expression of old 
age, then, they actually prevent its mani- 
festation. 


Complexion Disfigurements 


We have seen how pallor and sallowness 
may be a matter of not wearing glasses, but 
the greenish tint of some eyestrain sufferers 
is noticeable. Purple blotches on the skin 
are almost invariably caused by eyestrain 
or the coal tar products which are taken to 
relieve the pain which comes from it. To 
get rid of them, a woman of fifty went to all 
kinds of specialists without success; they 
disappeared completely with the proper 
glasses. Blackheads, enlarged pores, ec- 
zema, hives, pimples and boils, all come 
from defective skin circulation. It is not 
uncommon for the skin to clear entirely once 
the proper glasses are found. When I tell 
a woman who refuses to have her eyes 
examined that the disfiguring styes she 
suffers from certainly come from eyestrain 
she sniffs. Her vanity is rather illogical but 
it is, unfortunately, not peculiar. She would 
rather have styes half the time than wear 
glasses all the time. After the nature of 
vain people, it does not seem to occur to her 
that her friends would not. The redness of 
the eye and the upper lid the lady would 
probably not dispute about—any fool, she 
would say, can see some connection be- 
tween eyes and their own discoloration, but 
a sty on the under lid belongs, of course, not 
to the eye but to the face. The red nose of 
chronic catarrh, also, can often be banished 
when eyestrain is relieved. 

The unfortunate owner of watery eyes 
has been held up to a great deal of un- 
merited abuse and derision in fiction. If the 
author wished to portray a mean-spirited or 
ineffective person, he bestowed watery eyes 
upon him. This disfigurement is merely a 
matter of eyestrain. It is difficult to be 
sympathetic with a person whose eyes are 
always watering, and sometimes romance is 
impossible. Akin to this trivial but gigantic 
grievance are oily and clammy skin and 
excessive perspiration. All these have been 
known to destroy happiness, yet two little 
pieces of glass may remove them. 

“Since you gave me the proper glasses I 


can wear a veil,”’ cried a girl triumphantly. 
“Even a spotted one, which I never could 
do before.” The oculist shook his head. 
“You will get all your eyestrain back 
again,” he said. “But a veil makes me look 
so much prettier,” she protested. “It gives 
such a soft, peachy coloring.” The oculist 
was wise in his generation. ‘“ Yes,”’ he said; 
“a month ago you needed to keep people 
from seeing how sallow your skin was, but 
if you had a complexion like Miss Brown 
would you hide it with a veil?” “Never in 
the world,” she returned emphatically. 
“Then give your eyes a chance for another 
month and see if you need to simulate color 
by wearing a veil.” She took his advice— 
just to show him how little a man knows 
about such a thing. Never since has she 
worn a veil as a beautifier, and when she 
wears one to protect her skininautomobiling 
she gets out of it as soon as possible, not 
only to exhibit her complexion but because 
she has now found out that it really annoys 
her eyes. 


Grace and Sureness of Movement 


Beauty of face and form are of small 
value if they must remain in repose because 
the body is awkward and ungraceful in 
motion. People who see indistinctly are 
not sure-footed, are tentative and conscious 
in movement. A buoyant tread is very 
attractive—you cannot have it unless you 
are habitually sure where your next step is 
going to fall. Semi-blindness and old age 
have a shuffling, uncertain step. Nor is an 
eyestrain sufferer deft with his hands. The 
most awkward man I ever knew was forced 
in public school to become right handed. 
Only when the right eye is dominant is the 
person instinctively right handed. If a 
child is left handed it is because his left eye 
is the stronger; if he is made to become 
right handed he must transfer all his visual 
impressions from one side of the brain to the 
other before thinking and acting; and his 
movements thus become slow and clumsy. 
Such a compulsion has far-reaching mental 
and moral results, but this article confines 
itself to physical ones. An oculist who once 
kept a record of his stenographers found 
that all the slow and awkward ones although 
they were right handed had lost the keen- 
ness of vision in the right eye which made 
them right handed in the beginning. A lens 
which restored the full vision of the right 
eye would have removed this awkwardness. 
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More unattractive than clumsiness is a 
wooden demeanor: the most common cause 
of this ailment is eyestrain. A woman I 
know was afflicted with a chronic stiff neck, 
but when she put on glasses people were 
surprised to discover that she had naturally 
a great deal of animation. 


Beauty of Expression 


It is when you come to the chief beauty 
of expression that eyestrain is most potent. 
No matter how beautiful the features, pain, 
unless spiritually dominated by long effort, 
makes the face unbeautiful; on the other 
hand, no matter how homely the features, 
an amiable expression transfigures all. 
Some of the ugliest faces we know are the 
most attractive. People who are suffering 
continually have an irritable look. Con- 
tinued headaches give a look of apprehen- 
sion, depression, hopelessness. The “nerv- 
ous prostration” face is in a majority of 
cases due to eyestrain; the same may be said 
of the haggard, drawn face of insomnia. 
We dislike pain—therefore we dislike the 
expression of it; pain is disagreeable—there- 
fore the expression of it is disagreeable. 
Eyestrain, being the most common cause of 
nervot. derangement, may disturb any 
function of the body. It produces more of 
pain than any other ailment. But although 
all continued pain leaves its trace, it need 
not disfigure. When pain ceases the ex- 
pression of the face changes, bringing into 
play an entirely different set of facial mus- 
cles. Those once rarely used become 
stronger while muscles which have been em- 
ployed for the expression of pain atrophy 
from disuse. The pathetic droop of the 
corners 6f the mouth, for in- 
stance, disappear with the 
proper glasses and the lips 
resume their curve. Again, 
like continued pain, contin- 
ued failure and incompetence 
show in a despondent express- 
ion; and eyestrain is a terri- 
ble factor in incompetence. 


Lying Disfigurements 


Many expressions of the 
face supposed to be moral 
or spiritual in origin are 
merely physical, All of the 
facial disfigurements of 
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which I spoke in the beginning of this 
article have their moral aspect. Red eyes 
and red noses besides being ugly look dis- 
sipated. Drooping upper lids make a per- 
son appear sly, or sullen. One drooping lid 
gives a rakish leer; the difference in vision 
of the two eyes produces the shifty look that 
is popularly supposed to accompany guilt. 
Sometimes great differences in vision im- 
part an insane look. I know a woman who 
was generally pronounced insane by people 
who had just met her, merely because one 
eye was much weaker than the other. A 
slighter degree of variation produces the 
faraway look which we call dreamy when 
occasional and “not all there’? when habit- 
ual. People who see nothing at all a few 
inches away have a vacant look. Some eye- 
strain sufferers have a sinister or suspicious 
expression which quite belies them. One is 
doing a crying injustice to all these people 
in giving their appearance any moral im- 
plication, yet this is the unvarying habit of 
the world. 

Thus I have rapidly enumerated most of 
the items of physical attractiveness. I have 
barely touched on the wider subject of 
spiritual attractiveness. If you have fol- 
lowed me, you see what a factor glasses— 
yes, even horn spectacles!—may be in mak- 
ing us pleasing to others. But as I said in 
the beginning, I am quite willing to admit 
that glasses are a disfigurement. I should 
advise no one to wear them unless necessary. 

Also, if you have followed me you remem- 
ber that I have always said the “proper” 
glasses. Unless they fit perfectly they may 
make you see better but they probably won’t 
make you look better. Because a person 
sees better with glasses than without, he 
often thinks they fit perfectly. 
I wore glasses for twenty-five 
years, prescribed at various 
times by six oculists, and never 
once suspected they were not 
the proper ones. Consequent- 
ly, it is of no use whatever 
for the vain young ladies oc- 
casionally alluded to in this 
article to say triumphantly, 
“But Miss Jones wears glasses, 
and she still remains cross- 
eyed,” etc., etc.! If your 
Miss Jones wants to 
straighten her eyes, she’ll have 
to straighten her oculist 
first. 
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Her Wardrobe 


Edited by 


CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS 


Old Clothes with 1912 Touches 


EFORE the thoughtful woman feels 
free to indulge in a shopping fest and 
order her new spring wardrobe, she 

carefully scrutinizes the suits and gowns 
she wore last season, After these costumes 
have been laid aside for a few months, we 
are impressed anew with their charm and 
possibility. The suit, we, perhaps, thought 
too bedraggled and spotted to be worn 
again, appears in a surprisingly good condi- 
tion and with a few-alterations in minor 
places will be quite presentable after it is 
cleansed, It will certainly be wearable until 
the spring styles have been sufficiently 
studied to know exactly the desirable mode, 

We have been returning gradually, but 
consistently, to the more rational fashions, 
To begin with, the natural figure is not only 
healthy, now, but fashionable. The cor- 
seted woman with her wasp waist and high 
bust is a creature of the past, to be smiled 
at with the indulgence accorded the hooped 
skirt. The waist line, that most variable 
of lines, has now reached the normal, and 
will probably remain there during the sea- 
son, Saheual some of the French designers, 
who delight in wide swings of the pendulum, 
are talking of the lowered waist line. 
Women, on the other hand, on whom the 
Empire waist line is most becoming, will 
wisely have their costumes cut with this 
raised line; thus do we now proclaim our 
individuality. If you desire to lower the 
waist line to normal on an old frock, there 
is always the wide girdle or belt as a means 
to this end. A new fancy is shown in the 
girdles shaped to a point at the sides. 
Girdles of two materials, such as satin and 
velvet, are also novelties, 

We can enjoy the same straight lines in 
the skirts, and will welcome, no doubt, the 
slight increase in width, which is slowly 
being permitted to creep in. This width, 
however, is more simulated than actual, as 
it consists largely in the introduction of 
slight drapery. These draped effects have 
many variations including the tunic and 
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sash panels, overskirts and flounces. Skirts 
of suits gain the increased width by the 
cluster of plaits, set in at the sides or back. 
These plaits are quite as often of a different 
material from the suit as they are of the 
same fabric, and suggest great possibilities 
for widening the narrow skirt of last season. 

The long tunic with an underskirt of a 
contrasting material is another mode ad- 
mirably adapted for making-over methods. 
Even more economical are the simulated 
tunics, having a separate skirt which pre- 
sents practically the same appearance. As 
a rule skirts range in width from 2 to 234 
yards. Many of these skirts are mounted 
on an inside belt, varying from 10 to 14 
inches. Just a word of advice regarding 
cloth skirts made with a tunic or overskirt. 
The skirt will be lighter and more comfort- 
able, as well as fit the figure better, if satin 
or one of the lining materials is used for the 
underskirt beneath the tunic, 

The coat of the suit will be a little newer, 
and infinitely more satisfactory on a warm 
day, if it is shortened, The tendency to 
short lengths is fully developed in the Eton 
jacket, which promises to be popular in 
cloth, satin and linen. Another new note 
may be struck by giving the cutaway effect 
to the coat in the front. The most becom- 
ing coats, however, are not cutaway, until 
they come below the waistline, where either 
the rounded or pointed effect may be given, 

The regulation coat sleeve is very gener- 
ally considered the best for the strictly tail- 
ored coat, Even on the dressier models, the 
set-in sleeve is newer than the kimono, al- 
though Paris still sends us garments dis- 
playing the older style. The fullness of 
these new three-quarters or seven-cightas 
sleeves is caught below the elbow by little 
tucks. The deep cuffs suggest an admir- 
able way of lengthening the short sleeves of 
yesteryear. 

New collars will freshen up the old suit in 
a surprising manner, Although shawl col- 
lars are still seen, the notch collar and small 
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mannish revers are newer, These may be 
of the material, or, as in the majority of 

cases, of satin, taffeta, corded silk, lace and 

even agaric, more familiarly known as Turk- 

ish toweling. Charming collars may also 

be fashioned from piqué or linen, mull or 

batiste—in fact any of the lingerie fabrics, 

and either basted or buttoned to the coat. 

On the long coat, whether of cloth, satin, or 
linen, the large armhole is a feature. Very 
good looking are the motor coats made with 

large, delightfully roomy sleeves, set in an 

enlarged armhole, and finished with a deep 
turn-back cuff, which may boast buttons 
and straps to fasten it closer to the arm for 
a long journey. The wide one-side lap is 
quite as popular as during the preceding 
seasons, and the continued use of reversible 
fabrics makes it possible to combine two 
wraps in one, 

The one-piece gown, whether of cloth or 
satin, linen or lingerie stuffs, is so ideally 
satisfactory that it has become a permanent 
factor in the wardrobe. Here, again, only 
slight changes will be necessary to the 
foulard, satin or linen frock purchased last 
season. Perhaps the most noticeable change 
is the full-length sleeve, but with the abun- 
dance of lace and other trimmings to choose 
from it is a very simple matter to bring the 
old short sleeve strictly up-to-date. In 
touching up these little dresses, do not for- 
get that much of their charm lies in their 
simplicity. A new idea, in harmony with 
this one of simplicity, is the plaiting of net 
softening the neck and extending in jabot 
effect in the front. Lace revers are, like- 
wise, easily attached to the frock to give it 
a new air, and there are any number of 
fetching collars and fichus. 

Cannot we be mutually helpful? I desire 
your help and like to feel that you need 
mine, At this season of the year when 
there are costumes to be remodeled and new 
ones to be bought, surely there will arise 
numerous perplexing questions regarding 
new materials, new styles, novel accessories 
—all the fascinating features of the fashion 
world. Will you not ask me for the desired 
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information? Here in this big metropolis 
where good, conservative American styles 
are originated and exploited, and where I 
am in constant communication with Paris, 
the source of sartorial inspiration, I am in a 
position to answer all the questions regard- 
ing the wardrobe. 

Just write me all about your clothes. I 
shall cordially welcome your letter and 
answer it promptly. I shall be particularly 
pleased if it contains a little help for me. 
I want to know just how you like this 
fashion department, Are the designs both 
practical and pretty? Are they presented 
in a manner sufficiently clear to permit 
your dressmaker to make them easily for 
you? Or for you, who are clever with the 
needle, to fashion them yourselves? Do 
you like the new note we have tried to strike 
in presenting these fashions in an illustrative 
manner, or would you prefer the regulation 
way of displaying fashion designs? Won't 
you tell me what drawing or design, in this 
or recent issues, you particularly like or do 
not care for, and the reasons for your 
preference? 

It is my aim to give each and all of my 
readers the fashions desired. Any sugges- 
tions you will kindly make will, therefore, 
be an invaluable guide. Be frank, please, 
and tell me just what you think about the 
whole department, in a letter addressed to 
Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis, Asso- 
ciate Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Have you tried the patterns? I have 
engaged as our cutter one of the best de- 
signers in the city, who uses the most ap 
proved and satisfactory method of making 
the hand-cut patterns, These patterns are 
different from the regulation machine-made 
type. They are cut directly from the orig- 
inal model, thus giving the new lines shown 
in the illustration, ‘The time expended in 
drafting these patterns demands the prices 
quoted below, but it is my belief that one 
good pattern cut on the new lines is worth 
two, or even three, of the unsatisfactory, 
cheap patterns. 


cents for waist or skirt separately. 


Patterns, hand-cut, for all fashion designs can be purchased in the standard sizes of 34-40 inch 
bust measurement and 22-28 inch waist measurement for s0 cents postpaid, for costumes, and 25 
Children’s costumes cost 2§ cents postpaid, 
individual measurement cost $1.50 for costumes and 7§ cents for waist or skirt separately, postpaid. 
Belts shown on page 225 cost 10 cents each, postpaid. 
and make remittances to Goop HouseKeePInc MaGazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Patterns cut to 


Kindly send orders to Pattern Department 
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Costumes for Spring and the South 


Hickson gown of linen, silk or cloth. Striped taffeta sash and piece outlining lace yoke. 
Skirt and Russian blouse trimmed with taffeta straps or soutache. Hemp hat with taffeta 
trimmings and lace bands. Grean linen suit. Skirt and bolero trimmed with striped linen. 
Kurzman hat of straw faced with velvet with feather trimmings. French model in blue faille 
silk with revers on skirt and waist. Front panel, yoke and undersleeves of chiffon with green 
passementerie or embroidery. Kurzman straw hat with plaited lace band and silk roses 
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New skirt in linen, piqué, serge or corduroy by Grean. Back extended to prevent any cS 
““misconnections,” with ribbon attached at the sides to extension, and tied or caught with buckle 
in front. Fastens on the sides or in back. French blouse of tucked handkerchief linen with . 
clusters of six pin-tucks. Tucked shoulder-piece put in with beading, matching cuffs and collar. 
Crocheted buttons. Kurzman foulard frock piped with plain silk. Lace yoke and cuffs with 
fited ribbon. Pearl buttons. Francis I hat with single upstanding ostrich plume. Serge 
suit with straps of satin or serge. Braided ornaments at side to match belt and cuffs. Flat 
satin buttons. Straw hat faced with velvet with black and white ostrich plume 
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White linen gown with foot band and Mason apron of lace and embroidery, over colored 
chiffon or muslin. White Milan straw with taffeta bow. White voile or crépe with Mason 
apron of lace or embroidery. Deep lingerie collar. Back is like front. Burnt straw with 
black straw facing, drape of black maline and green and black ostrich ornament. Crépe or 
linen dress with heavy lace or embroidery, showing new unbuttoned effect. White straw 


hat with red satin bow caught with buttons 


HATS FROM PHIPPS 
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White net frock embroidered in white with deep pelerine collar. Milan straw hat faced with 
black velvet and trimmed with shirred chiffon band and roses. Batiste dress with heavy em- 
broidery and black net plaiting at bottom. Embroidery and net trim the blouse. Coarse 
straw hat with green ostrich fancy. Batiste gown with flounces edged with ball fringe. 
Trimmings of lace. Burnt straw hat with white grosgrain ribbon and white marabout 


Directions for ordering patterns of all gowns are given on page 215 
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Play-Time Costumes for the Children 


Muslin frock with tucked panel edged with insertions. 
Piqué coat with embroidered collar and belt. Front and 
back view of serge frock with striped silk 


Front and back view of linen dress trimmed with soutache. 
The Russian blouse panel is held in at the waist line 
with a belt of the material caught with pearl buttons, which 
also trim the yoke. Elbow kimono sleeves trimmed with 
soutache. Figured or dotted dimity dress. The skirt has 
a peplum effect, simulated ,by lace insertions and edging, 
also used on the revers. Puffed sleeves with lace cuff. 

Front and back view of dimity or linen dress. The 
yoke forming the kimono sleeves is embroidered in color. 
Smocking in the same shade regulates the fullness. Em- 
broidery marks the hem. 
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Linen coat with embroidery. Long-waisted muslin frock 
with embroidered and tucked yoke. Piqué dress with 
panels buttoned to belt. Linen gown with wide front 
panel attached with straps. Gingham dress with em- 
broidered yoke, belt and pocket. Dimity dress with em- 
broidered yoke. Russian blouse coat in serge or piqué. 
Piqué coat with embroidered collar and belt. Front and 
back view of gingham dress with embroidered yoke and belt 


Our Pattern Service 


Patterns, hand-cut, for all fashion designs can be purchased in the standard sizes of 34-40 inch 
bust measurement and 22-28 inch waist measurement for 50 cents postpaid, for costumes, and 25 
cents for waist or skirt separately. Children’s costumes cost 25 cents postpaid. Patterns cut to 
individual measurement cost $1.50 for costumes and 75 cents for waist or skirt separately, postpaid. 
Belts shown on page 225 cost 10 cents each, postpaid. Kindly send orders to Pattern Department 
and make remittances to Goop HouseKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Dry Cleaning of Garments 


Clear, Simple Directions for Perfect Work By a Professional Cleaner 


By C. G. JAMES 


RY cleaning, sometimes called French 
D or chemical cleaning, is carried to a 
higher state of efficiency in this 
country than any other. Many people 
imagine that dry cleaning means a system 
of cleaning with dry powders such as mag- 
nesia, etc., but this is not the case, though 
these are sometimes used to absorb grease 
spots and the like. The particular advan- 
tages of dry cleaning are the absolute im- 
possibility of garments being harmed by 
shrinking, having the color changed or the 
finish injured. 

The basis of dry cleaning is gasoline and 
soap—a soap manufactured especially for 
dry cleaning and readily soluble in gasoline. 
A great many women undertake to clean 
garments simply by washing in gasoline. 
This can no more be accomplished than 
washing garments in water without soap. 
Dry cleaning, when performed by pro- 
fessionals, is usually done in washing ma- 
chines, but these are not necessary, as just 
as good work may be done by hand. 

To clean all articles of wearing apparel, 
proceed as follows: First carefully remove 
all matches from the pockets of men’s gar- 
ments, then lay each garment on a table 
and give it a thorough brushing to remove 
all loose dust and dirt. Then get four ves- 
sels proportioned to the bulk of the articles 
to be cleaned. Six-gallon pans, of tin or 
agate, would be about the right size for a 
woman’s suit or long coat or its equivalent. 
Put four gallons of good gasoline in each 
pan. To two of them add one pound of dry 
cleaning soap (that is, one pound to each 
pan), spread the skirts, jackets, coats or 
whatever the articles may be on a table 
and thoroughly brush the most soiled parts 
with a good, stiff brush, dipping the brush 
from time to time in the solution of gaso- 
line and soap. After this the garment is 
handled for fifteen or twenty minutes in 
‘the pan of gasoline and soap, then, in the 
same way, through the other pan of solu- 
tion and finally finished by being handled 
through the last two pans of clear gasoline. 
Then pass the garment through a wringer 
and hang in the open air to dry. 
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In case there are several articles to be 
cleaned, it is proper to begin with the light- 
est colored ones, then with the next light- 
est, and so on, finishing with the darkest. 
In this way the same solution may be used 
for the whole lot by adding to the liquors 
as they become reduced. The dirty liquors 
may be all put together, allowing the dirt 
to settle to the bottom. Pour off the clean 
part and save it in a covered vessel until 
some future time, when it may be used 
again for the same purpose by using fresh 
gasoline for the rinsing and adding new 
soap to the solution. 

The process described in the foregoing is 
the method used by all first-class cleaners, 
for all kinds of women’s and men’s gar- 
ments. Should any spots remain after the 
treatment, most of them may be removed 
by rubbing them with a cloth dipped in 
warm water with a little white soap added 
to it and rinsing with a little clear cold 
water. After the garments are dry, they 
may be ironed by spreading them on a 
table, laying a damp cloth over them and 
pressing with a warm iron. 

Garments of a more delicate and finer 
texture, such as women’s waists, scarves, 
etc., seldom require brushing as described 
in the foregoing, unless very badly soiled. 
Simply handle directly through the gasoline 
solution in the order mentioned, wring by 
folding in cloths and passing through the 
wringer, and dry in the open. Then press 
with a warm iron. Silk laces, ties, velvets, 
plushes, etc., should be cleaned in the same 
way, except the plushes and velvets, which 
should merely be laid on the table and 
evenly brushed with the solution, rinsed 
and then hung up to dry without wringing 
to avoid wrinkling. After this they should 
be steamed by putting a wet cloth on a hot 
flatiron and laying the plush or velvet 
thereon, brushing it at the same time to 
raise the pile. 

Kid gloves are very satisfactorily cleaned 
by the following method: They should 
first be soaked for a while in gasoline, then 
spread on a table and very thoroughly 
brushed with a solution of gasoline and 
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soap, then well rinsed in clear gasoline, 
squeezed well between the hands, hung in 
the open to dry and finally pulled into 
shape. White slippers may be made to 
look equal to new by thoroughly brushingg 
with the gasoline and soap solution and 
then brushing off with clear gasoline. Dry 
by brushing them with plaster paris, pipe 
clay or powdered chalk. 

Draperies of all kinds may be cleaned by 
the dry-cleaning method, taking care of 
course to use vessels large enough to ac- 
commodate one curtain at a time and using 
enough of the gasoline and soap solution 
to permit the curtain’s being handled freely 
in it. There is no economy in being stingy 
with the gasoline in dry cleaning. It must 
be used freely in order to get good results, 
and if the directions given here are faith- 
fully carried out, success will be certain in 
every case. 

When garments or draperies are very 
badly soiled, it will be beneficial to soak 
them: for some time before attempting to 
clean them. Sometimes the white or light 
colored linings of women’s coats become 
soiled and require cleaning when the out- 
side of the coat is all right. This may be 
accomplished by removing the lining and 
cleaning it as described above, or it may be 
cleaned, without removing, simply by 
brushing with the gasoline and soap solu- 
tion and rinsing the entire coat in clear 
gasoline, drying in the usual way and press- 
ing. Organdies, challés, etc., may be 
cleaned as already described, but, unless 
they are very badly soiled, they will not 
require much brushing but merely handling 
in the gasoline and soap solution, then 
rinsing in the clear gasoline, dried and 
ironed in the usual way. 

Carpets may be removed from the floor, 
given a good beating, well brushed over 
with the gasoline and soap solution and 
finally with the clear gasoline. This will 
clean them very nicely and, at the same 
time, will kill all moths and germs. I can- 
not too strongly emphasize the advantage 
of doing dry cleaning in the open air when- 
ever possible. When it is done inside, it 
should always be in a well-ventilated room 
with no fire. In case the weather is very 
cold, the room may be well heated up and 
then the fire put out before commencing 
the work. It is also advantageous in cold 
weather to heat the gasoline, which may be 
done by setting the pan of gasoline into an- 
- other pan containing hot water. Remem- 
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ber that gasoline fumes are very easily in- 
flammable and many lives have been lost 
as a result of using the fluid in the vicinity 
of fire. 

Some people might object to the cost and 
labor entailed in this method of cleaning, 
but when one realizes that one woman’s 
suit may be cleaned with five gallons of 
gasoline at twenty cents a gallon and one 


* pound of dry cleaning soap at twenty cents, 


a total of one dollar and twenty cents, 
when for the same job the professional 
cleaner would charge about three dollars, 
the saving is very apparent. Subsequent 
batches, of the same size, will require one 
additional gallon of gasoline and one-quar- 
ter pound of soap. It is of course expedient 
to do as much of this work as possible at 
one time; two or three neighbors might co- 
operate, for instance. 

The clothing mentioned may be cleaned 
by running it in the ordinary washing ma- 
chine, if desired, and, in that case, only one 
solution of gasoline and soap need be used 
and only one rinse of clear gasoline. The 
garments should be run for about an hour 
in the machine. The main advantage of 
this method of doing the work is that the 
operator does not come in contact with the 
fumes from the gasoline, which are very 
disagreeable, and dangerous if too freely 
inhaled. 

The most delicaté garments, such as 
white and light colored silks and sateens, 
may be treated in this way with perfect 
safety. 

I have here endeavored to give plain and 
complete information on the system of 
thorough dry cleaning. There may be, how- 
ever, cases where it is not necessary to per- 
form the work quite so thoroughly—where 
a garment, for instance, has only a few 
spots, the rest of it being quite clean. These 
may be removed merely by dipping a good, 
stiff brush in the gasoline and soap solution 
and brushing the spots with long, full 
sweeps of the brush, then brushing the 
spots in the same way with clear gasoline 
to remove the soap and then hanging it out 
to dry without immersing the whole gar- 
ment in the solution. A greasy coat collar, 
for instance, may properly and thoroughly 
be cleaned in this way. Dry cleaning soap, 
sometimes called benzine soap, may be ob- 
tained from any druggist in five-pound can 
lots or more; but the druggist must be 
made to understand that the soap wanted 
is one that will readily dissolve in gasoline. 
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Attractive Needlework for the Housewife 


No. 71 (above).—A square of filet lace is 
combined with the cut work and satin stitch in 
making an attractive pillow. Transfer pat- 
tern of the embroidery (only) costs 15 cents, 

postpaid 


(At left) A practical and convenient holder 
for the centerpiece, made from cretonne with 
tissue paper leaves. The centerpiece is placed 
between the leaves, which are atiached to a 
heavy paper roll covered with the cretonne. 
When rolled and fastened with ribbon it fis 
neatly into the drawer of the buffet. Directions 

for making sent postpaid for 6 cents 


No. 70 (above).—The pomegranate cen- No. 72 (above).—Punch work can be 
ter piece on which cut work is used with the combined with the simple chain stitch to fash- 
satin stitch. Transfer pattern (only) costs ion an effective centerpiece. Transfer pat- 

30 cents, postpaid tern (only) costs 25 cents, postpaid 


(Directions for ordering numbers on this page are given on page 226) 
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The girdle in the upper left-hand corner may be fashioned from satin, cloth or linen and is 
elaborately embroidered in soutache. A pocket may be formed by an additional piece at the bottom. 

The belt below this may be carried out in velvet ribbon with the buckle made from the material 
of the skirt embroidered in soutache, or it can be fashioned from suede leather with a leather buckle. 

A dainty girdle can be developed orp a light shade of taffeta or satin caught with a wreath 
of pink satin roses nestling amongst their green leaves. The ends are shirred into large roses. 
The girdle on the center figure can be made from satin. Instead of the ermine a deep  Jringe 
matching the tassel may be used. A satin rose and tassel finishes the upper end of the sash. 

Satin or taffeta may be used for the girdle in the upper right-hand corner. The tabs finishing 
the ends are of Russia or suede leather and can be made as pockets if desired. 

The belt below this is designed especially for the golfist, with the pocket to hold the golf balls. 
It is developed preferably in leather, although linen may be used. 

An artistic color scheme can be shown in the lapel of cretonne edged with velvet ribbon, which 
matches the crushed girdle. A dahlia rosette finishes the girdle at the termination of the lapel. 
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HANDICRAFT 


Directions for making articles for which no patterns are sold will be sent on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. Any of the articles shown will be made to order, if so desired. 

In ordering, kindly note carefully the instructions given under each article. All letters 
should be addressed to The Handicraft Department of the Magazine, and remittances made to 
Goop HovusEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


An Alphabet of Stenciled Hearts 
No. 62—Transfer designs for stencils of entire alphabet, 15 cents postpaid’ 
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Valentine 
Gifts from 
Cupid’s 
Needle 


No. 64 — Dimity 
apron trimmed 
with lace and rib- 
bon. Hanging 
pocket of the dim- 
ity in heart shape, 
trimmed with 
lace. Pattern roc. 


postpaid 


Pin cushion with 
slip cover embroid- 
ered in eyelet and 
satin stitch with 

filet lace insert. See eee No. 65—Dish-towel with cross stitch design. 
The slip buttons ‘ 1 Working patiern, canvas and red cotton 
in the back so that , with individual initial cost 25c. postpaid. 
it may be easily (No material supplied) 

laundered 


Linen bag with 

stenciled heart 

monogram. (See 
page 226) 


Stenciled heart initial ap- 
plied to scrim curtain. (See 
page 226) 


No. 63—Linen bean bag with 

sross stitch motto. Working 

pattern, canvas and red cotion 

cost 25c. postpaid. (Nolinen 
supplied) 
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No. 70 (above).—The pomegranate cen- 
ter piece on which cut work is used with the 
satin stitch. Transfer pattern (only) costs 

30 cents, postpaid 


No. 71 (above).—A square of filet lace is 
combined with the cut work and satin stitch in 
making an attractive pillow. Transfer pal- 
tern of the embroidery (only) costs 15 cents, 


postpaid 


(At lefl) A practical and convenient holder 


for the centerpiece, made from cretonne with 


tissue paper leaves. The centerpiece is placed 

between the leaves, which are attached to a 

heavy paper roll covered with the cretonne. 

When rolled and fastened with ribbon it fits 

neatly into the drawer of the buffet. Directions 
for making sent postpaid for 6 cents 


No. 72 (above).—Punch work can be 
combined with the simple chain stitch to fash- 
ion an effective centerpiece. Transfer pat- 

tern (only) costs 25 cents, postpaid 


224 (Directions for ordering numbers on this page are given on page 226) 
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The girdle in the upper left-hand corner may be fashioned from satin, cloth or linen and is ® " 
elaborately embroidered in soutache. A pocket may be formed by an additional piece at the bottom. A ' 
The belt below this may be carried out in velvet ribbon with the buckle made from the material ec 
of the skirt embroidered in soutache, or it can be fashioned from suede leather with a leather buckle. \ i 
A dainty girdle can be developed from a light shade of taffeta or satin caught with a wreath , 
of pink satin roses nestling amongst their green leaves. The ends are shirred into large roses. 
The girdle on the center figure can be made from satin. Instead of the ermine a deep fringe , 
matching the tassel may be used. A satin rose and tassel finishes the upper end of the sash. } 
Satin or taffeta may be used for the girdle in the upper right-hand corner. The tabs finishing k a 
the ends are of Russia or suede leather and can be made as pockets if desired. —_ 


The belt below this is designed especially a the golfist, with the pocket to hold the golf balls. 
It is developed preferably in leather, although linen may be used. : 


An artistic color scheme can be shown in the lapel of cretonne edged with velvet ribbon, which 
matches the crushed girdle. A dahlia rosette finishes the girdle at the termination of the lapel. 
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HANDICRAFT 


Directions for making articles for which no patterns are sold will be sent on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. Any of the articles shown will be made to order, if so desired. 

In ordering, kindly note carefully the instructions given under each article. All letters 
should be addressed to The Handicraft Department of the Magazine, and remittances made to 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


An Alphabet of Stenciled Hearts 
No. 62—Transfer designs for stencils of entire alphabet, 15 cents postpaid 
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Valentine 
Gifts from 
Cupid’s 
Needle 


No. 64 — Dimity 
apron trimmed 
with lace and rib- 
bon. Hanging 
pocket of the dim- 
ity in heart shape, 
trimmed with 
lace. Pattern toc. 


postpaid 


Pin cushion with 
slip cover embroid- 
ered in eyelet and 
satin slitch with 
filet lace insert. ae ees No. 65—Dish-towel with cross stitch design. 
The slip buttons - Working pattern, canvas and red cotton 
in the back so that with individual initial cost 25c. postpaid. 
it may be easily (No material supplied) 

slipped off and 

laundered 


Linen bag with 

stenciled heart 

monogram. (See 
page 226) 


Stenciled heart initial ap- 
plied to scrim curtain. (See 
page 226) 


No. 63—Linen bean bag with 

sross stitch motto. Working 

pattern, canvas and red cotton 

cost 25c. postpaid. (Nolinen 
supplied) 
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Popp!! Grand explode arrive. I am shot by outrush of stewed steam which jump out 
amidst delicious flavor 


Hashimura Togo Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing his 
Struggles with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by WALLACE IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


I—HOW SHOULD I DO PAPER-BAG COOKING? 


To Editor Good Housekeep, appetizing Mag- 
azine which makes photographs of food 
and other amusements. 


EAR SIR:— 
I am a Japanese Schoolboy em- 


ployed as a servant girl, but I am not 
doing so this week, thank you. Iam sucha 
continual office-seeker around Employment 


228 


Bureaus that Hon. Boss say, “ Back again!”’ 
whenever he sees me arriving. 

I shall tell you what happened last. 

Mrs. S. W. Swingle, gentlemanly lady of 
red-haired beauty, say tactfully, “I will em- 
ploy you at great risk. Please arrive to my 
home tonight.” 

There I went. This S. W. Swingle lady 
reside with her husband and children re- 
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spectively at Railroad View, N. J. Her Mr. 
Swingle, to which she is married, is a time- 
table as well as a husband. His soul is full 
of trains. He arrive home at 6.43 and 
require dinner at 6.59. He go to bed at 
11.04 and demand breakfast at 7.22 so he 
can catch 8.12 train. 

When I got on this job I dishcovered that 
my tranquillity, was going to be very scarce. 
I must greet milkman at dawn-light and 
continue my domestic science all day until 
exhausted. 

Mrs. S. W. Swingle, with sweethearted 
expression, say that busy folks is most 
happy. If this is truthful I should prefer 
to be slightly miserable on Sunday and 
Thursday afternoons. 

Yet I remain stationary in employment 
until Monday when sorrow arrive wrapped 
up ina Paper Bag. I shall tell you how was. 

At hour of 2.44 Mrs. S. W. Swingle arrive 
to kitchen with cutting expression peculiar 
to scissors. 

“Togo, why for do you prepare such bad 
food?” she decry with angry rage. ‘There 
is no uplift in your biscuits. Your beef is 
boiled until it lose all originality. Mr. S. W. 
Swingle, who is far from strong, say your 
coffee is the same. And so forth. You 
must learn to discontinue this. If we can- 
not fare better you must farewell.” 

My soul feel punctured by this conversa- 
tion. It seem very brutal for me to go loose 
again when jobs is so infrequent to obtain. 

While thusly I was thinking I find on tip- 
shelf of pantry one slight brown book. It 
was wrote by a Kitchen Professor and bore 
this remarkable title: 


“PAPER-BAG COOKING” 


This paper-bag food was invented by a 
French professor, I read. How economical 
those French can be! I thought. I had 
oftenly heard how French chef could make 
stylish meals out of mere remnants. They 
are famus for deceiving pork till it taste like 
chicken and giving boiled codfish the same 
expression as turtle soup. To such genius 
paper bags is easy problem. 

I read this book reverentially. It say 
for Introduction: 

“Paper bags when cooked properly con- 
tain new flavors you never would imagine 
was there. It is considerable nourishing, 
as none of its juice escapes. You can learn 
to cook one by reading Instructions and 
becoming utterly fearless.” 


My heart make happy laugh. I shall 
cook some of these paper bags for that dear 
Swingle family so they will forgive me for 
my previous food. So I read this book and 
learn how do-so. I am incomplete in the 
American language, but this is how I under- 
stand him to say: 


“ How to Cook Paper Bags 

“Select one paper bag which is fresh and 
tender. Medium-size kind are most deli- 
cate, as large-size kind are apt to be tough, 
especially in the fall. Butter this bag in- 
side and salt tastefully. Use meat or what- 
ever pork chops are in icebox to stuff bag 
with. Add one vegetable until satisfied. 
The bag is now ready to roast. 

“Next take one oven. Heat it to hotness 
of about 300 thermometers. Poke Hon. 
Bag inside this and see what happens. Oc- 
casionally make peek into oven to observe 
how bag behaves. If Hon. Bag catch afire, 
put out. Do not be discouridged. When 
he is sufficiently cooked, remove out and 
chop with shears. Serve hot. You will be 
surprised to taste it.” 

I follow this literary directions with 
faithfulness peculiar to Samurai. First I 
got one small, young paper bag which for- 
merly contained string beans. I supposed 
from what I read in that Book that paper 
bags should be stuffed like turkeys to make 
nicest roast. So I fill him with following 
food which I obtain from icebox: 


1 lbs complete beafstake knifed into small 
pieces 

¥4 bottel tomatoes catch up 

Representative beets, onions, carots and potatus 

Plentiful water moistened to taste 


That Swingle kitchen contain one gas- 
stove of 40 horse-power capacity and in- 
cludes one oven which is easily het up to 
angry rage. I light this oven. Great heat 
arrive. Then I place Hon. Paper Bag care- 
fully in one drip-pan, pour over it some 
slight water, so it wouldn’t burn, and poke 
inside oven. Then I set down thoughtful 
and await the future. 

Mrs. S. W. Swingle arrive to kitchen with 
question-mark expression in her blue eye. 

“What we shall have for dinner, Togo?” 
she ask out nervely. 

“Ah, Mrs. Madam! if I should tell you, 
you would cease to be surprised. Yet it is 
something exalted I shall offer you. So 
different from those monotonous foods pre- 
viously experienced!’’ All this I spoke. 
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That lady retreat away expectfully. 

I watch this cookery by alarm clock to 
see it shall not be too long. Hon. Book say 
“When bag are stuffed with meat, cook 25 
minute. When stuffed with vegetables, 
cook 20 minute.” I figure this arithmatic 
with lead-pencil. That bag was stuffed 
with both meat and vegetables, therefore 
20+25=45. That bag must cook 45 com- 
plete minutes to be sifficiently delicious. 

At end of 14 minutes I take slight peek 
to oven. O sakes! You would not know 
Hon. Bag for himself, he was so swole. He 
contain more uplift than one quart yeast. 
He was so baloonical in shape that I fear 
he might float upward containing meat and 
vegetables. Therefore I prick him slightly 
with fork. 

POPP!! 

Grand explode arrive. I am shot by out- 
rush of stewed steam which jump out amidst 
delicious flavor. Hon. Bag flop back com- 
pletely exhausted. No more puff up for 
him. He droop amidst them meat and 
vegetables like a wet sail in a shipwreck. 
I close oven door deceptively. Hon. Book 
say nothing about this angry behavior of 
food. Maybe that will improve its nourish- 
ing qualities. 

After it had been some time in baking 
condition I was enabled to enjoy the per- 
fume of this aroma. Each food when it 
cook make some odor of smell. Apple pie 
smell like joyful hunger of schooldays. 
Roast beef smell like powerful appetite of 
athelete. But paper bag smell like fire 
among newspapers. I notice this. 

While this food was roasting I look out of 
window and observe Hon. Robert Jackson, 
near neighbor, approach and make knock 
to door. 

“Mrs. Madam,” he report 
Swingle lady come to door, “I 
announce your house is afire.” 

“How you know?” requesh 
she with pale voice. 

“Because I smelt burned 
wall-paper distinctually!” 

Loud screem by Mrs. S. W. 
Swingle. They rosh to cellar. 
Nothing was burning there— 
not even the furnace. They trot 
toroof. .Nothing was smoking 
there—not even the chimbley. 
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“Tt must be Uncle Oliver burning autumn 
leaves,” explan Hon. Jackson. How could 
he know it was my cooking he smelt? 

When nextly I peek into oven I observe 
Hon. Bag afire around edges. Otherwise he 
was cooking nicely. I put him out with 
slight splosh of water. He look quite con- 
tented swimming around in midst of juices 
containing vegetables. 17 more minutes 
remain to cook him. 

Night approach. I notice by alarm clock 
that time have now relapsed for Hon. Paper 
Bag to be completely cooked. So I take 
him out on platter. He look somewhat 
quaint. Paper bags is like spinach; they 
seem most beautiful when raw. It was 
alarmed for to see how Hon. Bag had 
shrunk away. He seemed insufficient for 
healthful family of four persons. Next time 
I must cook two. Howeverly, it was neces- 
sary to make most of what was, so I rolled 
Hon. Bag out longwise like a omelet. Then 
I surround him with meat and vegetables 
in diagram of beautiful art. 

“Togo!” holla Mrs. S. W. Swingle ex- 
ploding into kitchen suddenly like a gun, 
“Togo, what you been cooking to make my 
home smell like a fire-insurance?” She 
cough in soprano. 

“T have baked you a paper bag,” I report 
with words containing smiles. I point to 
plate where it was. 

“Paper what?” she howell. 

“Bag,” I repartee. 

She walk to platter and poke Hon. Bag 
irreverently with fork. She make scorn 
with her nose. Then she open kitchen door 
and urge me to it with enraged broom- 
stick. 

“T give you your choice,” she say horesly. 
“Either you can go at once or depart im- 
mediately.” 

“TI shall not wait that 
long!” I collapse with cruel 
expression peculiar to eagles. 
“If you discharge me, I shall 
obtain mean revenge. I shall 
quit.” 

Thusly speaking I promen- 
ade forth into unemployment. 
I am still there. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 


The Worship of the Race Stream 
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The Worship of the Race Stream 


A Popular Talk on the Origin of Life, to Assist Parents in Teaching 
Their Children Some of the Mysteries of Being 


WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.D. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the sixth article in our series upon Sex Education, its prede- 
cessors having been contributed, respectively, by Rev. Lyman P. Powell, Havelock Ellis, 
Prof. W. A. McKeever, Miss Clara Laughlin and Dr. Felix Adler. 


AN has tried his hand at worshiping 
M almost everything in the universe 
that he can think of—including 
himself. His worship was a desperate at- 
tempt to anchor himself to something that 
would endure, to range himself in the scheme 
of things. He has worshiped the wind and 
the lightning, the sun, moon, and stars, the 
earth and the sea, his ancestors and the 
phantoms of his dreams: always something 
behind him, ever something in the past. 
The time has come for a worship of the 
future. Why not worship our posterity in- 
stead of our ancestry, our children instead 
of our grandparents? Such a religion would 
have the marked practical advantage of 
doing good to the object worshiped, as well 
as to ourselves. As the main object of re- 
ligion has ever been to ingratiate ourselves 
with the Powers That Be, here is a chance 
to consolidate ourselves with the powers that 
are tocome, instead of with the “have beens.” 
To worship our children would give the 
best possible guaranty that they will wor- 


ship our memory, which is what we desire , 
above all things. Our deepest dread is of | 


being forgotten; that is the only perdition 
which we fear. In the race we have been 
alive since the beginning of time, and in the 
race and its memories of us, we shall endure 
until all eternity. If we long for immortal- 
ity, here it is. If we yearn for something 
enduring, ever conquering, something by 
the side of whose antiquity the pyramids 
and the Sphinx are but as mushrooms, 
behold it! 

We used to regard life as something fleet- 
ing, perishable, to be destroyed by a breath, 
evanescent as a melting snowflake. Now 
we know it to be a thing almost infinitely 
hard, enduring, resistant to every change, 
and to every onslaught, forcing its way over 
every sort of opposition, adapting itself to 
every shift of circumstance and change of 
scene, but remaining itself unchanged. 


No snow-capped mountain chain, no 
sculptured obelisk, no shape of a continent 
has changed as little as man has in the last 


fifty thousand years. The individual dies, 


but the race remains, unchanged, save by 
improvement and, barring some cosmic 
catastrophe, will continue so to survive in- 
definitely. 


And fear not lest Existence closing your 
Account and Mine shall know the like no more. 
The Eternal Saki from that bowl has poured 
Millions of bubbles like us, and shall pour. 


The race has made us what we are. In 
the race is all our hope of the future. What 
can be a higher and more sacred duty than 
to preserve the purity of its stream, and 
hand on its inheritance undiminished, its 
torch of life undimmed, to the next genera- 
tion. Of some such character will be the 
religion of the future. 

The study of the continuance of the race, 
its mechanisms and the dangers and perils 
to which it is exposed is as fascinating as it 
is vital and important. We can best, and 
indeed only, study ourselves in our ances- 
try, and the most important use we can 
make of this knowledge is to benefit our 
offspring. It is a good thing to “Know thy- 
self,” but much better to know thy chil- 
dren, for they are young and plastic, and 
not past mending. It is often difficult to 
get properly acquainted with yourself until 
it is too late for the knowledge to do you 
much good. We cannot exercise much 
choice in the selection of our parents, but 
we can in those of our children. 


Handing Down the Torch of Life 


The methods by which the torch of life 
is handed down from one generation to the 
next are of a singular simplicity and beauty, 
although in some of their more elaborate 
forms at first sight apparently complex. 
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232 The Worship of 
The fundamental process is exactly the 
same in all the myriad forms of life, from 
the ameba to man, namely, the division of 
one cell into two halves. In the simplest 
forms the one-roomed house of life, where 
the body consists of but a single cell, the 
organism never dies, but simply grows as 
big as it can, and then cuts itself in two, 
making two cells where but one was before. 
The creature divides itself into two equal 
parts, both of which “live happy ever 
after.” It is in fact immortal. 

Only when the body has reached the 
complexity of a colony of cells with division 
of labor among them, does death appear on 
the scene. Then a single cell, or small group 
of cells, is budded off from the side of the 
old and decaying body to start a new life of 
its own. Thus as has been picturesquely 
expressed, “Death is the price paid for a 
body.” By either of these methods, split- 
ting or budding, a single animal, consisting 
of a cell or small group of cells, can go on 
reproducing itself indefinitely; but by the 
time the process has reached fifty or a 
hundred generations, its energy begins to 
slacken, and its power of drinking in the 


life-giving sun-current from its surroundings | 
begins to wane. It gets stale and jaded | 


and feeble and unless life can be added 
from some source, it will die out and disap- 
pear. If, however, one of these cells should 
happen to meet a foreign, or unrelated cell, 
and by a curious reversal of the multiplica- 
tion process the two unite and fuse together 
_ to become one cell, then the process of re- 
production starts up again with primitive 
vigor, and continues luxuriantly for a 
hundred generations. 

This is the birth of the sex, and the higher 
and more complicated the organism be- 
comes the greater and more absolutely 
vital becomes the necessity of conjugation, 
or the combining of one cell with another 
in order to produce a third. 

In the earliest forms of race-continuing 
experiments, when she was “trying her 
’prentice hand,” as it were, Nature simply 
did the easiest thing first and arranged for 
the production of both male and female 
germ cells by the same individual, so that 
originally all animals were bisexual. This 
may seem like a very far cry from the 
twentieth century, but so long and ob- 
stinately did Nature muddle along with 
this clumsy method of rejuvenating the 
race stream at each generation, that it be- 
came stamped deeply into the very fiber of 


the Race: Stream 


our beings, and even today the most spe- 
cialized animals carry in their bodies the 
germs and partially developed rudiments of 
all the structures belonging to both sexes. 
If one set of these rudiments develops to 
full completion, the individual becomes of 
one sex; if those of the other sex so develop, 
of the opposite. 

Animals born of such “foreign” unions, 
inheriting the best of both parental streams 
and stimulated to new life by the admixture 
of different strains were so much sturdier 
and more enterprising than the offspring 
of the old “‘marriage within the family” 
matings that they gradually exterminated 
them upon their own levels, or climbed 
above them to higher ones. 


Beauty Originates in Sex 


It is an interesting illustration of the es- 

i sential and inherent beauty and charm and 
purity of sex that to it and its influences 
alone we owe all the beauty of flowers, the 

, vivid and brilliant plumage of birds, the 
' rapturous melody of their songs, the vel- 


_ vety splendor of the coats of animals, the 


beauty of their forms, the poetry of their 
motion and the majesty of their bearing. 
The painted splendors of the butterfly’s 
wing, the meteorglow of the firefly, the 
exquisite beauty and delicate charm of 
woman spring from the same source. In 
fact little that we know and delight in of 
color and outline, of musical tone, the 
whole arts of painting, of sculpture, of 
| music, of architecture, of dress and the 
| drama, and the best part of religion would 
jever have come into existence without it. 
|A fair half of all that makes life delightful 
and ennobling and wholesome springs from 
this noble source. 

If any instinct that stirs the breast of man 
can claim to be elevating and holy, it is the 
one which concerns itself with the life and 
the continuance of the race. It is the first 
impulse which lifts man outside of himself, 
the very basis of all altruism and devotion 
and the mother of all the gentler virtues, 
love, affection and kindliness. Yet the 
ascetics of all ages, being themselves ugly 
and cowardly and filthy, have hated the 
race-instinct because it was beautiful and 
brave and clean. As they were unfortu- 
nately our first teachers and writers they 
have so persistently vilified this noble im- 
pulse that they have succeeded in persuad- 
ing us into regarding it as one of the lowest 
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and most disgraceful and bestial in our 
nature. The mere mention or discussion 
of its processes and mechanisms is regarded 
as immodest and indecent, and their very 
existence is officially ignored. 

An imitation virtue called modesty has 
been called into existence for this very pur- 
pose, and as the bird of Minerva, the god- 
dess of wisdom, is the owl, so the bird of 
modesty, the goddess of prudery, is the 
ostrich, with its head in the sand. We have 
allowed the mere facts that this impulse is 
possessed by the animals, that it is at times 
of overmastering power, and that, like any 
other natural impulse, it may be followed 
to injurious extremes, to blind us to the 
fact that it is the basis and beginning of 
not merely conjugal but also maternal and 
filial affection, in fact of the family and all 
the softening and ennobling influences that 
cluster around it; and upon the family is 
built the state, the nation, and the world 
of civilization and progress. 

Instead of being, as we have been falsely 
taught, one of the most blindly selfish and 
ruthless of impulses, it is only the natural 
and instinctive impulse of man, whose aim 
is the existence and welfare of others than 
himself. The mere fact that it is of animal 
origin counts today in its favor instead of 
against it, for the study of origins has given 
our pride a sad but well-deserved fall by 
showing us that three-fourths of our virtues 
have been inherited from the animals, while 
an equal share of our vices have been in- 
vented by ourselves. The dove on her nest, 
the dog on the grave of his master, and the 
tigress daring all odds in defense of her 
cubs, are as pure and touching pictures of 
love, of devotion and faithfulness unto 
death as those of any haloed saint or legend- 
ary martyr, and far more beautiful to look 
upon and more wholesome to imitate. 


The Separation of the Sexes 


The next step in the division of labor and 
improvement of method was the separation 
of the sexes, and the setting apart of one 
animal to produce the male cell and another 
to produce the female cell. Here was the 
birth of sexes, and the much vexed question 
which is the older sex, the male or the 
female, the mother or the father, must be 
answered by the Hibernicism, “Both.” 

This was quickly followed by the devel- 
opment of care for the young, oddly and 
unexpectedly enough first exercised by the 
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father, as far back in our pedigree as the 
fishes, for instance, and notably the salmon 
and the sunfish. In both these the eggs are 


. laid by the female in a gravelly or sandy 


basin at the bottom of a stream or pond 
and are guarded by the male against the 
attack of cannibal fishes and other enemies 
until they are hatched. 


Man the Ornamental Sex 


In one rather striking particular the 
difference between the sexes is just the op- 
posite of what we would, upon modern 
grounds, have expected; and that is that 
practically all the decorations characteristic 
of sex—the secondary sexual characters as 
they are termed—are possessed by the male. 
And this singular and most unjust discrim- 
ination on nature’s part is maintained not 
only through the whole of this stage, but up 
through to the highest of them all, until 
finally, at the human level, women win the 
rights which they now imagine have been 
theirs since the beginning. To the male 
alone belong the splendid plumage, the 
glowing colors, the piercing melody of song 
among birds—the nightingale, that floods 
the moonlight glades with her song, by the 
way, is not a “she” but a “he”; and it is 
the male that wears the magnificent horns 
and antlers, the splendid crests and manes, 
the most glistening satin and velvet of 
coats and furs, the whitest ivory tusks, and 
gains the highest triumphs of both speed 
and strength among animals. Man is 
fundamentally and really the ornamental 
sex and always retained his rights up to the 
very beginning of civilization, when they 
began gradually to be wrested from him by 
the other sex, which has now acquired a 
complete monopoly of them. If it comes to 
a question of lost rights and liberties it is 
man who should agitate for emancipation 
rather than woman. Woman, not content 
with usurping all of man’s ancient rights, 
now demands his modern ones as well, and 
she’ll get them too: she always “arrives,” 
as the French say. 


A Great Advance 


It was millions and millions of years 
before the simple and beautifully sensible 
idea appears to have presented itself to any 
creature that the safest, the most appro- 
priate and logical nest for the hatching of 
the eggs was where they were originally 
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budded off, within the body of the mother. 
Finally, some Miles Standish-like mother- 
creature adopted the motto, “If you want 
a thing done well, do it yourself,” and con- 
cluded that hatching, unlike charity, should 
not only begin but end at home. This, of 
course, necessitated the fertilization of the 
eggs by the male without their leaving the 
body of the mother, but when this problem 
was once solved a perfectly superb power 
of extension was given to parental care and 
consequent perfection of development of 
the young. The beautiful simplicity of 
making the body of the mother the incu- 
bator dawned late on the animal mind. 

Last and highest of all comes the “birth 
of infancy,” as John Fiske graphically 
terms it. The young of the lower animals 
are born like those of the lower birds (os- 
triches, chickens, etc.), with ail their wits 
and senses about them, ready to run and 
look out for themselves almost from birth. 
But as we rise in the scale, the young at 
birth gradually become more and more 
helpless. Young birds are born with their 
eyes closed and destitute of feathers; young 
mammals half blind, without any fur or hairy 
coating, and capable of doing little but crawl 
and whimper; and finally the human infant 
is born with his eyes open, it is true, much 
to the surprise of Landseer and other dog- 
loving bachelors, but without a particle of 
natural protection in the way of furry cloth- 
ing, and so helpless and dependent that he 
is unable to walk or stand alone for a year 
or more, and does not arrive at full maturity 
until he is twenty-five years old. 

With infancy education is born, which 
means much to the child, and even more to 
the parents and to the community. The 
child is the greatest teacher ever born, and 
it is no mere mystic figure of speech that in 
the upward march of civilization “a little 
child shall lead them.” The true millen- 
nium is just dawning—the Day of the 
Child. War marked the day of the Man, 
religion the day of the Woman, with the 
Day of the Child will come the service and 
the brotherhood of man. When we recog- 
nize that our highest allegiance is to the 
Child, the coming generation, as represent- 
ing the future of the race, then heaven will 
“come true” upon earth, and we won’t 
have to die to reach it. 

Man, so far as his bodily structure and 
functions are concerned, is but the highest, 
the most exquisitely contrived and the 
most beautiful of the animals. Small won- 


der that the mating impulse, which secures 
the continuance of the race, should exercise 
an influence over his emotions and con- 
duct which is powerful in proportion to its 
dignity and profound importance. 


The Mating Impulse 


There is no need to exaggerate the power 
of its sway, either for good or for evil, as is 


- usually done. Notwithstanding the ecstatic 


pans of the poet and the troubadour on the 
one hand, and the equally unbalanced repro- 
bations and denunciations of the priest and 
the moralist upon the other, it is extremely 
doubtful, as a matter of cold biological 
fact, whether the mating impulse, or roman- 
tic love, ever at any period of life controls 
or dominates more than one-tenth of the 
activities and conduct of mankind. Venus, 
the goddess of perpetual romantic love, at 
one end of the scale, and the vestal virgin, 
or the nun, as the emblem of perpetual 
frigidity and renunciation, at the other, 
are both equally untrue to life and abnormal; 
and are both deeply tinged with insanity. 

In the first place, probably not more than 
one man or woman in ten is capable of de- 
veloping a really high-class attack of the 
“grande passion,” such as would be fit to 
go into a novel or become the subject of a 
poem. Secondly, the vast majority of men 
and women fall in love, or imagine them- 
selves to be so, which is the same thing, not 
once and forever, so that they will be 
blighted beings ever after if they fail to win 
the prize, but ten, or a dozen times, once a 
year or so in fact, all through their salad 
days, until the “right person” comes along 
and puts an end to the continuous perform- 
ance by marrying them. Then of course 
this was the only case of “true” love, all 
the others being mere imitations. Whereas, 
as a matter of fact, any one of the preceding 
attacks, third, seventh, or ninth, as the case 
may be, would probably have proved just 
as “true” if it had happened to end in 
marriage. 

The ease with which boys and girls fall in 
love is only equalled by the exquisite facility 
with which they fall out again; and there 
is never need for any one to lose their sense 
of proportion and humor and imagine that 
their lives will forever after be a blank and 
a desert drear if they cannot get the par- 
ticular person for their life partner who 
happens to embody for them all the charms 
and the virtues of the opposite sex in that 
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particular week of that particular May or 
June of their young life. 

In fact, it should never be forgotten by 
those under the sway of this impulse, first, 
that when this attack passes they will prob- 
ably have several others equally severe and 
enjoyable, and, secondly, that as nature 
has laid down through all the eons of the 
past and will quickly teach them in the 
bitter school of experience, if they are blind 
to her warnings, the real purpose and mean- 
ing of this impulse is not the enjoyment or 
necessarily the happiness of the individual, 
although this is usually enormously in- 
creased and best secured thereby, but the 
welfare of the race and the interests of the 
next generation. 

The only considerations which ought to 
be allowed to influence our choice of a part- 
ner for life are those rising out of the fitness, 
physical, mental and moral, of the object 
of our affections to be the father, or mother, 
of our children. If we can feel sure upon 
this point, then it is usually safe to follow 
our impulses with little regard to what oth- 
ers may think. 

No other consideration should count in 
this greatest throw in the game of life, and 
when a real man marries a true woman, 
whom he both loves and can respect, happi- 
ness and success are nearly sure to follow, 
regardless of race, rank, social position, or 
money. The charm and attraction of man 
for woman and woman for man are so in- 
finite and inexhaustible, they meet and fill 
each other’s needs and requirements in such 
a multitude of ways and such myriads of 
aspects of life, that if they but join hands 
upon a basis of mutual affection and re- 
spect, with good character, good health and 
good temper, and the disparity between 
their ages and dispositions be not abnor- 
mally great, nine times out of ten they will 
both congratulate themselves upon their 
good fortune until the day of their death. 

This high and noble standard of choice 
is even more obligatory upon us today than 
ever before, for the reason that we now 
know that mental and moral characters 
are inherited just as definitely and almost 
as surely as physical ones; that as the par- 
ents and grandparents are so will the chil- 
dren and grandchildren be. It therefore 
becomes our deepest and most binding 
biological duty to give to our children the 
best and the cleanest and the bravest in- 


heritance that we can possibly secure for 
them; indeed we have no right to bring 
children into the world with any other. 

Nature after millions of years of experi- 
ments has determined that the best form 
of union, resulting in the birth and up- 
bringing of the highest and fittest type of 
children, is the union between one man and 
one woman for life, or at least for the whole 
long period of infancy and training, which, 
starting at the maturity of the parents, 
means practically the same thing. It must 
not for a moment, be imagined that mono- 
gamic marriage is a thing of purely human 
device, let alone of legal, ecclesiastic or 
social invention. It was established by. ex- 
periment and had proved its superiority in 
the animals millions of years before man 
appeared upon the scene. 

Not only is it a sin against nature and 
treason to our best instincts to mate for 
considerations of money or rank or social 
position, but even more so, of course, to 
exercise this wondrous power for any other 
purpose than that for which it originally 
grew up—the continuance of the race 
stream. Nowhere else in the world does 
nature preach a clearer, more unmistakable 
message of clean living, of high thinking, 
of noble self-control. Control, as over all 
our other natural instincts and impulses, 
not because self-denial is a virtue in itseli— 
far from it—but control in order to enable 
us to fulfil the impulse in the highest, most 
efficient, most perfect manner, which is 
also in the long run far the happiest, as well 
as purest. Faithlessness to this standard 
brings invariably with it its own punish- 
ment, and always has done so through all 
the pages of human history. Racial moral- 
ity, like all other true morality, is inherent 
and self-existent, and needs no conventions 
of society or laws of man to enforce it. 

If any other warning were needed, nature 
has placed on either side of the path of 
rectitude, like the angels with flaming 
swords at the gate of the Garden of Eden, 


two of the most merciless, the most de-. 


structive and disgraceful of diseases. But 
their warning. is only for the dullest and 
basest ears and the most clouded eyes; and 
the depiction of their dangers is as little 
needed by high-minded, clean-living, race- 
worshiping youths and maidens the 
terrors and penalties of the criminal code 
are for the majority of mankind. 
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DEBORAH 
JANE 
KEEVER 


Born March 


1910; age at report 6 months and 20 days. 
of report 23 pounds; gain in weight from date of birth 1414 pounds. 
Girth of head 17 inches; length of head 614 inches; width of 
Girth at navel 18 inches; girth at nipples 1914 inches; width at nipples 


inches; height 27 inches. 
head 5'4 inches. 


Winner of 
CashPrize 
for Girls 


1910; photographed September 21, 1910; report made October 11, 
Weight at birth 8% pounds; weight at date 


Length of leg 9 


7 inches; depth at nipples 6 inches 


The PRIZE WINNERS in 


To the two children shown above are awarded the cash prizes of $240 each, offered for the girl 
baby and the boy baby receiving respectively the highest number of votes in our Baby Contest 


= 


The Good Housekeeping Babies 


How They Won, and Some Details of the Contest 


won over all competitors. The little 
lady, whose real name is Deborah 
Jane Keever, and who hails from the stalwart 
state of Indiana, ran ‘“‘ahead of the ticket” 
(to borrow a phrase from political jargon), 
and won with a total of 9,777 votes. Her 
nearest competitor was the jolly little girl 
baby entered in the voting lists as ‘Susan 
No. 7.’ Susan ran up a total of 4,911 
votes; while the third among the girls was 
demure little “‘ Marion No. 11,” whose tally 
mounted to the figures 1,400. 
As might be expected in this age of 
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™ te No 7” and “ John No. 3” 


woman’s rights and equal suffrage, the male 
side of the ticket had to be content with a 
back seat. But John Broadstane Dillen- 
court showed himself equal to the task of 
leading his party by winning the prize for 
boys with 3,131 votes. Minnesota is the 
lucky state, whose proud right it is to claim 
John as a “favorite son.” Next in order, 
on the boys’ side of the fence, came “ Will- 
iam No. 6,” second, with 1,461 votes; and 
“Richard No. 12” a close third with 1,395. 

As announced when the terms of the 
contest were given out, Goop HoUsEKEEP- 
ING intends to “adopt” the two children who 
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JOHN 
BROADSTANE 
DILLENCOURT 


Winner of Cash Prize 
for Boys 
Born January 29, 1910; photo- 
graphed December 6, 1910; 
made December 27, 
1910. Age at report 10 months, 
29 days. Weight at birth 9 
pounds; weight at date of report 
23 pounds; gain in weight from 
birth 14 pounds. Length of leg 
10% inches; height 29 inches. 
Girth of head 18 inches; length 
of head 7 inches; width of head 
414 inches. Girth at navel 22 
inches; girth at nipples 2044 
inches; width at nipples 9 inches; 
depth at nipples 414 inches 


report 


OUR BABY CONTEST 


By virtue of their success in winning the prizes offered in the Contest these two babies are chosen 
to be adopted, so to speak, by the magazine, and to be known as the Good Housekeeping Babies 


won. Thisdoesnot, of course, mean that the 
babies will leave the shelter of their parents’ 
arms or that their legal guardianship will 
change; but the magazine proposes to follow 
the growth of these two babies until they are 
babies no longer, to picture them at frequent 
intervals, and to report their progress. 

it should be borne in mind that when 
Deborah and John received the highest 
number of votes cast for any of the hundred 
babies, they won, not only from that group, 
but from the several hundred babies who 
were entered in the contest, and from whom 
the hundred shown in our October number 
were chosen by expert judges. 

In the four pages which follow, comment 
is made upon the qualifications of the en- 
trants of the Contest as a whole, and the 
point is brought out that an unusually high 
standard of development was shown in the 
majority of the babies in the Contest. 


The judges, who are, of course, cold men 
of science, given to weighing facts with very 
little sentiment mixed in, found great diffi- 
culty in making a final selection of the 
two children, who, scientifically considered, 
might be set apart as the best. This was 
ultimately done, however, and on pages 240 
and 241 will be found their pictures, together 
with the statistics, which entitle them to ex- 
ceptional rank in the opinions of the judges. 

It must be remembered that these two 
children—little William Barricklow and 
Isabelle Morris—stood their chances in the 
vote contest on exactly the same footing as 
any other children. There was nothing at 
all in the pages where their pictures were pre- 
sented, to show that the judges had pronoun- 
ced them preéminent from a scientific stand- 
point. It is in the interest of comparative 
child study that this fact is now presented 
in connection with the children’s pictures. 
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1OO SUPERFINE BABIES 


What the Science of Eugenics Found in the Babies of Our Contest 


: By 
GEORGE E. DAWSON, Ph.D. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This article discusses and analyzes, so to speak, the hundred babies 


whose portraits appeared in our last October issue, as physical specimens. 


Prof. Dawson 


is one of the most painstaking and respected of American anthropologists, and his summary 
of this group of children is significant and immensely interesting. 
Furthermore, “ Eugenics” will mean something to the reader after the perusal of this article. 


“the science of being well born.” 

Professor Kellicott in his recent book, 
“The Social Direction of Human Evolu- 
tion” says: “The aim of eugenics is the 
production of a more healthy, more vigor- 
ous, more able human ‘stock.” Popularly 
expressed, eugenics means the improvement 
of parenthood, with a view to bringing into 
the world children who shall have strong 
bodies and vigorous minds, and who shall 
thus better be able to live out their lives and 
to do the work which falls to their lot. 


B “tte sce is sometimes defined as 


The Modern Science, Eugenics 


While for thousands of years the great 
thinkers of mankind have conceived of the 
possibility of so controlling the conditions 
of parenthood as to improve the quality of 
offspring, the real beginnings of this science 
were made by Sir Francis Galton in 1865, 
when he conclusively proved that mental 
qualities are inherited just as physical 
qualities, and that the whole nature of man 
is thus subject to laws whose operations may 
be deliberately controlled. This was only 
forty-six years ago, and yet several more 
decades were to elapse before Galton really 
got much of a hearing. Not until 1904 and 
1905, when the sociological society of Lon- 
don indorsed his views, did English scien- 
tists even begin to give him serious attention. 

Since this very recent date, however, the 
time has seemed ripe for the rapid extension 
of Galton’s ideas. Galton himself has estab- 
lished a eugenics laboratory in London, with 
Professor Karl Pearson, a vigorous and 
resourceful investigator, in charge. Re- 
search fellowships have been established, 
and comprehensive memoirs upon eugenic 
topics are being issued. The University of 
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London is publishing a series of studies on 
National Deterioration, based upon careful 
researches. A Eugenics Education Society 
has been founded in England, and the 
Eugenics Review has been established. In 
this country, a eugenics record office has 
been started at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, under the general management of 
Mr. H. H. Laughlin, and with Dr. C. B. 
Davenport, of the Carnegie Institution, as 
director of the department of experimental! 
evolution. Dr. Davenport has published a 
little manual on eugenics under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Health League and a more compre- 
hensive work entitled “Race Improvement 
Through Eugenics.” 


Eugenics and the Baby Contest 


As a popular contribution to this move- 
ment, the Baby Contest inaugurated re- 
cently by Goop HOUSEKEEPING deserves 
notice. Here is an attempt to arrest the 
attention of parents and direct it in an in- 
telligent manner to their infant children; to 
interest them in observing closely and taking 
a few exact measurements of their children 
at birth and throughout the subsequent 
months and years; and to make them con- 
scious of the conditions that favor normal 
growth or the opposite. Aside from the 
interest and value of the facts recorded, 
there cannot fail to result a mental attitude 
toward parenthood and the rearing of off- 
spring which will elevate and rationalize 
this most important function of human life. 
Since this is the very essence of the whole 
eugenics movement, the Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING Baby Contest may be regarded as 
a distinct and practical contribution to that 
movement. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to present 
a few of the more important results of this 
contest, as derived from a summary of the 
data sent in by the competing parents, and 
to suggest an interpretation of their sig- 
nificance. 


How Selections Were Made 


The data selected fall under three gen- 
eral heads: I—The nationality of parents; 
Ii—The age of parents; and, [1I—The 
vitality of the offspring. Records suffi- 
ciently compiete for statistical purposes 
were sent in concerning 299 babies, compris- 
ing 172 boys and 127 girls. 

The data called for under the conditions 
of the contest included height, weight, 
girth at level of nipples, depth and width at 
level of nipples, girth at navel, length of leg, 
girth of head, and length and width of head. 
All the data relating to each baby were 
carefully tabulated, summarized, and com- 
paratively estimated. The 100 babies (58 
boys and 42 girls) having the greatest num- 
ber of points of excellence were selected. 
From this group, two smaller groups (4 boys 
and 4 girls) were selected in the same 
manner; and finally the boy and the girl 
having the highest rank in their respective 
groups were determined. Let us now com- 
pare the parentage of these picked groups of 
babies with that of the entire group. 


I—Nationality of Parents 


The parentage of the babies falls under 
three general divisions: (1) both parents 
American, (2) both parents foreign, and (3) 
one parent American and the other foreign. 
The distribution of the entire number of 
babies under these various divisions is as 
follows: boys—76 per cent. American; 14 
per cent. mixed; and ro per cent. foreign; 
girls—81 per cent. American; 13 per cent. 
mixed; and 6 per cent. foreign. The dis- 
tribution of the best 100 babies is as follows: 
boys—79 per cent. American; 14 per cent. 
mixed; and 7 per cent. foreign; girls—8534 
per cent.American; 9!% per cent. mixed; and 
4°4 per cent. foreign. Of the smaller, and 
more select groups of 4 boys and 4 girls, 
all the parents were Americans. There 
is thus throughout an advantage in favor 
of American parentage; small, but appreci- 
able, in the larger, picked group of 100, and 
distinct in the smaller, more select, groups. 
While it is difficult to make an analysis 
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of the American parents on the basis of their 
foreign lineage, certain significant facts are 
to be noted. The names are practically all 
of North European descent, and most of 
them are of Anglo-Saxon origin, indicating 
that the American parentage may probably 
be long rooted in the soil, since these names 
are more common among our earlier immi- 
grants. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
larger percentage of the best babies consid- 
ered in this study were born of what may be 
called pure American stock. 

The foreign parents are, with only one or 
two exceptions, from the northern coun- 
tries of Europe. They include the following 
nationalities in the order named: English, 
German, Irish, Swedish, Norwegian, Scotch, 
Welsh, and Danish. The general anthro- 
pological characteristics of all these North- 
European peoples being so similar to those 
of the people of the United States, such 
items as height, weight, size of head and 
shape of head, are fairly comparable among 
the different classes of parents. 

Small as is the number of children here 
considered, it is at least suggestive that in a 
group of some 300 babies born of parents in 
every state of the Union, the best babies, as 
estimated by physical measurements, were 
born of American parents, probably repre- 
senting the older stock of our population. 
We have long been taught to believe that 
the earlier migrations from Europe to the 
United States brought a rather superior 
stock of people. We would. like to believe 
that this stock has not deteriorated under 
the conditions of climate, soil, work, educa- 
tion, and social relations peculiar to this 
country. This study offers the suggestion 
that, in our typical American families, we 
are still producing a superior quality of 
offspring. 


Il—Age of Parents 


Taking the group of babies as a whole, 
the average age of the boys’ parents is for 
the fathers, 33.9 years, and for the mothers, 
28.6 years; and of the girls’ parents, 32.3 
years for the fathers, and 29 years for the 
mothers. The parents of the best 100 
babies are, for the most part, somewhat 
older. Thus the fathers of the boys in this 
group average 35.6 years, and the mothers, 
29.5 years; while the fathers of the girls 
average 33 years, and the mothers 28.8 
years. The fathers of the four boys that 
rank highest according to physical measure- 
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100 Superfine Babies 


ments, average 33.8 years, and the mothers 
28 years; while the corresponding group of 
girls show 34 years for the fathers and 29 
years for the mothers. The parents of the 
boy ranking highest are 33 years and 25 
yéars old, respectively; and of the girl 
ranking highest, 39 years and 34 years, 
respectively. These 
statistics seem some- 
what conflicting, and 
they probably have 
little significance one 
way or another. All 
the parents are in the 
prime of life. It is 
probable that the 
period between 25 and 
40 years is the period 
of greatest vitality, so 
far as the parental 
functions are con- 
cerned, and _practi- 
cally all of the parents 
of these babies come 
within these limits. 
More significance, 
perhaps, attaches to 
the differences be- 
tween the ages of 
fathers and mothers 
of the various groups 
of babies. Taken as 
a whole, there is an 
average difference be- 
tween the fathers’ 
ages and the mothers’ 


the boys, and of 3.3 


RoBerT BARRICKLOW 


Scientifically considered the best developed boy 
ages of 5.3 years, for baby 


ponderance of male children. The differ- 
ence in sexual maturity in men and women 
is two or three years, and this difference 
indicates roughly the standard of disparity 
between the ages of parents. The parents of 
the Goop HOUSEKEEPING group of children 
show a difference considerably greater than 
this standard, and 
it may be noted that 
there is a decided ex- 
cess of male children. 


IlI—V itality of Babies 


The Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING babies as a 
group are superior, in 
every point, to the 
standards hitherto 

h established, so far as 
} the statistics are com- 
j parable. Thus the 
# boys in the contest 
weighed at birth 8.5 
pounds on the aver- 
age, and the girls, 7.7 
pounds, as compared 
with 7.6 pounds and 
7.2 pounds, respec- 
tively, the standard 
averages. At six 
months of age, the 
contest babies had an 
average height of 27.6 
inches for the boys, 
and of 26 inches for 
the girls, as compared 


Born January 16, 1910; photographed December 16, with 25.6 inches and 2 5 


rears for the girls. Report made December 16, 1910. Age at re- j 
8} f port, 11 months. Weight at birth, 10 pounds. Weight inche 8, respectiv ely 
e selected group of at date of report, 26 pounds; gain in weight from birth, the standardaverages. 


: 16 pounds. Length of leg, 1144 inches; height, 30 
too shows a difference inches; girth of head, 1844 inches; length of head, 5 


At six months of age, 


of 6.1 years for the _ inches; width of head, 544 inches. Girth at navel, 1934 also, the Goop Hovwsr- 


boys’ parents and 5.8 
years for the girls’ 
parents; while the smaller group shows a 


difference of 5.8 years and 5 years, respec- 


tively. There is, therefore, throughout, a 
greater difference between the ages of the 
boys’ parents than there is between the ages 
of the girls’ parents. Now, it will be noted 

t the group of babies as a whole has a 
‘ecided preponderance of boys. 

May there be some relation between the 
age-differences of parents and the sex of 
their offspring? 

Some scientists have thought that where 
the father is considerably older than the 
mother, the tendency is toward a pre- 


inches; girth at nipples, 19/4 inches; width at nipples, 
4% inches; depth of nipples, 5 inches 


KEEPING babies had 
‘an average chest-girth 
of 17.9 inches for the boys, and of 18 inches 
for the girls, as compared with 16.5 inches 
and 16.1 inches, respectively, the standard 
averages. At six months of age, the contest 
babies had an average circumference of 
head of 17.6 inches for boys, and of 17.1 
inches for girls, as compared with 17 inches 
and 16.6 inches, respectively, the standard 
averages. 

These differences in favor of the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING group of babies are dis- 
tinct and uniform. Their explanation may 
lie in the several facts which are briefly 
enumerated below. 
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George E. Dawson, Ph.D. 


Why the Contest Babies Excel 


First—the standard averages are based 
partly upon European investigations. While 
these have been among related stocks of 
people, the American branch, as we have 
already found, may be superior in the 
physical qualities of 
its offspring to its 
European kindred. 

Second—the stand- 
ard averages are based 
largely upon city 
children. The Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 
babies are mainly the 
products of rural life, 
judged by the resi- 
dences given by par- 
ents sending in the 
data. The great 
majority of such par- 
ents live in towns and } 
small cities, and in 
the rural areas of the 
United States. It may 
well be, and probably 
is, the case that chil- 
dren of rural parent- 
age have greater 
vitality than children 
of urban parentage. 

Third —the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 
babies probably have 
a better parentage 
than is the case with 
the children upon 
whose measurements 
the standard averages 
have been based. The 
parents likely to take 
part in such an enter- 
prise as the baby con- 
test, involving as it does various details of 
greater or less difficulty, are above the 
average in intelligence. There is ample 
evidence, in the care with which the data 
were collected and the method in which they 
were recorded, that the parents of these 
babies are of unusual 
average intelligence. 

This all implies that 
they probably illustrate 
the very qualities of 
parenthood that the sci- 


IsABELLE Louise Morris 
Scientifically considered the best developed girl 
baby 


Born June 3, 1910; photographed August 28, rgro. 
Report made December 30, 1910. Age at report, 6 
months and 27 days. Weight at birth, 9 pounds; weight 
at date of report, 20 pounds; gain in weight since birth, 
Ir pounds. Height 30 inches. Length of leg, 11 inches. 
Girth of head, 184% inches; length of head, 544 inches; 
width of head, 444 inches. 
girth at nipples, 20 inches; width at nipples, 6}4 inches; 
depth at nipples, 5 inches. 


Girth at navel, 20 inches; 


ence of eugenics is seeking to make more 
explicit in human consciousness, and that 
these qualities are registered in the superior 
type of offspring they have brought into 
the world. 

My concluding conviction, enforced by 
many facts in working over the data of this 
study, is that there is 
nothing more worth 
while than to enlist 
parental love in an in- 
telligent quest as to 
the meaning of parent- 
hood. More impelling 
motive than the love 
of offspring does not 
exist in the heart of 
woman, or of man. If 
the accumulating in- 
telligence of modern 
science can, in some 
way, be brought into 
efficient relationship 
with this love of off- 
spring, then will men 
and women marry and 
give in marriage after 
such fashion as will 
insure a better human 
stock. This is the aim 
of the science of 
eugenics, and it is a 
firm belief of the 
writer that within a 
few decades at most, 
no subj-ct will receive 
more widespread and 
earnest attention. 
Mankind is becoming 
more and more con- 
scious of the life it 
lives. With this in- 
creasing conscious- 
ness, it sees more 
clearly the essentials of its own self-pres- 
ervation. It is beginning to learn that 
there is no sure basis of its advance- 
ment, or, indeed, of its self-perpetuity, 
except in an intelligent control of the 
beginnings of life. The future belongs 

to those races, those 
communities, those fam- 
ilies that first bring sci- 
entific knowledge into 
working _ relationship 
with parental love. 
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Rare Pieces of China and Furniture 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Who has a piece of rare old china, furniture, silver, or pewter which 
she or he cannot identify? There is space in the magazine to print from month to month the 
pictures of a few extra choice things of this description, for the benefit of our big “family.” 
Good, clear photographs are absolutely essential to satisfactory results in the magazine. 


even vaguely the wealth stored in the 

valuable old bric-a-brac, china, and 
furniture which lie neglected and unap- 
preciated throughout this broad land of 
ours. Every once in a while, however, 
there comes news of some wonderfully rare 
old piece which has been unearthed from a 
forgotten resting place and sold for a fabu- 
lous amount, and then our amateur anti- 
quarians fall to a feverish searching of old 
attics and cellars and spare rooms in the 
hope of making a similar discovery. It is 
seldom that their search is not in some way 
rewarded. 

It is not to be doubted that antiques of 
great value await recognition in many of 
the older communities and even in the more 
lately settled states, whither they have 
been carried by the various pioneers of our 
population. It is through persistent and 


¢ would be a hopeless task to compute 


Apostle Pottery 


The stately figures of the Apostles, with their ornate 
yet chastely severe setting, were first modeled on jugs 
and jars by an early Nuremberg potter named Hirsch- 
vogel. In 1800, the Ridgways of England repro- 
This especially fine 
example was discovered by one of our subscribers 


duced the Apostle pattern. 


resident in Elizabeth, New Jersey 
242 


patient search that the genuine “finds” in 
antiques are made, and if our readers be- 
come imbued with the love of old things 
and the spirit of collecting, their diligence 
in searching is sure to reap a rich reward. 
The professional antiquarian has indeed 
sought out some of the more easily located 
treasures of our Colonial period, but much 
remains for the patient discoverer. 

Typical “finds” are shown in the two 
rare pieces below, while on the opposite 
page is a rich group. The wall cabinet, of 
mahogany, is a Chippendale piece. The 
table, of early American design and likewise 
of mahogany, is used as a cellarette. The 
platters on the wall are of the blue Stafford- 
shire ware. The tall vessel on the table 
is a copper coffee pot of the eighteenth 
century. 


An Ancestor of the Thermos 


Compare this old stone bottle—prob- 
ably a “‘mower’s ring” of the eight- 
eenth century—with the modern, 
light, convenient thermos receptacle 
for liquids. This curiosity is of 
grayish-brown stone, clouded with 
green. Its Vermont owner does not 
know of the existence of another like it. 
It was presented to him by an old, old 
lady who had owned it so long that 
she “was tired of seeing it around” 
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Precious Heirlooms in a Connecticut Home 


For description see opposite page 
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The architectural detail, furniture and decoration in this room are perfectly harmonious 


Five Good Dining Rooms 


By 


MARGARET GREENLEAF 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In these descriptions a well-known authority points out the great 
variely of treatments available for even the most modest dining room, and tells how in finish, 
fittings, furniture and arrangement the room may be made to conform with the requirements 


of any establishment. 


with windows and is preferably of 
southeastern or eastern exposure. 

When the room is without these advan- 
tages, its treatment should be such as will 
suggest sunlight. This effect is best se- 
cured by using a clear, clean yellow color, 
either paper, paint, or water-color wash, for 
the walls. The woodwork of the room 
should be white or ivory white as taste may 
dictate. The ceiling should show the same 
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‘T's ideal dining room is well supplied 


tone. If there is a fireplace in the room, 
the color of the stile should be yellow also, 
slightly deeper in tone than the side walls. 
The curtains, set directly against the glass, 
should be sheer and white. If over-draper- 
ies are used, these should be arranged to 
come only to the inner edge of the window 
frame, that no bit of entering light may belost. 

This color scheme provides a_ highly 
effective setting for mahogany furniture. 
Dark oak may also be used. 
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An ideal dining room in lighting and arrangement 


A variety of good effects can be worked 
out along these lines, but more or less mod- 
ified as the requirements of the room dic- 
tate. Among the several shades of tan 
there are a number which make good back- 
grounds, perhaps less exacting than the 
pure yellow. 

In houses where the cottage motif is 
evident, the dining-room set may be enam- 
eled white and finished with a hard varnish, 
which provides a practically impenetrable 
surface that is readily cleansed. 

When the furniture is of good lines even 
if the wood shows a stain and finish that 
are objectionable, it need not be discarded, 
as this defect can easily be remedied. It is 
possible by the application of some one of 
the excellent varnish removers now made 
to take off both color and finish and treat 
the cleansed wood as new, restaining to 
an acceptable tone and finishing to a semi- 
gloss surface with rubbed wax. When possi- 
ble it is best to have such work done by 
a professional, although, by carefully fol- 
lowing the directions, the most inexpe- 
rienced amateur may accomplish it suc- 
cessfully. 

The necessity of reconciling the standing 


woodwork and the furniture of a dining room 
makes some concessions imperative. The 
color and finish of the wood trim may fre- 
quently be more easily and inexpensively 
changed than the furniture, especially 
where the latter is otherwise satisfactory. 
Ivory white paint or enamel for the wood- 
work is the most practical solution of the 
difficulty. Mahogany, cherry, or walnut 
furniture looks particularly well in a room 
so finished. If the woodwork has previously 
been varnished, this may be removed before 
the under coat for the paint isapplied. The 
long-existing impression that white wood- 
work is a care to the housekeeper is grad- 
ually being dissipated. An easy method of 
keeping this in good condition is to wipe it 
once a month with a flannel cloth wrung 
out in warm water to which a small amount 
of kerosene has been added. Before this has 
time to dry it should be rubbed thorough- 
ly with a dry cloth. To one quart of warm 
water one tablespoonful of kerosene is suf- 
ficient. This will be but little more work 
than the daily dusting. 

Once the woodwork and furniture are in 
harmony, the wall color must be settled, and 
often the wallpaper will serve to bring war- 
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A modern dining room finished and furnished in oak 


ring elements together when it is not possi- 
ble to do over either furniture or wood trim. 
By selecting a wallpaper that is closely 
related in color to the woodwerk, the latter 
may become a part of the wall treatment, 
and thus provide a harmonious setting for 
the furniture. 

For instance, if the room to be treated has 
mahogany stained wood trim, and furniture 
of dark oak and a tapestry paper showing an 
agreeable mingling of dull old red, verging 
on mahogany, with brown and soft green 
against a smoky tan background, the dark 
rich color of the mahogany woodwork will 
be merged into the wallpaper and become 
practically a part of it. The dark oak fur- 
niture will find its complement in the brown 
shades in the paper. A two-tone mossy 
green rug, and green raw silk or linen over- 
draperies at the windows, will complete 
a harmonious and restful color scheme, but 
it must be borne in mind that such treat- 
ment is only suited to a well-lighted room. 
The ceiling should be tinted to a good shade 
of café au lait, and the curtains of open mesh 
net next the glass can repeat this tone ef- 
fectively. 
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There are certain shades of blue that, by 
contrast with purely white woodwork, make 
a room bright and cheerful, although as a 
rule blue is regarded as suitab’e only to very 
sunny rooms. The writer recalls a very 
charming dining room in which the lower 
wall was covered with plain burlap of a clear 
strong blue. On the upper wall was a paper 
showing against a white background a 
Japanese pattern of blue pine trees. 

The woodwork of the room was painted 
white exactly in the same tone as the back- 
ground. The ceiling also was white. A 
plate rail covered the joining of burlap and 
wallpaper. This was set about six and one 
half feet from the floor line, the ceiling of 
this room being ten feet in height. The plate 
rail was some four inches in width, and held 
some good pieces of pewter and copper. 
White embroidered muslin curtains made 
with eight-inch valances were hung at the 
casement windows and reached only to the 
sill line, no over-draperies being used. The 
floor was stained dark brown and given a 
semigloss finish, a blue-and-white rag rug 
covering most of it. 

The furniture of the room was on simple 
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The over-mantel treatment in this Colonial dining room is particularly interesting 


lines—Cottage Colonial. A few pieces of 
silver in daily use, two blue-and-white bowls 
to hold fruit, and four brass candlesticks 
regularly used to light the dinner table were 
the sole ornaments of the sideboard, each 
piece being useful as well as decorative. A 
drawnwork centerpiece on the table held 
an openwork brass bowl lined with copper, 
which was utilized as a fern dish. 

The impression of this room was one of 
cheery brightness, the color scheme, a prac- 
tical and acceptable one, lending itself well 
to almost any floral decoration used on the 
table. Yellow flowers, from the strongest 
orange of the marigold or nasturtium to the 
pale yellow of the jonquil, seemed particu- 
larly well suited to it. 

The rough plastered walls, treated with 
watercolor wash or painted in oil, are find- 
ing much favor today. This treatment is 
particularly liked for dining rooms. For 
a sunny room there is a soft shade of leaf 
green, which, used with deep cream for 


the ceiling, is most agreeable. With this 
wall color almost any woodwork looks well. 
Also it has the advantage of supplying a 
color background against which any floral 
decoration may be effectively used. 

In the photographs that we have selected 
for illustration, several distinctive types 
of interesting dining rooms are offered. 

A dining room, ina cement house, suggest- 
ive of the German school of arts and crafts, 
is shown in the illustration on page 244. The 
quaint, built-in sideboard and china closet 
as well as the architectural] detail of the door 
and over-mantel are interesting and accord 
well with the unusual lines of the table. The 
lighting fixture in this room is also indica- 
tive of German new art. The stencil frieze 
on the rough gray plastered wall is effective, 
and carries well with the color of the tiled 
fireplace. 

A purely Colonial dining room is shown on 
this page. The over-mantel treatment here 
is particularly interesting. The painting set 
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A dining room in a Craftsman house which is living room as well 


e 


in' the flat frame of vood treated like the 
standing woodwork of the room introduces 
the only strong color to be found in the 
scheme. This idea for an over-mantel treat- 
ment may be used in a room that is simple 
and less expensive than the pictured one. 
There are beautiful wide friezes made this 
season, sections of which may be used advan- 
tageously in this way over the mantel. For 
instance, a peacock frieze showing against a 
picturesque balcony suggested shadowy trees 
and lawn in the background—two of these 
gorgeous birds in full plumage. Where the 
woodwork is darkly stained its strong color 
will be found effective with green, dull blue, 
or warm gray walls. Of course there should 
be no frieze or border introduced on the side 
wall, if this portion of the frieze is so featured. 

Many of the modern small houses de- 
signed along craftsman lines have one large 
room on the first floor that is dining room 
and living room combined. A good example 
of this is shown on page 248. The end of the 
room shown in the picture is that utilized 
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for the dining room. Here, the small serv- 
ing table holds the candlesticks and other 
table accessories. The long table, of arts 
and crafts design, serves as dining and writ- 
ing table as well. The heavier pieces of 
craftsman furniture in this room are supple- 
mented by some excellent chairs and a dav- 
enport of wicker upholstered in dull blue 
arras cloth. The walls of the room are left 
in the natural gray. The woodwork is 
stained a soft brown tone. 

A dining room from a typical modern 
house is pictured on page 246. This room is 
excellent in architectural detail and decora- 
tive treatment, and the furniture assembled 
is well suited to its setting. It may be ob- 
served that no central light is used here. 
Candles or small high lamps are used for the 
table lighting, and the mantel lights shown 
in the photograph are supplemented by 
other side lights well placed about the room. 
The standing woodwork of English oak 
harmonizes well with the tan background of 
the tapestried wall covering. 
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This noble fifteen pound turkey in its bag was exhibited 
as a chef-d’ceuvre of paper-bag cookery 


A. Paper-Bag Dinner 


A Story of the Unique Festivities Which Took Place on a Recent Evening 
at Delmonico’s, in New York 


EDITOR’S NOTE—We wish all our readers could have been present at our paper-bag 
dinner, which was pronounced by our guests thoroughly enjoyable. 


PAPER-BAG dinner—every dish 

cooked and served in a paper bag— 

was given by the editorial depart- 
ment of this magazine at Delmonico’s, New 
York, a short time ago. It was the first 
paper-bag dinner ever given in this country, 
perhaps in the world. That it was a com- 
plete, an astunishing succcss, was the ver- 
dict of the guests and of the newspapers 
which reported it. Furthermore, it was the 
occasion of a rollicking good time. 

There were fifty-odd men and women of 
us gathered around a long T-shaped table, 
on that eventful evening, in one of the pri- 
vate dining rooms at Delmonico’s. Every- 
body was on the qui vive, and the majority 
of guests were too polite to voice their 
skepticism concerning the quality of the 
viands which awaited them. Meanwhile 
the ambitious and enthusiastic chef, in the 
regions below, was putting the finishing 
touches upon one of the most conspicuous 
triumphs of his career. He had been ex- 
perimenting for weeks, and if he did not 
embroider a few crimps, so to say, in the 
paper miracles of M. Soyer, of London 
(modern promoter of paper-bag cookery), 
he, and we, would welcome evidence to 
that fact. 7 

At the head table, flanking the editor of 


the magazine, were Marion Harland, the vet- 
eran culinary expert; Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins, the author of ‘Pleasures and Pal- 
aces”; Dorothy Dix; Arthur Guiterman, the 
poet; Miss Helen Kinne, of Teachers Col- 
lege; Virginia Terhune Van de Water, 
writer; Burges Johnson, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Wallace Irwin, and Thomas L. Masson, 
humorists. We were, therefore, prepared 
to put a merry face upon whatever results 
might arise from the mysterious goings-on 
in the kitchens below. 

Adown the table, further reinforcing the 
cohorts of good cheer, were Gelett Burgess, 
who invented the “Goop”’ (whose shocking 
table manners are proverbial); Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, humorist and poet; Ellis Parker 
Butler, whose ears never will outrun—to use 
a very mixed metaphor—the squealing of 
those immortal “Pigs”; Robert Edwards, 
illustrator, who lent the glamour of Italian 
song, to the strumming of a lute, to the 
occasion; and other notable men and women. 

The bill of fare, nine courses long, went 
through without a hitch; there were no 
waits and no disappointments. It was ex- 
peditious and on time throughout, demon- 
strating the certainty of results in paper- 
bag cookery properly carried out. 

The chef, M. Seraphin Millon, said that 
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250 A Paper-Bag Dinner 


nothing was put in the stove until five 
minutes before the guests were seated. An- 
other noteworthy fact—the dishes which 
should be hot were hot; being served in the 
bags—merely as a matter of novelty and of 
demonstration—they were piping, steam- 
ing hot when the bags were poked open with 
the eater’s fork, and exhaled in all its frag- 
rance each epicurean aroma which the 
paper bag, above all culinary instruments, 
is able to conserve. The bill of fare, which 
was printed on a brown paper bag, was as 
follows: 


Soufflé of cheese 


Fillet of halibut, oyster sauce 
Potatoes English style 


Sweelbreads papillotte 
Green peas & la menthe 


Fresh mushrooms steamed 


Stuffed chicklets (individual) 
Asparagus tips polonaise 
Salade Tripolitaine 


A pple dumpling 
Alaska-Florida 


Petits fours 
A pollinaris 


Café 


The cheese soufflé introduced the guests 
in a gentle and delightful way to the mean- 
ing of the dinner; it was a dainty, fluffy con- 
coction of cheese and white of egg, browned 
on top, and served in paper-bag plates (as 
pictured), which were covered with paper 
while cooking in the oven. This soufflé took 
five minutes to cook and was served very 
hot. 

This, as were all the disnes at this feast, 
was served in in- 
dividual portions 
and was one of fifty- 
four little dishes to 
be placed on a large 
wire grid and put 
into a huge oven, 
larger even than the 
oven into which 
Hansel and Gretel 
put the witch! Each 
of the grids was 


Millon his army of cooks, following his time- 
table, knew just when to put them in the 
stoves. One remarkable—and very gratify- 
ing feature—was that the fifty-odd portions 
served for each dish were uniformly success- 
ful and delicious. There were no failures. 
The contents in each one of the fifty little 
paper bags cooked just so good as did its 
neighbor, sure pop, every time. 

While the diners were enjoying the soufflé 
the halibut fillet, with oyster sauce, was 
cooking on one grid, and the potatoes in 
their little bags (6'4 by 9 inches) on an- 
other. But the potatoes took eight minutes 
longer than the fillet, and so, as M. Millon 
said with his taking French accent, “Ve 
vaited an autre few minuts before ve put in 
ze fish.” And, then, he said, “Zay bos 
came out togezzer!” And the two little 
brown bags were served to each guest with 
shiny clips holding them firmly. The bags 
were light brown, as they came on the 
table, with a very definite glaze, due, M. 
Millon said, to the low temperature cooking 
which he always employs when he_ uses 
paper-bags, and to the buttering of the bag 
outside as well as inside. Upon opening the 
bag the sauce was creamy and the oyster 
frills were fluffy and their bodies plump, 
according to the best usage of oyster cook- 
ery, while the potatoes in their butter sauce 
were not swimming in the usual grease but 
were just sufficiently butter-painted to be 
temptingly palatable. 

Promptly, as this course was removed by 
the white-gloved magic of the trained wait- 
ers, the sweetbreads with sauce were 
brought in, bagged in light brown glaze, after 
twenty-five minutes’ cooking. These sweet- 
breads were tender and brown, fit for an 
epicure. On the same plate, but in a sepa- 
rate bag, the fresh Florida peas were served 
with mint sauce, a combination which is of 
French and English 
origin, and seems 
not to be particu- 
larly grateful to the 
American palate. 
This dish—we 
should say, bag— 
was the only one 
that was not quite 
perfect, although 
cooked for thirty 
minutes. M. Millon 


labeled clearly in One felt a delightful suspense when opening said that these 
French, so that at each individual portion, securely fastened in Florida peas, as well 


the signal of M. 
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its bag by clips 


as asparagus, at this 
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time of the year, are uncertain quantities, 
and when boiled or steamed he never knows 
just how long they should be cooked. “It 
is exasperating,” he admitted. 

Then came the mushrooms, a prince 
among vegetables, cooked in a princely and 
surprising fashion, and this is the surprise: 
they were steamed! They were put into 
bags and then put into the large vegetable 
steamer. M. Millon 
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tender, sweet, and juicy. This took twenty- 
five minutes to cook, “in a slow ofen,”’ as 
Seraphin Millon observed. 

What could ‘“Alaska-Florida” mean? 
The confection arrived in a little open paper 
bag, in which it had been covered while in 
the oven. It was baked ice cream! The 
ice cream was made in the usual way, a 
white of egg meringue was put on top, and 

then subjected to a 


explained that most eh OT gas flame for six 
of the vegetables at £3) minutes. And _ be- 


Delmonico’s were 
cooked in this way, 
showing that even 
at a gastronomical 
palace the best meth- 
ods of economy of 
food values are pur- 
sued. The mush- 


3 hold, a baked-brown 
\ ice cream. 
) The cakes. (petits 
fours) been 
cooked in a tightly 
clasped bag to a de- 
licious brown color 
in twenty minutes. 


rooms took only 
ten minutes to cook 
and were tender 


Showing another way of fastening the bag. 
This one enclosed a chicklet so fat that the 
ordinary method of fastening did not answer 


Of course no one be- 
lieved at first that 
they could have been 


and rich in flavor. 

The next course was no less interesting, 
for when the bag was opened, the bird was 
not singing, but piping, hot, and it was as 
brown and crisp as ever a little individual 
bird could be served, and as tender and 
juicy as it is possible for any such creation 
to be. The chicklets took only twenty-five 
minutes in a low-temperature oven. The 
bag was hardly charred and did not break 
into uncontrollable fragments, as the bags 
cooked in high temperature must needs do. 

The fresh asparagus, too, in its own little 
bag was served in this sauce after it had gone 
through its full test of twenty-two minutes. 
It was juicy and well flavored, as though it 
were asparagus season in the North. One 
of the biggest surprises of the evening was 
the salad—a cold, delicious, vegetable salad 
servedin bags. The vegetables weresteamed 
in the bags in the morning for twenty min- 
utes and set on ice (in their bags) all day, 
and at the dinner each guest poured his own 
French dressing over his own little salad 
in his own little bag. A novel and charm- 
ing way to serve a salad! 

Next, there came a real triumph of cook- 
ing in paper bags. The chef, praised for 
the perfection of the dumplings, called his 
pastry cook. “ Vous avez beaucoup des com- 
pliments,” he exclaimed to the latter. This 
was modestly shrugged away by the French 
shoulders of the pastry cook. The dump- 
lings were brown and crisp, so far as the 
crust was concerned, and the apple was 


cooked entirely from 
beginning to end in the bag, but at the 
crucial moment M. Millon sent in a messen- 
ger stating in perfect English that these 
were made entirely and absolutely, from 
beginning to end, in the bags. Last, but 
not least, was the Turkish coffee, made en 
papillotte; that is to say in paper. Small 
bags had been fashioned into open boxes 
for the purpose, and thus the coffee was 
made and served. This was the biggest 
marvel of the evening, and what is more, 
the feat never had been accomplishcd before. 

A surprise was perpetrated in the course 
of the meal. A group of musicians slipped 
into the room, and to the strains of the 
“‘Marseillaise,” the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and other national airs a procession of 
waiters marched solemnly around the entire 
table bearing aloft two very large bags 
which encased each a fifteen-pound turkey. 
These were for exhibition purposes only, so 
far as our party was concerned—an outburst 
of enthusiastic pride on the part of the chef. 

By the way, the recipes for the evening’s 
dinner will be printed in an early number of 
the magazine, probably next month. 

The coffee was scarcely out of the way— 
drained from the paper boxes saucer fashion, 
in some instances—before a fusillade of ex- 
ploding bags up and down the table sounded 
the call for hilarity. The place cards, by 
the way, were tiny bags, each of which con- 
fined and released a tiny black cat whose 
legs worked by a string. 
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The Guests at the Paper- 


uest of honor, Marion Harland, is seen at the head table, at the farther end of the 

Heh ore Ff order given, are Thomas L. Masson of Life, Miss Helen K inne of T: — 
Burges Johnson, Arthur Guiterman, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins (author of “ Pleasures — 
is the seventh person from the head table on the reader’s left, and Burges Johnson, the or 
is Miss Van Arsdale of Teachers College. The fourth person beyond her is M: iss on cn 
ground, wearing a jeweled band in her hair, is Inez Ha ynes Gillmore (author of the Phoe S 
beyond two men. Just beyond Miss Barrows, is Linda Hull Larned. Among the well- 
Wilson and Irvin S. Cobb. Anne O'Hagan, essayist and story 
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Bag Dinner at Delmonico’s 


room, seated at the right of Editor Tower, who has a white carnation in his buttonhole. At 

College, Dorothy Dix and Wallace Irwin (in the corner). At the Editor’s left are Mrs. oan 
Palaces”) and Virginia Terhune Van de Water. Ellis Parker Buller, the second toastmaster, aS 
toastmaster, is the figure in the lower left-hand corner of the picture. Adjoining Mr. Johnson 

Louise Johnson, formerly director of the Good Housekeeping Institute. In the right fore- 

stories). Miss Anna Barrows of Teachers College, in a white waist, sits back from the table, 

known guests who are not discernible in the picture are Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Woodrow 

writer, is the third person from the head table, on the reader’s left 
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A Paper-Bag Dinner 


And hilarity there was, before the evening 
closed. The air was soon full of toy bal- 
loons, red ones and blue ones marked “‘ Good 
Housekeeping Paper-Bag Dinner.” Three 
toastmasters were down on the program, 
their terms to depend upon good behavior. 
They were the editor of the magazine, Ellis 
Parker Butler, and Burges Johnson. Editor 
Tower opened the festivities by announcing 
a song “Dear Little Paper Bags,’ which 
was printed on the bill of fare. The author, 
Vivian M. Moses of the editorial staff, arose 
to acknowledge the applause which was 
directed his way, and then, to a piano accom- 
paniment, the company sang the words to 
the air of “Little Buttercup” from “ Pina- 
fore”’: 


DEAR LITTLE PAPER BAG 

I cook things in paper bags, dear little paper bags, 
And you shall quickly learn why: 

You can bake in a paper bag, boil in a paper bag, 
Roast, stew, cream, sauté or fry ! 

Youtake your nice flounder, and steak—a six-pounder— 
And tenderly place them inside; 

Add butter, and pepper, and sauce and whatever 
Your palate—or purse—may decide. 

In a hot oven place them, nor turn ’em nor baste ’em, 
Just leave ’em—they’re done in a trice; 

Then draw from the paper bags, cast off the paper bags, 
Here’s dinner all tender and nice! 

You've no pans to scrub and you've no pots to rub, and 
No saucepans to wash and to dry— 

For nice little paper bags, dear litile paper bags 
Safe in the garbage pail lie! 


The first speaker of the evening was 
the veteran culinary expert and author, 
Marion Harland, 
who received an 
ovation. 
she said, “with some 
honorable excep-— 
tions, belong to one 
of two classes: those 
whothink they know 
it all and those who 
do not care to learn, 
or in fact, to know 
anything except how 


“Think what it will be to her to be able to 
prepare a dinner of four courses that shall] 
fully satisfy John and the boys, without 
having to rinse and wipe pots, pans, and 
kettles beforehand, and when the light labor 
of clearing off the table, washing glass and 
china and putting them away is over, not 
to think of that most disagreeable of menia! 
tasks—scrubbing cooking utensils. All she 
has to do in the way of ‘cleaning up’ the 
kitchen is to collect the greasy papers and 
throw them aside to serve as kindling for 
the fire, which is to cook breakfast—in 
paper bags!” 

Mrs. Wilson Woodrow read a poem, 
printed herewith, which our readers will 
enjoy; Miss Helen Louise Johnson spoke 
gracefully of her experience in the culinary 
and journalistic field; and George Barry 
Mallon, of the New York Sun, set moving a 
gale of laughter which had few lulls during 
the balance of the evening. He told stories 
and dwelt upon the modesty and morality 
of the paper bag, in which a breast of duck 
or a limb of lamb could masquerade without 
shocking the most conservative of spinsters. 

Another cat was let out of the bag about 
this time—a kitten which arrived at the 
toastmaster’s place in a large paper prison. 
He was fed with a saucer of milk by one of 
the ladies and became so deeply attached to 
Robert Edwards that he had to be pulled 
by main force from the latter’s coat when 
he arose to entertain us with his lute. 

Ellis Parker Butler, the second toast- 
master, kept the gale 
in active operation. 
He told of a man 
whose hair was fast 
falling, who went to 
a dermatologist in 
quest of something 
to keep it in. The 
doctor gave him a 
paper bag. 

Linda Hull 
Larned, author of 


to draw the highest Where extremes met—the Alaska-Florida ice- ‘The Hostess of To- 
wages for the least cream which was baked brown in its paper day,” read some 


work. To neither of 
these classes will 
paper-bag cookery appeal. Nor to the 
(nominal) mistresses who keep French chefs 
and a corps of competent servants. It will 
be a royal benefaction to the woman who 
does her own work. And let it not be for- 
gotten that scores of millionaires’ wives be- 
gan housekeeping in this way. 


container 


funny verses and 
Thomas L. Masson, 
managing editor of Life, falling into reminis- 
cent vein, told of a fellow writer who once 
borrowed his dress suit, and had it cut 
down to fit him. He traced the entrance of 
woman in the literary field, as he had wit- 
nessed it during his career; he paid grace- 
ful tribute to the tidying-up she had given 
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the dwelling place of Literature, the drap- 
ing of curtains, the rigging up of cosy corners. 

Burges Johnson was the third and last of 
the toastmasters. Dorothy Dix, his first 
victim, read her famous recipe on ‘‘ How to 
Cook a Husband.” Extracts therefrom are 
printed herewith. 

Anna Barrows of Teachers College re- 
called the fact that her first contribution to 
a magazine, many years ago, was an article 
on the uses of paper, in Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING, then published by the late Clark 
W. Bryan. The reader will find in this 
issue Wallace Irwin’s ‘“Hashimura Togo on 
Paper-Bag Cookery,” which he read that 
evening, and Mr. Guiterman’s clever poem. 

Gelett Burgess, the notes for whose re- 
marks were neatly inscribed upon the 
table-cloth, had been impressed by the tri- 
umphal march of the giant turkeys through 
the banquet room earlier in the evening, and 
their subsequent appearance on the table 
(as it seemed) in the shape of tiny chicklets. 
This suggested to his fertile brain the time 
when the paper bag might effect the oppo- 
site change, magnifying a chicken into a 
fifteen-pound turkey. Paper-bag cookery, 
he says, has not yet been perfected. A ma- 
terial less destructible than paper, perhaps, 
will be required and some enterprising mind 
will introduce the bag of tin. Then some 
genius willaddahandle. Somebody will then 
try cooking on the top of the stove and we 
shall have the frying pan. A very amusing 
Chinese letter, recited by Miss Helen Kinne 
of Teachers College, was followed with a 
darky story in the fine Kentucky dialect of 
Irvin S. Cobb. This was prefaced by a 
graceful allusion on Mr. Cobb’s part to the 
“beauty and chivalry in evidence about us 
this evening—and the beauty part goes!” 
Which was very much to the point. 

Foliowing are some of the literary con- 
tributions to the occasion, which are too 
noteworthy to be 
monopolized by that 
little audience of 
fifty. 

The following let- 
ter from a China- 
man applying for 
a situation as a 
domestic servant, 
was read during 
the after-dinner 
exercises by Miss The Turkish 


ers College: 


Good Housekeeping’s Party 


“Mrs. Lapy Frrenp SHE: 

“When you come at here you tell to me you want 
two boy cooking. I know one man honest man he 
neat and clean and doing nicely that this man best 
man never before you have any do so as he. Wing 
Lee recommend him to she.” 


An “Ode to Paper” was Arthur Guiter- 
man’s contribution: 


They say I’m booked to do a stunt, 
It seems to be the proper caper. 
(Us poets always bear the brunt) 
I guess I'll write an Ode to Paper. 


Observe: I poise my fountain pen 
Betwixt three fingers, white and taper, 
Reject a thought or two, and then 
Upon a sheet of guiltless paper 


Indite—a Pretty Thing, I hope, 

That takes me, say perhaps an hour. 
Within a paper envelope 

I send it off to Mr. Tower. 


It’s quite the nicest work he’s seen— 
Imagination’s fairest tissue. 

His super-paper magazine 
Will print the same in April’s issue. 


Since laurel leaves no longer deck 
The brows of bright Apollo’s scholars, 
He sends me straight a paper check 
Redeemable in paper dollars. 


For want of food my fancy flags; 

The wage of sin I quickly rake in 
And buy a dozen paper bags 

To broil the evening chop or steak in. 


That Man miay live though lacking books— 
The best ou paper ever written— 

But can’t exist deprived of cooks, 
How truly sang the younger Lytton! 


So paper, now, the household sage 
No more reserves to build a book with, 
But celebrates our Paper Age 
By using paper pots:to cook with! 


Recipes being in order, Dorothy Dia 
gave the following formula, telling How 
to Cook a Husband: 


To prepare a husband 
for family consumption 
first catch your husband. 
This may be done in any 
way that is most con- 
venient and expedient, 
either by chasing him 
down, setting traps for 
him, or poking him out 
of his club by the hair of 
his head, if he is a foxy 
old bachelor... 

Of course, it is best, 


xe coffee which was cooked and ‘® Preparing this tooth- 
Kinne, of Teach- served in small open boxes made from paper 


some morsel, to start 
with a nice, fresh, tender 


bags husband, but in these 
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A Paper-Bag Dinner 


days of the high cost of matrimony, when any sort 
of a husband is getting to be a rarity, one cannot 
be too particular, and even an inferior brand of the 
article may be made to do if properly mangled and 
served up with a sauce piquant. 

Opinions differ as to the best way of cooking a 
husband. Most women are accustomed to seeing 
them stewed, which accounts, perhaps, for domestic- 
ity setting so heavy on the stomachs of many 
women that they have to go to Reno for a change. 
Some women are accustomed to salting their hus- 
bands down in brine. This is a mistake as it brings 
out the essence of profanity in a man and leavesa 
bitter taste in your mouth. Other women immerse 
their husbands in hot water too much, thus render- 
ing them tough and callous. Still other women 
keep their husbands in cold storage until they have 
lost: all human flavor. Yet other women make a 
practice of roasting their husband to a cinder, and 
still other ladies, with vinegary tempers, pickle their 
husbands after having first chopped them up into 
mince meat with their tongues. 

These methods of preparing husbands, while 
common and having the sanction of our grand- 
mothers, are all wrong, and it is to these bungling 
and unscientific methods of cooking up the main 
domestic dish that we are indebted for so much 
domestic dyspepsia. 

The proper way to prepare a husband is, as soon as 
you have caught him and brought him home, to 
gently—but firmly—pry him loose from his pocket- 
book, remove all of his former friends, and separate 
him from his latchkey. Then pop him into a dress- 
ing gown and a pair of loose slippers, which have 
been previously well toasted on the radiator. 

Having done this, proceed to stuff him with a 
force meat composed of raw oysters, fish, soup, roast, 
vegetables in season, salad, and plum pudding. 
This will reduce a husband to a lovely pulp, which 
you can mold into any form you please, and which is 
utterly incapable of disagreeing with any woman on 
any subject whatever. 

Having thus converted your husband into this 
blanc-mange sort of substance, prepare a sauce as 
follows: Take a glad, sweet smile of the sort that 
that won’t come off, a handful of salve; a quart of 
assorted “darlings,” ‘‘ruzzie lambs,”’ “sweethearts,” 
“angel boys,” etc.; a peck of flattery, the stronger 
the better; a ton of discretion in knowing when to 
strike for a new hat; a world of tact; and diplomacy 
enough to entitle you to be Minister Extraordinary 
and Ambassador Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
St. James. Flavor all of this with kisses to taste, 


simmer it over the fire of love until it gets sticky and 
sugary, and then pour it over hubby while it is warm. 

Garnish the plates with beating hearts and the 
evergreens of affection and appreciation, and you 
will have a dish fit for a queen, and one that you 
may partake of daily without its ever cloying on 
your appetite. 

But in preparing a husband pay special attention 
to this: Never let another woman have a finger in 
the pie. Remember that too many cooks spoil a 
husband, especially if some of them are young and 
slim and have straight-front figures. 


“The Plain Paper Bag” was the subject 
of the verses written and read by Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow: 


Oh, daughters of breakfasts and dinners, 
Like music your household names fall. 
Parloa and Marion Harland, 
Mrs. Lincoln and Rorer et al. 
You have given us lyrics in entrées 
And sonnets in cheese, famous group! 
You have torn the bay leaves from your tresses 
And cast them afloat on the soup. 


Ah, dreamers that rival Lucullus, 
With recipes, banquets in print, 

You stand in your gardens of spices, 
’Mid salads and cresses and mint; 

But, your eyes are wet—not with the onion—- 
But grief ‘that invention should flag, 

That you saw not the whole art of cooking 
Was shrined in a plain paper bag 


You are thronéd on clouds light and fluffy— 
The eggs that you taught us to beat. 

We crown you with parsley and pumpkins, 
Cast celery sheaves at your feet. 

But one secret of art has escaped yo 
Is it strange that your footsteps em lag? 

For you dreamed not of food’s transmutation 
When cooked in the plain paper bag. 


When all of the songs are waste paper, 
The paintings and sculpture forgot, 
There will still be the voice of the millions 
Who clamor for feasts good and hot. . 
They will praise the art epicurean 
(Though all other interests may drag) 
When emerges the apotheosis 
Of food from the plain paper bag. 


Paper boxes made to contain respectively the 
soufflé of cheese and the ice-cream. 
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M. LATTArD 
OF THE PLaza Hote. 
New York 


Consulting Editor of 
“ Three Meals a Day” 
for February 


A Word With the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested by or for the editors of this department and if followed with 


care can be relied upon to give perfect results. 


The recipes, unless otherwise stated, are designed to serve from four to six persons. Level measurements 


are used without exception. 


We editors are here to help YOU. Please feel free to write me all questions, suggestions and criticisms. 
And won’t you please be as clear and definite as possible in your communications? 


ETHEL R. PEYSER, Associate Editor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Truth Concerning Wheat Flour 


IVhy the Staff of Life is Growing, so to Speak, More Slender—Interesting 


HE increase in the cost of materials 
to millers in the past five years has 
been forty per cent; the increase in 

cost of wheat flour to consumers within 
those years has been no more than the 
advances which the flour makers have had 
to pay. Wheat flour is made and dis- 
tributed on a very narrow margin of profit. 
ren cents a barrel made by a big milling 
company is regarded as a large profit. In 
times of extra keen competition, millers 


and Vital Facts Concerning Our Great Staple Food 


By GEORGE WILFRED PEARCE 
Chemical Engineer 


think themselves well off with a showing of 
a net profit of two to three cents per barrel 
from wheat flour. 

No trust or combination has ever existed 
in flour milling. No trade combination to 
maintain prices at artificial levels can be 
brought into being in the flour milling 
trades, because of the large number of mills 
in the merchant and custom lines—25,000 
mills in all, of which 10,736 mills make 
wheat flour. Louisiana and Florida are the 
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Pineapple Foam 


Make a lemon gelatine according to your usual rule. 


When it begins to set well, 


but before it becomes too hard, whisk it well with the egg beater, add a cupful of pre- 
served pineapple, and a half pint of cream whipped dry and stiff. Turn it into a 
Serve in a border of whipped cream with a few candied 
cherries to lend a dash of color 


mold and set it on ice. 


only states without wheat flour mills. Be- 
cause a well-built and ably managed small 
flour mill can buy materials and supplies 
and make products at as low cost as the 
large mills, it is impossible for the big mills 
to get together to drive the small mills to 
the wall. Millers, taken altogether, are 
a shrewd and successful class, especially the 
several thousand who in addition to operat- 
ing a grist mill, own grain elevators, general 
stores and farms and are officers of banks 
and trust companies. Those men can make 
money when owners of very large flour mills 
are at their wits’ ends to make both ends 
meet. 

The milling interest is the master industry 
of the nation, its annual output being much 
larger than that of the iron and steel, the 
cotton and woolen mills. One-half of the 
business of the nation is the production, 
transportation, manufacture and distribu- 
tion of cereals. 

Flour milling is a highly specialized in- 
dustry. From the transfer of the wheat 
from the farmer’s wagon to the barreled 
flour the processes are automatic. The 
labor of seven persons suffices for all the 
processes, from the planting of the wheat 
field to the baking of the bread, to place 
upon a bakery counter sufficient bread for 
one year for one thousand persons. The 
millers have a number of active and high- 
class national and state organizations for 
the common good. These bodies work in 
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a community of interests with the federal 
Department of Agriculture, the state agri- 
cultural colleges and the societies of pro- 
gressive farmers. Much has been accom- 
plished under these community of interest 


_ undertakings in improving seed wheat and 


in the promotion of the best methods for 
increasing the yield of wheat, and in all ways 
for enabling up-to-date farmers to have for 
the milling trade the kinds of wheat from 
which good bread can be made. The 
organizations of millers have kept the busi- 
ness free from makers of adulterated flour. 
The system for doing this works so well 
that if a mill should make adulterated flour 
today, every miller and distributer and 
retailer in the nation would know all about 
it in a few hours. 

Our domestic wheat comes from two 
million farms. The acreage sown to wheat 
this year is the equivalent of double of 
the land area of New York State. It takes 
five bushels of wheat to make a barrel of 
flour. There has been a steady and uni- 
form decline in yield of wheat per acre in 
our country for thirty years. The produc- 
tion per acre for several years has averaged 
but 14 bushels. In England the production 
is 32 bushels per acre; in Hungary 32 bushels 
and in France 18 bushels. We are now 
producing less wheat per acre than England 
did when that nation was so aroused over 
the poor exhibit that Sir Humphry Davy 
was commissioned to pass upon the best 
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methods for fertilizing wheat lands and 
bringing in good seed wheat from other 
lands. By adopting new methods, England 
doubled her wheat production per acre be- 
tween 1820 and 1850. We have no larger 
proportion of our farm lands devoted to 
wheat culture this year than we had in 
1870, when the population of the nation 
was 53,000,0c0 less than it is today. Our 
once enormous export trade in wheat and 
flour has dwindled to insignificant propor- 
tions. Our population increased 21 per 
cent between 1900 and 1910, while our 
whole increase in cultivated farm lands 
increased but 4} per cent in the same pe- 
riod, and our acreage in wheat lands made 
no appreciable increase. 

These two great physical facts expressed 
in a few words serve better to account for 
the high price of food products than can be 
learned from a volume of speculations upon 
the subject. The reason why the yield of 
our wheat lands is small, and why there is 
hardly any increase in the acreage, is be- 
cause there is no money in the business, and 
there has not been any to speak of for 
years. Millions of acres of once rich wheat 
land have become so impoverished as to 
have been put out of cultivation, and large 
areas of present-day wheat-bearing land are 
giving forth very low-grade wheat, because 
the owners cannot afford to fertilize it prop- 
erly. Our public land is nearly gone; much 
of our wheat land is owned by people so 
deeply in debt that they cannot get credit 
for what is needed to bring forth wheat of 
the high grades and in the large acreages 
that are a feature of wheat farming in the 


Sweethearts 


Make a good cookie mixture, cut in heart shapes and bake. When cool, 
frost with vanilla icing and decorate with tiny chocolate and pink candies 


Old World and several Latin-American 
countries. 

On the so-called bonanza wheat farms of 
our Northwestern states, with the use of 
ample capital, the very best machinery and 
labor, the owners never made more than 5 
to 6 per cent per annum upon the invest- 
ment. Most of those farms have been cut 
up into small holdings, and are worked by 
men who do not average above one dollar 
a day return for each day’s work from sun 
to sun. For field work in harvesting this 
year’s wheat crops, the Southwest and 
Northwest required the labor of 45,000 
extra hands. All those laborers were taken 
in and out free of cost by the railroads that 
traverse the wheat zones between Okla- 
homa and the far Northwest. But for this 
politic conduct of the railroad operators, 
flour and wheat would be much higher in 
price today, as neither the laborers nor the 
farmers could have managed to concentrate 
the labor on the farms. 

Because most of our wheat lands are im- 
poverished, billions of pounds of minerals 
having been taken out in the cereals and no 
return made, in kind, by the use of fertilizers, 
most of the wheat that is converted into the 
flour that is consumed by our people is 
deficient in the properties without which 
good bread cannot be made. It is esti- 
mated by millers who carefully analyze 
wheats and flours, that only about one- 
third of our domestic flour averages as high 
in nutritive qualities as the best brands of 
flour that are sold by Hungarian, Russian, 
Roumanian, French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish and British millers. 
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Cereal Chops with Apricots 


Season hot cereal, which can be of the cracked or flaked article, with butter and if 
there is any left-over cooked ham or beef, chop it finely and stir it in. Form spoon- 
fuls into shape and sauté in hot lard and butter (using half and half). Cook until 


brown on both sides. 


Serve surrounded with stewed or preserved apricots. To 


simulate the bone a piece of uncooked macaroni, or a bit of citron may be inserted 


There are several brands of Hungarian 
flour sold in English markets that year after 
year fetch from $1 to $1.50 per barrel more 
than the best brands made by our millers 
for the British markets. None of the trans- 
atlantic passenger steamships plying to our 
ports uses American flour for anything 
served to first cabin passengers and officers; 
many of our rich families who have become 
accustomed to the good bread everywhere 
obtainable in Europe, import good brands 
of flour made from Hungarian, Russian or 
other choice wheats. Many of our rail- 
road and steamship operators, who know all 
the ins and outs of flour, when they buy for 
their own homes take care that the wheat 
comes from recently worked virgin lands, 
to the end that the product may be high in 
gluten. In many fashionable clubs and 
hotels in the large cities, the very white 
flour that is used by most of our people is 
not allowed to be used for any purpose. 
Those sagacious consumers buy upon spe- 
cifications prepared by analytical chemists 
learned in wheat and flour, and who specify 
the light-straw or cream-colored flours that 
are rich in gluten and which make good 
bread. There are but few of the rich men 
of the country who own model farms who do 
not raise enough prime wheat every year 
to furnish flour for their families and 
friends; the grinding of prime wheats sent in 
from model farms has become a good business 
with a number of small country grist mills. 
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The gluten content prescribed in the 
specifications in use for the very best hotels 
and clubs of the country is 16 to 18 per cent. 
The strength of a good flour depends upon 
the amount and the quality of the gluten 
it contains. Ordinary flour should contain 
at least 12 per cent of gluten, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, much of the flour vended in our 
country contains less than 8 per cent of 
gluten, which is the muscle-building ma- 
terial present in flour. 

All millers make four grades of flour, the 
lowest grade being known in the trade as 
“red dog,” and the “red dog” is very 
largely used by makers of crackers, cake, 
pastry and rolls in most of our large centers 
of population. Red dog contains but little 
gluten. In the second and third grades of 
flour, most of what is vended is chiefly 
starch—giving a starch content from 70 to 
78 per cent. The introduction of Russian 
and Algerian seed wheats into parts of our 
wheat zones in recent years was done by 
the concerted action of millers and railroad 
operators to bring about varieties of wheat, 
high in gluten content, to be mixed with 
the common sorts that had deteriorated 
upon most of our farms. But this improved 
wheat does not as yet make 5 per cent 
of the total wheat yield. 

Durum wheat, as prepared for makers of 
macaroni, is coming into use in the families 
of many well-to-do people in the Eastern 
and Middle states who are willing to pay 
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Valentine Tears 


Select well-shaped onions, cut to resemble rings, and cook until tender, 
but not out of shape. Fill each ring with minced veal, moistened well 
with stock, season to taste, and heat. thoroughly 


something more than the market price for 
alleged flour that is almost clear starch, and 
thereby get a flour that is ideal for bread 
making, containing, as Durum wheat does, 
protein (gluten) and non-nitrogenous sub- 
stances in the right ratio for maintaining the 
human body in normal condition. This 
year’s harvest of Durum wheat is 50,000,- 
000 bushels, long ago contracted for. 

It is a remarkable fact that neither our fed- 
eral nor state governments require scientific 
tests of flour. All European countries and 
Japan exact from millers and flour distrib- 
uters exact conformity with rigidly drawn 
specifications that define the content of each 
package. Hungary’s flour, the best in the 
world, is all sold under brands that give the 
exact determination of all that is in the flour. 
The high-grade flour of Hungary is made 
from flinty, amber-colored wheat which is 
very rich in gluten; for the more flinty and 
amber-colored the wheat, the higher the 
ideal proportions of the flour content. A 
majority of our honest millers, flour dis- 
tributers and bakers have no knowledge of 
the analysis of wheat and flour. 

Our army and navy, alone among those 
departments in the governments of civilized 
nations, have no scientifically drawn specifi- 
cations for flour. Our army specification is 
copied from a French army specification of 
the time of King Louis XVI. Our naval 


ships-when on foreign stations take care not 
to buy American flour for the use of officers 
when Hungarian, German, French or Brit- 
ish flour can be had. 

With the best flour mills in the world, we 
cannot make our flour trade average high 


as to quality until adequate supplies of high- 
grade wheat can be had by our millers. 
That time is very far away. Hence it will 
be necessary to use ever-increasing tonnages 
of prime Canadian wheat. In the mean- 
time, flour consumers would do well to make 
a home test of flour proffered for sale to 
them, by doing as follows to get at the 
gluten content: Weigh out one pound of the 
flour; add enough water to convert into a 
stiff dough. Let the dough stand for an 
hour in a room at a temperature of between 
70 and 8o degrees Fahrenheit. Then put the 
dough into an unbleached cotton cloth 
bag, and knead the contents gently under a 
small stream of running water. In a few 
minutes all the starch will have been washed 
out. When the water runs clear, the con- 
tent of the bag is gluten. Dry this product 
on the stove for 48 hours. Then weigh it. 
The percentage of gluten in the flour is 
found by dividing the weight of the dried 
gluten in ounces by the number of ounces 
of flour used in the test. If the gluten 
content is below 12 per cent the flour is not 
good, according to the world’s most en- 
lightened experts in tests of wheat flour. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley of the federal Bureau 
of Chemistry writes me that in his opinion 
a barrel of No. 1 flour should contain not 
less than 20.6 pounds of gluten, and ought 
to have at least 27.4 pounds to be nutritive. 
That would be from hard wheat. Soft 
wheat, made into flour branded No. 1, 
should have, he thinks, the average of 17.6 
pounds of gluten. But as a matter of fact 
the percentum of gluten in even our No. 1 
flour falls much below these figures. 
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How to Cook Potatoes 
A Homely Discussion, Being the Fifteenth of Our ‘‘Just How’’ Papers 


By 
E. R. PEYSER 


EDITOR’S NOTE—After all that has been written about the potato, it is still the one of 
our vegetables most badly cooked. A volume could be written on this subject. 


telligently it is as necessary to know 

something of its structure as it is to 
know the structure of fish or beef. The 
potato has three distinct layers: the thin 
outer skin; a broader layer inside the skin 
which turns green upon exposure to light; 
and the flesh. The second layer is decidedly 
the richest in mineral matter and protein 
or tissue-making substance; consequently 
when the potato is peeled and cooked 
most of these important ingredients are lost. 

There is no doubt that the principal value 
of the potato is in its starch content, but it 
is valuable besides on account of its mineral 
salts and, further, because of its tissue- 
building ingredients. Now these elements 
—mineral salts and tissue-building material 
or protein—are unfortunately in small pro- 
portions compared to the starch, so that to 
use the potato economically, that is to 
get from it its maximum food value, we 
must cook it in such a manner that these 
valuable elements are conserved and not 
lost. Dr. Robert Hutchison says, in “ Foods 
and Dietetics”: ‘Potatoes . . . may have 
. . . their nutritive value profoundly modi- 
fied by the mode in which they arecooked. 
The chief danger is that their nitrogenous 
constituents and mineral salts may be dis- 
solved out.” This was found to be the case 
in a series of careful experiments made with 
potatoes by the present writer, who also 
found that the starch, although it was dis- 
solved under certain methods of cooking, 
was present in sufficient quantity not to be 
overlooked. 

The best way to cook potatoes is to bake 
them in their jackets in an oven of 450 
degrees to 500 degrees Fahrenheit. This 
seems like a high temperature, but the pota- 
to inside does not get much hotter than 200 
degrees and cooks by steam thoroughly. 
When the potato is taken out of the oven it 
must be pricked or broken at once, to permit 
the escape of the steam which has been gen- 
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TT cook a potato successfully and in- 


erated in the cooking process, and which, if 
not given egress, will condense into water 
and make the potato soggy and quite in- 
digestible. If it is pricked with a fork it is 
best to warm the prongs for a few seconds 
before using in the first potato, to obviate, 
as much as possible, any condensation re- 
sulting from the hot steam coming intocon- 
tact with the cold metal of the fork. It is 
easy to see that in this process there is no 
chance for escape of the food elements and 
that if the potato is scraped out well from 
the skin (where lie the potash salts) pretty 
full potato value is secured. Never cut 
open a baked potato; always break it or it 
will be not mealy but soggy and barely fit 
to eat. 

The next best method—in point of econ- 
omy—is to cook by steaming. Although 
the baking is by nature a steaming process, 
still the actual steaming in the jackets not 
only renders the potato deliciously palata- 
ble, but the subsequent removal of the skins, 
before eating, if done carefully, does not 
carry away much of the valuable nutriment. 
Steaming takes a little long but it is a good 
method of cooking, and gives great success 
and little waste not only with potatoes, but 
with all vegetables. 

The process of boiling brings with it the 
problems of boiling in the jackets, boiling 
without jackets, the use of salt in the water, 
and the temperature at which to start the 
potatoes. Let us begin with the most ap- 
proved method, that of boiling the potato 
in the jacket and beginning the process with 
hot water. This takes less time, and pre- 
vents any slow dissolution of good material 
from the potato and preserves the flavor. 
Potatoes boiled in hot water without their 
jackets lose, of course, a great part of their 
mineral salts and tissue-making material, 
and they lose also much of the flavor which 
is imparted to them from the layers cut off 
in paring. If salt be added after fifteen min- 
utes, when the potatoes are about half 
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cooked, this may save the mineral matter 
and will add a little to the flavor of the 
potatoes. This question of introducing salt 
is a mooted point among experimenters, 
however. 

Because potatoes are so lacking in fat, 
proteid, and mineral matter, it has become 
an invariable rule, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to eat them with meats, and to 
prepare them so as to introduce the food 
constituents they lack. Thus creamed po- 
tatoes and potato au gratin introduce fat 
and proteid, and make pretty well-propor- 
tioned dishes, though, of course, on account 
of the superabundance of starch, such 
dishes are not adapted to steady diet. Un- 
doubtedly, like any other article of food the 
potato must be prepared attractively. It 
must not only look well but must have a 
pleasant aroma. 

The ways of cooking potatoes are legion, 
but a knowledge of the potato’s good and 
bad points makes easy an intelligent follow- 
ing of the many recipes ever at hand. 


Some Recipes for Cooking Potatoes 
Parmesan Potatoes 


Scrape three or four pounds of potatoes 
and boil in salted water; drain and dry, 
then rub them through a wire sieve. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of butter into a small 
stewpan, add one-half cup of water to it and 
bring to the boil; then stir in one-third of 
a cupful of flour very quickly, and continue 
to stir until the mixture leaves the bottom 
and sides of the saucepan clean. Now add 
the potatoes and one-half tablespoonful of 
grated Parmesan cheese; stir over the fire 
for a few minutes. Take off the fire, and 
beat in one egg; season with salt and pep- 
per. Turn the mixture onto a plate, and 
let it cool. Divide the mixture into equal 
portions; make these up into small balls. 
Drop them into hot fat, and fry to a golden 
brown. Strain, and serve. This is sufficient 
for five persons. From the “Ideal Cookery Book” 


Boiled Potatoes 


Scrub the potatoes, scrape them if desired, 
and putin hot water. Boil quietly until soft 
through and through. If the potatoes are 
old and have become dry by evaporation it 
is sometimes wise to soak them for a little 
while in cold water, or to start them over the 


E. R. Peyser 


fire in cold water. Drain until dry, dust with 
salt and cover with cloth until ready to serve; 
then serve with a garnish of parsley. 


Baked Potatoes 


Scrub with a vegetable brush, put into 
the oven at 500 degrees Fahrenheit and let 
cook until thoroughly soft (about forty-five 
minutes, or longer if the potatoes are 
large). Turn the potatoes occasionally to 
insure their baking evenly. Upon removal 
from the oven break the skins at once or 
thoroughly prick with a warm fork prong 
to permit the escape of the steam before 
cooling and condensing into water, which 
produces a soggy potato. Then wrap 
loosely in a napkin and slip potato and 
napkin into a dish, and serve. 


Potato Matches 


Scrape three or four potatoes, wash 
them thoroughly, and then cut into very 
thin strips the size and thickness of matches; 
wash them after they are cut, and dry thor- 
oughly in a cloth. Have ready a pan of 
very hot clarified fat; put the potatoes into 
a frying-basket, plunge it into the fat, and 
fry the potatoes until they are brown and 
crisp. When done, drain, sprinkle with 
salt, dish up on a folded napkin or dish 
paper, and serve. This is sufficient for five 
persons. From the ‘‘ Ideal Cookery Book’’ 


Pommes de Terre au Lard 


Cut one-quarter of a pound of bacon into 
dice and melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
in a stewpan. Put in the bacon and fry 
until nearly done, adding six button onions 
and letting them cook at the same time; 
drain the onions and bacon. Put the butter 
back into the pan; stir in one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of flour and let it brown for 
a minute or two, then moisten with one cup 
of stock; season with salt and pepper, and 
add the {bacon and onions. Scrape about 
three potatoes; cut them into quarters; 
trim and round the edges. Now add them 
and a bouquet garnish to the rest of the 
ingredients in the stewpan. Cover with the 
lid of the pan, and cook slowly until the 
potatoes are done. When ready to serve, 
remove the bouquet, skim the sauce, turn 
onto a dish, sprinkle with a little chopped 
parsley and serve. This is sufficient for 
three persons. From the “‘Ideal Cookery Book” 
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The Six o? Clock Dinner 


By 
MRS. J. H. WROTH 


EDITOR'S NOTE—A little story from life, showing how a fireless cooker and an emer- 


gency shelf, among other things, aid the servantless housekeeper. 


__ of the most perplexing household prob- 


i NOR the woman without a servant, one 
lems is the evening meal. Shall it be 


a cold supper, a sort of pick-up affair, or the 


best meal of the day,—the six o’clock 
dinner? . 

The objection to the last-named meal is 
that most feminine diversions, whether teas, 
parties or matinées, take place in the after- 
noon, and dinners before being eaten re- 
quire to be cooked also in the afternoon. 
How shall we decide? 

As “scientific management” is supposed 
to solve many problems in the labor world, 
and is even making its appeal to the house- 
wife, so common-sense management (merely 
another name for the domestic variety) will 
solve the dinner question. 

To the ordinary kitchen furnishings there 
should be added a fireless cooker, a gas or 
alcohol stove, and if a cook stove is used, a 
set of casseroles. These provided, a simple 
dinner of soup, meat and two or three vege- 
tables, a salad, a sweet or fruits and coffee 
can be planned and partly cooked in the 
morning, and reheated and the finishing 
touches added, with, at the most, an hour’s 
time just before serving. Usually when one 
is at all quick in working, a half-hour will be 
plenty. 

The first course of soup can be managed 
in several ways. First, by making at one 
time enough stock for several days and 
thereby adding different vegetables and 
seasoning as desired. 

In hot weather, when stock is difficult to 
keep, it can be made in the morning, and 
strained and seasoned at noon. The vege- 
tables can be cooked, strained or mashed 
for cream soups, leaving only the milk 
and thickening to be added at the last. 
Vegetables soups, in the marmite, are a 
pleasant variation, the marmite being a 
casserole used for soup. 

The next course of meat and vegetables 
naturally suggests the fireless cooker, and 
can of course be prepared in the morning. 
There is another form of absentee cookery 
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especially convenient for cool weather ac- 
complished with the covered earthenware 
casserole (preferably the unglazed) put in 
the oven of the cook stove. In doing this 
cook the meats an hour or more in the 
morning with a moderate fire. After lunch 
close the stove drafts and leave the dinner 
slowly cooking, with a clear conscience 
and the smallest possible fire—just enough 
to keep it alive until about half an hour 
before serving, when the fire should be made 
up, and everything will be piping hot. 

Nearly all cook-books have recipes for 
meats, poultry and vegetables “en casse- 
role.” The important point is to have 
everything well covered with stock in the 
case of meat, and hot water or milk for 
vegetables, as there is more evaporation in 
the casserole than in the saucepan. 

As all vegetables do not take kindly to 
casserole or fireless cooking, the afternoon’s 
labor can be shortened by peeling potatoes, 
onions, etc., and leaving them in cold water 
until wanted. The cream dressing or drawn 
butter for vegetables can be made before- 
hand in one of the small marmites or casse- 
roles, and left in the closed oven, if covered, 
without drying out or becoming lumpy. 

Salads are easily prepared beforehand. 
Wash the lettuce and parsley and put in the 
icebox. In cold weather, lettuce, parsley 
and celery can be kept crisp for several days 
by washing and draining well, and putting 
in a covered jar or pail in a cool place. 

Vegetable or fruit salad may be prepared, 
marinated with oil and vinegar and put in 
the icebox, adding the dressing just before 
serving. Mayonnaise and cream dressing 
may be made in quantity and kept in small 
jars in a cool place. French dressing is a 
matter of only a few minutes, and is fre- 
quently prepared at the table. 

As for the sweets, they are legion; hot, 
cold, fireless cooked, or simply fruit or 
berries and cake. Coffee made on the table 
with a percolator is the crowning pleasure of 
the meal and plans itself. 

Two points should be remembered by the 
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enthusiastic housewife who has discovered 
the fascinations of fireless or casserole 
cookery. Do not indulge in it too often, 
for families need variety 
in cooking and serving as 
in everything else. It is 
assumed that one will not 
want to be away every after- 
noon and, on the day at 
home, will cook things like 
roast beef or broiled steak, 
apple dumplings or steamed 
puddings; dishes that need 
watching and care. The 
second point is to keep an 


tity of bread and butter consumed by 
the little folks made the high price of 
the latter a serious expense problem, a 
satisfactory solution has been found in the 
irequent use of peanut bread, wholesome, 
inexpensive, and really more delicious and 
nutty of flavor when eaten without butter. 

For two loaves use one beaten egg, one- 
half cupful of sugar, one and three-fourth 
cupfuls of sweet milk, and one scant tea- 
spoonful of salt. Thicken with four level 
cupfuls of flour in which sift four teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, add one cup of pea- 
nuts run through the coarse knife of the 
food chopper, and set in a warm place for 
twenty minutes. Bake one hour in a mod- 
erate oven. 

For use upon plain bread, an excellent 
peanut butter may be made for less than 
tifteen cents per pound, the ingredients and 
proportions being two quarts of nuts 
(measured before shelling), and four table- 
spoonfuls of butter for each pound desired. 
Grind the nuts through the finest knife of 
the food chopper, and mix to a paste with 
the butter. 

In using peanuts as a food ingredient, 
care should be taken to remove every shred 
of brown skin, so that the finished product 
will net have a bitter flavor. 

A delicious sandwich preparation which 


[' a certain household where the quan- 
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When Butter is High 


EMMA BROWNELL READE 
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emergency shelf as one does for unex- 
pected guests. 

Since even with the oldest and best meth- 
ods in cooking meat will 
sometimes be tough or un- 
derdone in trying these 
new ideas, results will occa- 
sionally be discouraging. 
Keep a jar of dried beef 
or tongue, cans of fish and 
vegetables, set any chance 
failure aside to be laughed 
over later, and substitute 
something from the emer- 
gency shelf. 


serves the dual purpose of butter and filling, 
is made as follows: One cup of grated cheese, 
one hard-boiled egg, juice and grated rind of 
one lemon, one teaspoonful of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste, and, if the flavor be not objectionable, 
one-half teaspoonful of grated onion. Rub 
to a paste and keep in a cool, dry place. 

A favorite cake, made without butter or 
eggs, is delicious, and, given a stone jar 
and cool place, will keep for weeks. Rub 
together two scant cups of sugar, one-half 
cup of lard, two teaspoonfuls ground cinna- 
mon, one small nutmeg grated, and a small 
pinch of salt. Add two cups of buttermilk, 
in which dissolve two teaspoonfuls of soda, 
three and one-half cups of flour sifted with 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, and one 
cup of seeded and floured raisins. Bake 
one hour in a moderate oven, leaving oven 
door closed for the first forty-five minutes. 
Make a frosting with one tablespoonful of 
milk, made rather stiff with powdered sugar, 
and flavored with vanilla. 

A home variation of this recipe cuts the 
expense of shortening in half by substi- 
tuting a suet preparation for lard, and a 
further economy is effected by the use of 
small, seedless raisins, purchased in bulk, 
“plumped” by soaking in warm water for 
a few moments, and dried within a towel 
before flouring. 
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Little Novelties for the Hostess 


Omelet Laitard 


1 cup of egg plant cut in dice 


I ** bacon 
14 apple 


(Nestor Lattard) 


ae 


First place a piece of butter in a pan. 
When melted add the bacon, the egg plant 
and apple in succession, as above, so that 
they will all be cooked at the same moment. 
Season with salt and pepper. When done, 
take them out of the pan with a perforated 
spoon or skimmer, so as to leave the butter 
in the pan. 

In the meanwhile beat the desired number 
of fresh eggs, adding a little cold water (not 
milk or cream) and seasoning to taste. 
Proceed to make the omelet in the pan con- 
taining the stock in which the above in- 
gredients were cooked. 

As soon as the eggs begin to harden, 
throw in the garniture of egg plant, bacon 
and apple. When the omelet comes to a 
satisfactory turn, fold, dish out and serve, 
adding over it a little of the residue in the 
pan, if there be any. 


Butter Cakes 


One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of brown 
sugar, three cupfuls of flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of ground cinnamon and one egg. 
Cream butter and sugar, add cinnamon and 
egg, add a little flour at a time, knead until 
well mixed, roll out on a cake board one- 
quarter of an inch thick, cut with cake 
cutter. Bake in a hot oven until brown. 
These are delicious with afternoon tea. 


Halibut in Lemon Sauce 


Three pounds of halibut, cut into pieces 
four inches long and one inch thick, two 
onions, medium size, sliced thin, two cup- 
fuls of water, three tablespoonfuls of oil, 
one tablespoonful each of ground ginger and 
mace and one-eighth teaspoonful of red 
pepper dissolved in one cupful of boiling 
water, one cupful of strained lemon juice, 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped parsley, three eggs, one- 
half cupful of canned tomatoes. Wash the 
fish, then salt it, let it stand for two hours; 
take the water, onions and oil and boil until 
the onions are cooked, then pour this into a 
bowl, then put the fish in a saucepan, pour 
the onion mixture over the fish, also the 
spices that have been dissolved; boil until the 
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fish is cooked. Beat the eggs and flour to- 
gether, then add the lemon juice, pour a 
little of the gravy that is on the fish into 
this, beat well so that the eggs will not 
curdle, pour this on the fish and let it simmer 
for a few minutes, place the fish on a plat- 
ter, and the sauce in a gravy bowl. Set 
aside to cool. Any fishcan be used, but it 
will not be as rich. 


Marshmallow Pineapple 


Take one-half pound of marshmallows 
and cut them into quarters, pour over them 
a can of shredded pineapple, dust with 
powdered sugar and let stand. When ready 
to serve, whip one cupful of cream and 
cover the top of the pudding. 


Marshmallow Gnomes 


Cream two heaping cupfuls of sugar with 
one of butter, add two well-beaten eggs, and 
four level cupfuls of flour. Mix until this is 
smooth, roll into thin sheets, cut into large 
discs, brush each. with the yolk of egg, 
sprinkle with candied caraway seeds, fold 
the edges over to form triangles, place a 
marshmallow in the center and bake in a 
quick oven. 


Marshmallow Parfait 


Make a syrup by boiling together in a 
granite saucepan two cupfuls of granulated 
sugar and one cupful of water until it spins 
a thread, then pour while boiling hot on the 
stiffly whipped whites of two eggs, and con- 
tinue beating to a smooth, creamy mass, 
gradually whipping in one pint of whipped 
cream. Flavor to taste with rose extract 
and put into the freezer. Turn the handle 
for four or five minutes, and when frozen 
to the consistency of mush, stir in one cup- 
ful of chopped nut meats and cut up marsh- 
mallows. Freeze until firm and smooth, 
repacking in ice and salt for two or three 
hours before serving. 
Scramble Eggs Crisfield (Nestor Lattard) 

Take two or three spoonfuls of flaked 
crab meat, warm it in cream, beat four 
fresh eggs in a bowl, season to taste with 
salt and pepper, throw in the pan, then 
throw in your crab flakes and cream and 
scramble while cooking. (Sufficient fortwo.) 
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Some Requested. Recipes 


Cherub’s Cream 


Take a pound of fresh marshmallows and 
cut in quarters with a sharp knife or, better, 
with a pair of shears; then soak for several 
hours in cream and enough vanilla to suit 
the taste of the individual. Serve in long- 
stemmed glasses and pile high with whipped 
cream. 

If the color scheme is red and white, 
candied or preserved cherries may be cut 
and mixed through the cream and one put 
on top, and a saucy red ribbon tied around 
the stem of the glass. 

If pink and white is desired, half pink and 
half white marshmallows may be used, or 
all pink ones. 

If yellow and white is preferred, glacé or 
preserved pineapple may be brought into 
this mixture. 

For lavender and white, sprinkle candied 
violets over the top. This is very effective 
and delicious, but one of the prettiest ar- 
rangements is green and white, contrived 
by using essence of peppermint which can 
be bought in groceries or drug stores. This 
makes a dainty, cool refreshment, the mint 
adds a piquancy to the flavor, and the colors 
are very pretty. 

Of course this dessert is better the colder 
it is kept. It is particularly desirable 
served with a circle of cherries around the 
edge of the glass. 


Peanut Butter 


Roast the nuts, shell and blow off the 
brown skins. When making it in large 
quantities, it will pay to have a bellows for 
this purpose, or put the peanuts on a large 
towel, cover them with another towel, rub 
gently and then blow off the skins. If you 
use salt, dust them lightly with it and grind 
at once. Pack the butter into glass jars or 
tumblers, cover them and keep in a cool 
place. This may be used plain or diluted 
with water. From “Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book” 


Rich Little Tea Cakes (Linda Hull Larned) 


Cream three-quarters of a cupful of but- 
ter and one cupful of sifted granulated 


sugar; add the grated rind of one lemon. 
Mix two cupfuls of flour with one teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder and one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt and combine alternately 
with five eggs, first the flour, then egg, until 
the mixture is entirely used. Beat well and 
after the flour is all in add one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Turn into a pastry bag and half 
fill small patty tins which have been greased 
with well-washed butter. Bake fifteen min- 
utes in a slow oven. 
Rye Bread (Janet McKenzie Hill) 

Two cupfuls of scalded milk, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of shortening, 
one-third to three whole yeast cakes, one- 
half cupful of lukewarm water, about four 
cupfuls of rye flour, enough wheat flour for 
kneading. Made as wheat bread, using 
entire wheat flour for kneading. If neces- 
sary you may reduce the amount of sugar 
used in these recipes. 


Samp 


Baltimore samp is made of white corn. 
It is very much coarser than grits or fine 
hominy. Cover the samp with boiling 
water, let boil five or ten minutes, then 
drain and rinse. Cover again with boiling 
water, and let cook on the back of the range 
all day, adding boiling water as needed, and 
shaking the dish occasionally to prevent 
scorching. When nearly cooked, add a 
teaspoonful of salt for each quart of samp. 
To serve as a vegetable, reheat a cup of the 
samp in a cup of hot white sauce made of 
cream or rich milk. Add 4 scant table- 
spoonful of finely chopped parsley and two 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. (This is 
in reply to R. S. D.) 


From “ Practical Cooking and Serving” 
Apricot Short Cake 


Make a short cake in the usual manner, 
filling with stewed dried apricots and serve 
with a sauce made of the juice slightly 
thickened and made rich with butter as 
desired. 
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A ppetizing Dishes from Left-Overs 


II—Left-Over Desserts 


By GRACE RENAUD 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This very practical article opened in last month’s (the January) 


issue, and is herewith completed. 


ERE is no problem that taxes the 
| skill and ingenuity of the housewife 
to a greater extent than that of 
using up bits of left-over desserts. Very 
often these are thrown away when they might 
have beencombined or used as a basis for an 
entirely new dessert. Indeed, where there 
are proper facilities for keeping things from 
one day to another, much time and labor 
may be saved by making a little more than 
is necessary for use at the meal for which it 
was intended. 

One may even plan to have desserts two 
days in succession, a combination of which 
will make a dessert for the third or fourth 
day. To illustrate: On Monday make a 
cottage pudding, serve with a good sauce; 
on Tuesday make a boiled custard. Wrap 
whatever cottage pudding is left in a clean 
cloth and put away until you wish to use it. 
Put boiled custard on the ice in a jar. 
When you wish to combine the two, moisten 
the pudding with water and put into a 
paper bag. Twist the end so that no air 
can escape. Put in the oven and let it stay 
until heated through. Cut into slices, lay on 
a dish, pour custard over it. Make a me- 
ringue out of the whites of the eggs. Spread 
over and brown in the oven. If eggs are 
scarce or high-priced, put a layer of pre- 
serves over the pudding and pour custard 
over it, omitting, of course, the meringue. 

The additional recipes have been tried 
successfully. 


Rice Pudding 


Pack remnants of rice pudding into a 
mold. When time to serve, turn out on a 
dish and cover with whipped cream. Put 
a row of pitted dates around the base of the 
mold, sprinkle red sugar and chopped pista- 
chio nuts over all. The garnishings may 
vary in accordance with one’s taste or what 
one has on hand to use. Grated maple 
sugar, or common brown sugar, with chopped 
English walnuts is appetizing. Instead of 
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whipped cream melt some marshmallows 
(about one-half a pound will make enough 
for a dessert for six), mix with some cream, 
enough to slightly melt them, then pour this 
over the rice, and sprinkle with grated 
chocolate. Blancmange may be used in- 
stead of rice pudding. If it has been 
molded in individual molds and there are 
not enough left to go around, cut the molds 
in halves and serve on individual plates. 


Apple Sauce 


Half fill desired number of ramekins with 
apple sauce, filling the remaining space with 
whipped cream. Cover with a short thin 
pie crust and bake in a quick oven. 


Date Pie 


Pieces of pie that have become mutilated 
may be covered with a thick meringue and 
browned slightly in the oven. The pie 
should be cut into individual pieces before 
covering. Add a little cinnamon or nut- 
meg, which will greatly improve the flavor. 


Baked Custard 


Left-over baked custard is unsightly, and 
therefore unappetizing, but may be con- 
verted into a very pretty and delicious 
dessert. Put whatever custard you -have 
into individual punch glasses. Spread over 
it a layer of figs and nuts chopped fine and 
moistened a little. Spread over this an 
icing such as you would have put on a 
cake, flavoring it with fresh lemon. Orna- 
ment the top with red sugar, bits of citron, 
candied cherries, bits of candied orange 
peel, nuts, raisins, and any other little suit- 
able decoration, or, on the other hand, it 
can be left plain. The icing may be tinted 
with vegetable coloring pink or green, or 
made yellow with the yolk of an egg. 
Cornstarch pudding or any kind of table 
jelly may be utilized in the same way. 
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A Delicious Home Table 


Bills of Fare 


Arranged by 
VIRGINIA CARTER LEE ee 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The meals here given were served in a particularly well-conducted ; 
home in a suburb of New Y ork City and offer the housewife a wider variety of dishes than do our 
regular “‘What to Eat” bills of fare. They are full of suggestion for those who cannot follow 


them in their entirety. 


MONDAY 


BREAKFAST 


Sugared orange pulp 
in halved orange skins 
Crackers Cream 
Browned corned beef hash 
‘oast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Bouillon Crackers 
Grilled sardines Cress sandwiches 
rved peaches in *rice cu 
Wafers Chocolate 


DINNER 


Poached in the pelt shell 
Tomato bisq outons 
Cold roast Pickled. peaches 
Macaroni Italian 
Potato croquettes 

Macedoine jelly 
offee 


TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Malaga grapes 
Steamed oatmeal 
Spanish omelet Fried a 
Popovers offee 


LUNCHEON 


Clam broth Toasted crackers 
Beef croquettes Olive sauce 
*Stuffed potatoes with cheese 

rved-berry pancakes Tea 


DINNER 


Vegetable Toast squares 
lanked steak 
rnish hed with vegetables 
Grapefruit salad Cheese straws 
Banana =o *Chocolate crisps 
off 


These menus may be rearranged 
evening or in the middle of the 
ed with an asterisk will be 


so as to brin ring the dinner in the 
day, as desi Recipes for dishes 
on pages 270 and 271. 


WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Dried apple sauce Eaten 
Hominy 
Creamed codfish on "y 
Graham muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Fish chowder 
Whole wheat crackers 
*Stuffed egg salad 

Parker house rolls 
rved cherries 
Gingerbread 
ocoa 


DINNER 
Lobster cutlets with horseradish 
sauce 


Roast chicken Cranberry jelly 
Boiled rice Peas Mashed potatoes 
Lettuce salad 

Cheese sandwiches 
Frozen maple nut mousse 
Sponge cake Coffee 


THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Chilled grapefruit with cherries 
Corn mea! mush Cream 

Broiled cho - & Creamed potatoes 
Toasted mu Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Clam broth Pilot oe 
Creamed chicken with sweet 
peppe pers in the 
*Apricot Citron snaps 
ea 


DINNER 
Oyster soup Crackers 
Breaded veal cutlet Chili sauce 
Scalloped tomatoes Riced potatoes 


Asparagus salad Cheese pasties 
une pie Coffee 
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A Delicious Home Table 


FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 


with maple sauce 
Col al Cream 
Scrambled eggs with rab meat 
Corn bread Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Bouillon Crackers 
Welsh rarebit Buttered toast 
Sliced oranges with cocoanut 
Jelly sandwiches Tea 


DINNER 

Purée of black bean Croutons 
Fried halibut 

Parsley potatoes Celery 


omato aspic salad 
Crackers with cheese balls 
Creamed rice pudding Coffee 


SATURDAY 


BREAKFAST 


Purée of bananas and oranges 
Cereal with raisins 
Halibut au gratin in shells 
Waffles Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Chilled grapefrui 
Baked beans Boston oll bread 
Rolls Sweet pickles 
Sand tarts Cocoa 


DINNER 


Celery 
Bisque of clams Toasted crackers 
oiled dinner— Boiled meat 
Parsnips, potatoes, cabbages and 
turnips 
Lettuce salad 
Hot cheese sandwiches 
Vanilla peach méringue_ 
Coffee 


SUNDAY 


BREAKFAST 


California grapes 

Cereals Cream 
Codfish croquettes 
French fried potatoes 

Bath buns Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Bouillon Pulled bread 


Creamed shrimps and peppers in 
the chafing dis 


Lettuce sandwiches _ Olives 
Frozen oranges Wafers 
Tea 
DINNER 


Grape fruit with mint 
Olives Celery 
Little mock clams on the half shell 
Crown of lamb Crabapple jelly 

Scalloped potatoes 
Peas Creamed onions 
Cheese salad 
Whole wheat crackers 
Frozen pineapple pudding 
*Angel cake Nuts Coffee Raisins 


Recipes from a Home Table 
Rice Cups 


Prepare a thick custard by boiling a 
cupful of washed rice in slightly salted milk; 
cook until the rice is dry and tender, stirring 
in one well-beaten egg, a scant tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, a few drops of vanilla extract 
and two tablespoonfuls of cream; beat until 
light and pour into shallow china cups, 
placing in the icebox to become firm; when 
cold unmold and with a sharp spoon remove 
a portion of the rice from the center of each 
cup, filling the depressions with sliced pre- 
served peaches and a little of the syrup; 
cover the tops with powdered macaroon 
crumbs, and after arranging on a bak- 
ing sheet run into a hot oven for about five 
minutes; serve with thick cream. 


Stuffed Potatoes with Cheese 


Bake until soft five or six medium-sized 
potatoes and with a sharp knife cut directly 
in halves, carefully removing the cooked 
potato into a mixing bowl; now mash with 
a potato masher, and when free from Jumps 
add a teaspoonful of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of minced parsley, half a cupful of rich 
milk, one small cupful of grated cheese, and 
salt and pepper to taste; beat with a fork 
until light and creamy and heap into the 
potato skins, dusting the tops with grated 
cheese, and return to the oven until crisp 
and brown on top. Serve very hot. 


A pricot Soufflé 


Heat a pint of milk in the upper part of 
double boiler, stirring in one teaspoonful 
of butter, a pinch of salt, one tablespoonful 
of sugar and a heaping tablespoonful of 
cornstarch dissolved in a little cold milk; 
be sure that the sauce boils, then remove 
from the fire, beating in the yolks of two 
eggs and a can of chopped apricots (drained 
from the syrup); now allow the mixture to 
become cold and fold in lightly the stiffly 
whipped whites of three eggs and half a cup- 
ful of confectioners’ sugar. Turn the soufflé 
ina buttered dish, being careful that it is only 
about half full, and after setting the dish into 
a pan of hot water cook in a quick oven about 
thirty minutes; serve with a sauce made from 
the syrup, blended with whipped cream 
and flavored with powdered cinnamon. 
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Virginia Carter Lee 


Stuffed Egg Salad 


Boil four eggs until hard and after shell- 
ing cut lengthwise into halves; remove the 
volks and beat to a paste, adding a table- 
spoonful of chilli sauce, two tablespoonfuls 
of minced chicken and a teaspoonful of 
melted butter; when blended fill into the 
egg whites and arrange on a bed of crisp, 
heart lettuce leaves, pouring over a thick 
boiled dressing and garnishing with capers 
and slices of pickled beets. 


Chocolate Crisps 


Turn into a mixing bowl three table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate, two table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, a pinch each of 
ground cinnamon and nutmeg, half a cupful 
of brown sugar, and half a cupful of mixed 
lard and butter (melted). Mix these ingre- 
dients thoroughly and then add half a cup- 
ful of thick sour cream in which a scant tea- 
spoonful of baking soda has been dissolved, 


and sufficient sifted pastry flour to form a 
cookie dough; roll out on the bread board 
into a very thin sheet and with a cutter 
stamp into thin wafers; dust these lightly 
with grated sweet chocolate and bake in a 
quick oven for about seven minutes. 


Chocolate Icing for Angel Cake 


One and one-half squares of chocolate, 
one cupful of granulated sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one-half cupful of 
cream or milk, plus two teaspoonfuls of but- 
ter, few grains of salt, one-half teaspoonful 
of vanilla,one egg yolk. Placecream, choco- 
late, cinnamon, and sugar in saucepan on 
fire. After it reaches boiling point, allow it 
to boil for three minutes, stirring constantly. 
Remove from fire. Have yolk of egg beaten, 
add some of the hot mixture to the egg, 
then turn it back into saucepan and beat 
thoroughly. There is enough heat in the 
mixture to cook the egg. When slightly 
cool add vanilla and spread on cake. 


Cabbage Salad 


Select a well-shaped, crisp head of cabbage. 


Remove the coarse outer leaves, take out the 


heart of the cabbage, and cut the edges into points. Chop the removed cabbage finely, discard- 

ing all coarse stalks or ribs. Season with salt, pepper, and equal measures of salted whipped 

cream and mayonnaise dressing, and mix together thoroughly. Fill the open space in the 

cabbage with this mixture, and decorate with finely chopped beets. Garnish with parsley. 

Crisp the cabbage before cutting by letting it stand an hour or more, head downward, in 
very cold water 
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What to Eat 


in February 


The Choicest of Fare, Employing Every-day Materials at a Minimum of Labor and Expense 


Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the recipes on pages 275 and 276 


Thursday 


February Ist 
BREAKFAST 
Boiled hominy 
Scrambled Ss 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 
Corned beef 

Cabbage 
Boiled potatoes 
Apple pie 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Turkish pilaf 


Cold slaw 
e Tea 


Friday 
February 2d 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
*Codfish puffs 
Corn bread 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Fried fish 
Tomato sauce 
Cocoanut pudding 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Pea soup 
Canned asparagus 
Gingerbread r Prunes 
. Tea 
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Saturday 
February 3d 


BREAKFAST 


Corned beef hash 
Rolls Coffee 


DINNER 


Clear soup 
Scalloped lentils 
Fruit 


Coffee 
SUPPER 
*Italian polenta 


eserves 
Cake Coffee 


Sunday 
February 4th 


BREAKFAST 


Fried eggs 
Brown bread 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Olives 
Fricassee of chicken 
Mashed potatoes, browned 
elery salad 
Baked Indian pudding 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


*Dixie potato pie 
Coffee jelly 
Cake Tea 


Monday 
February 5th 
BREAKFAST 
Boiled eggs 
Rolls 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Baked chicken hash 
Pickled red cabbage 
Fruit 
SUPPER 
Creamed smoked beef 
Toast 


Cream cheese 
yes 


Cuesdap 
February 6th 


BREAKFAST 
Hot muffins 


Scrambled eggs 
Coffee ¢ 


Tea 


DINNER 


Soup 
Roast beef 
Baked potatoes 
Custard Coffee 


SUPPER 


Sardines on toast 
Warmed-over muffins 
Orange jelly 
Cake Coffee 
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Veal cutlet with tomato 


Wiednesdap 
February 7th 
BREAKFAST 
Griddle cakes, syru 
Rolls Coffee 
DINNER 
Meat pie 
Fried egg plant 
Apple tapioca 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Curried eggs 
Stewed prunes 
ake T 


Thursday 
February 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Oatmeal 
Rolls Coff 


DINNER 
Pot roast 
Gherkins 
Floating island 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
*New England fish chowder 


ri tatoes 
Baked apples 
Cake Tea 


Friday 
February 9th 


BREAKFAST 
Omelet 
Rice muffins 
offee 
DINNER 
Broiled fish 
Creamed potatoes 
Chocolate custard 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Fried oysters 
aw 


Cold sl 
Junket Cocoa 


Saturday 
February 10th 
BREAKFAST 


Hominy 
Toast Coffee 


DINNER 
Bouillon 
*Coffee cakes 
SUPPER 
Minced beef on toast 


Canned 
Cake Tea 


sauce 
ee 


Sunday 
February 11th 


BREAKFAST 
Fried hominy 


Boiled sausages 
t Cc 


Toas offee 


DINNER 
Chicken soup 
Roast lamb - 
Stewed celery 
Suet pudding with nutmeg 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Rice croquettes 


heese sauce 
Lettuce | 


Wondayp 
February 12th 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Uncooked cereal 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Creamed chicken 
Sweet potatoes 
Oranges and grated cocoanut 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold lamb 
Creamed potatoes 


Orange marmalade 
Cocoa 


Tuesday 
February 13th 


BREAKFAST 
Boiled eggs 
Muffins Coffee 
DINNER 
Boiled leg of mutton 
Cabbage 
Pickled beets 
Bavarian cream 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cream of cabbage soup 


Warmed over muffins 
Preserves Cc 


Wiednesday 
February 14th 


BREAKFAST 


Buckwheat cakes 
Maple 


Toast ffee 
DINNER 
Mutton broth and barley 
Broiled steak 


Vanilla ice cream with 
*Orange preserves of Tunis 


SUPPER 


Macaroni and tomatoes 
Cranberry jelly T 


ake 
Thursday 
February 15th 


BREAKFAST 


Codfish cakes 
Corn bread 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Poached eggs with cream sauce 


Warmed-over corn bread 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
*Steak ends, Larned 


Mashed potatoes 
Rice pudding 
Coffee 


Friday 
February 16th 
BREAKFAST 

M 
Maple syrup 
Cottee 
LUNCH 
Salmon salad 
Stewed fruit 
Tea 
DINNER 
Fried fish 
Windsor potatoes 
Pimento salad 
Prune pie Coffee 


Saturday 
February 17th 
BREAKFAST 
Wheat cereal 
Fried eggs 
*Swedish biscuit 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
*Noodle and ham pudding 
cake 
Canned cherries 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Broiled beefsteak 
Green peas 
Tapioca cocoanut pudding 
Coffee 
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Sunday 
February 18th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Codfish cakes 
Popovers 
offee 
LUNCH 
Creamed crab m 
Swedish 
wit! 


DINNER 


Noodle sou 
Roast beer 
Mashed potatoes 
Le i 


mon pie 
Coffee 


Wonday 
February 19th 


BREAKFAST 
Bacon 
Wheat biscuits 
Coffee 
LUNCH 


Kippered herrin 

Warmed biscuits 

Apricot preserves 
Tea 


DINNER 


Cold roast beef 
Creamed cabbage 


Pickles 
Canned cherries = fried bread 
Coff 


Tuesday 
February 20th 


BREAKFAST 
Griddle cakes 
Toast 


Macaroni with cheese sauce 
Jam Crackers 
Tea 
DINNER 

Roast 
Boiled turns 
*Queen ng 
Wiennesdap 
February 21st 
BREAKFAST 
Ham omelet 
Baking = biscuit 
offee 
LUNCH 
Sardines on toast 
sauce 
Jocoa 
DINNER 
Baked fish 
Sweet potatoes 


Red cabbage salad 
Jelly cake 
Coffee 


Thursday 
February 22d 


BREAKFAST 


Minced veal on toast 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 


Omelet, surrounded with stewed 


DINNER 


Roast chicken 
Potatoes in half shell 
ed carrots 
Canned oan and celery salad 
Washington pie decorated with 
candied cherries 
Coffee 


Friday 
February 23d 


BREAKFAST 
Creamed codfish on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Apple fritters 
Sustard 
Coffee 
DINNER 


Cream of carrot soup 
Scalloped salmon 
Canned string beans 
Ice cream Coffee 


Saturday 
February 24th 


BREAKFAST 
Fried eggs 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Creamed lima beans 
Cookies Jam 
Tea 
DINNER 
Minced chicken 


ried potatoes 
Cottage pudding 
Coffee 


Sundap 
February 25th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Codfish cakes 
Popovers 

offee 


LUNCH 
Cheese souffié 
Toast Tea 

DINNER 
Clear soup 
Pot roast 
Boiled rice 

Coffee 


Wonday 
February 26th 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal 


Boiled eggs 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 


Rice croquettes with 

nt jelly 

Cake Tea 
DINNER 


Irish stew 
Cold slaw 
*Cake with custard 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
February 27th 


BREAKFAST 


Potato sal: 
Warmed-over rye muffins 
Preserves 
DINNER 


Roast pork 


Wennesdayp 
February 28th 


BREAKFAST 
Fried oatmeal 
Broiled bacon 
Toast Coff 
LUNCH 
Minced pork 
Tomato sauce 
Cocoa Dates 
DINNER 
Loin 


Canned 
Sponge cake 
Coffee 


Thursday 
February 29th 
BREAKFAST 
Waites with maple 


LUNCH 


Baked Beans 
Prunes 
Toast Tea 


DINNER 


Minced lamb 
India relish 


ustard pie Coffee 
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Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Swedish Biscuit 


One pint of milk, one tablespoonful of 
lard, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-half of a com- 
pressed yeast cake. In warm weather scald 
the milk and set it aside to cool, adding to 
it the lard, sugar and salt. When it is luke- 
warm stir in sufficient flour to make a bat- 
ter, then beat in the yeast cake which has 
previously been dissolved in a little sweet- 
ened water, and add enough more flour to 
make a batteras stiff as you can stir. Cover, 
and set in a warm place for the night. In 
the morning work into the dough a piece of 
soft butter as large again as the piece of lard, 
and if eggs are plentiful the biscuits are 
improved by working in an unbeaten egg, 
but this is not necessary. Knead upon the 
molding board, adding flour until it ceases 
to stick. When shaping them use just as 
little flour as possible, and make into round 
balls either by working on the board or by 
flouring the hands and rolling between the 
palms. Place in a dripping pan, an inch or 
more apart. Cover the pans with paper 
and set dough to raise. As they raise they 
will gradually flatten down. When light 
and fluffy bake in quick oven. This will 
make about three dozen biscuits. 


Coffee Cakes 


These coffee cakes are made from the same 
dough as the Swedish biscuits, except that 
a little more shortening, as directed, is 
worked in, in the morning. When ready to 
shape them stir enough powdered cinnamon 
into about three tablespoonfuls of sugar to 
give it a brownish color. Take a piece of 
dough about two-thirds the size of a biscuit 
and roll it either on the board or between the 
hands, until you have a long round strip like 
a pencil, six or seven inches in length. 
Drop it lightly upon the board, coiling it 
round and round, and then lightly drop it 
into the cinnamon and sugar, and from there 
to the pan to raise. Bake in a quick oven 
until a golden brown. 


A Dixie Potato Pie 
To half a pint of fresh milk, add one cup- 


ful of potatoes well mashed with one table- 
spoonful of butter and one-eighth cup of 


cream, or milk. Beat until this is light 
and creamy. Into this mixture beat very 
lightly the yolks of four eggs; add nutmeg 
and sugar to taste and the grated rind of one 
lemon or one small orange. A white merin- 
gue may be added to the top if desired. 


Orange Preserve of Tunis (Larned) 


Wash oranges, slice them in one-fourth- 
inch slices, cover with cold water, one pint 
for each large orange, and let them stand 
twenty-four hours or more. Cook them in 
the water until tender but not soft, add one 
pound of sugar and the juice of one lemon 
for each orange and cook them until they 
are transparent. Put the slices in cans in 
layers, pour over the syrup and when cold 
cover with paraffin. Serve with ice cream. 


Nut Cream Pie 


In a double boiler cook one cupful of 
sweet milk with one cupful of white sugar. 
Thicken with one tablespoonful of flour and 
the yolks of three eggs; then add the juice 
of one lemon and one-half cupful of pecan 
or other nut meats, chopped finely.. Bake 
crust as for lemon pie; when cooked fill with 
the nut custard, cover the top with a me- 
ringue and brown delicately. 


Italian Polenta 


Make the desired quantity of Indian meal 
mush, stirring it with a wooden spoon for a 
quarter of an hour and when quite thick add 
a small piece of butter, a little grated Par- 
mesan cheese and an egg beaten until light. 
Beat for two or three minutes, then pour 
into bread tins, moistened with cold water, 
and set away to cool. When it is cold, cut 
into one-half-inch slices and put in layers 
in a buttered baking dish, sprinkle with 
grated cheese and add a little butter to each 
layer. Bake ina slow oven until the melted 
cheese has formed a crisp brown coating 
over the polenta. Make a thick sauce of 
concentrated tomatoes and pour over while 
very hot, immediately before serving. 


New England Fish Chowder 


Select a good haddock or cod. Cut in 
small pieces. Place a pound of salt pork, 
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276 Index to Recipes 


cut into strips, in a stew pan, and fry out the 
fat. Remove the pork, and put in a layer of 
fish, then a layer of sliced onions, and alter- 
nate in this way until all the fish is used. 
Mix some flour with as much water as will 
fill the pot, season with pepper and salt, 
and boil for halfan hour. Have ready some 
crackers which have been softened by soak- 
ing in cold water, butter each cracker a lit- 
tle, then put them in the chowder five min- 
utes before serving. 


Steak Ends Made Palatable (Larned) 


Chop the tough end of a porterhouse steak 
rather coarsely, cook it in a little butter with 
a sprinkling of pepper and salt until it is 
blanched, add two tablespoonfuls of milk, 
dredge with browned flour, toss it well in 
one-fourth cupful of cream and serve with 
baked potatoes. 


Mashed Carrots 


Scrape the carrots, wash them and lay 
them in cold water for half an hour. Cook 
until tender in boiling water; then drain and 
mash with butter as desired, season with 
pepper and salt; put in a vegetable dish, 
garnish with parsley, and serve very hot. 


Codfish Puffs 


Make the desired amount of codfish and 
potato mixture as for codfish balls; place 
the mixturein an earthen baking dish, butter 
the top of the mixture and brown in a hot 
oven. From the ‘‘Home Cook Book" 


in This Number 
Noodle and Ham Pudding 


One pound package of medium-sized 
noodles, one cupful of cream or milk, three- 
quarters of a pound of cold boiled ham and 
a dash of pepper or paprika. Boil the noo- 
dles about ten minutes in water, add a scant 
tablespoonful of salt, then remove the noodles 
from boiling water, put into a colander and 
pour cold water over them. (This prevents 
the noodles from sticking together.) Take 
some cold ham and chop up very fine. Put 
a layer of noodles in a baking dish and then 
sprinkle ham over the noodles, repeat this, 
leaving a layer of noodles as the final layer, 
pour over this the milk or cream. Bake in 
the oven for thirty minutes. 


Cake and Custard 


Slice what is left over from the cottage 
pudding and pour a plain, hot custard over 
the slices. Serve in individual plates or 
from a large platter. 


Queen Pudding 


Three eggs, three-quarters of a cupful of 
milk, one-half cupful of hot water, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, two of gelatine and 
two of chopped raisins, vanilla to flavor. 
Heat the milk to boiling point and add the 
beaten yolks of the eggs, with sugar and 
gelatine dissolved in warm water. While 
still warm add the whites thoroughly 
beaten, and flavor with the vanilla. Put in 
a mold and add the raisins chopped. 

From the ‘“‘Corona Cook Book” 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


Good Housekeeping Institute is a research laboratory for the investigation of household utensils 
and apparatus of all kinds. The tests and investigations are carried on in order to give to 
the subscribers of the magazine the definite, helpful information they need and are 
seeking. Readers of the magazine may write to us for advice concerning labor-sav- 
ing devices at any time, and have their letters fully answered. Each month is 
published thelist of apparatus which has beentested and approved the pre- 
vious month. These are invaluable reference lists for the housekeeper 


ae 
The Cost of A Home Laundry 


Practical Advice Concerning the Purchase of Equipments of Varying Costs 


By ETHEL 


R. PEYSER 


The Director of Good Housekeeping Institute 


Editor’s Note.—It is impossible to give exact 
prices in the following article, as prices dif- 
fer according to size and make. We try to 
give an approximate idea in each case, ad- 
hering as closely as possible to the actual price 
of the best make of the medium-sized article. 
The cost of labor-saving apparatus is by no 
means as high as many housekeepers, in their 
unfamiliarity with machinery, have been wont 
to believe. Descriptions of the articles here desig- 
nated were given in our October, 1911, issue. 


actly what apparatus is indispensable, 

and for the equipment of a small, inex- 
pensive home laundry, only the indispensable 
can be considered: Washboard, medium size, 
88 cents; three wooden washtubs, $1.12, 
$1.50, $2.25; wash boilers, $3.50; irons, three 
or four, about $4.50; iron stand, 15 cents; 
stove, $7.50 to $10; wringer, $4 to $8; iron- 
ing board, $1.75, with sleeve attachment; 
table settee, $4.25 to $10; clothesline, 60 
cents per hundred feet. Total, $28.25 to 
$41.63. 

The foregoing list is the main part of 
the ordinary hand equipment familiar to 
all and represents the minimum cost, if 
purchased at the lowest range of prices. 
This should make a total, on the average, 


[’ is essential to know at the outset ex- 


of about $30. In this class of laundry equip- 
ment, electric and gas irons can be intro- 
duced with very little increase in expense. 
If electric irons are used the cost of fuel 
would be about five cents an hour (at the 
rate of ten cents per kilowatt hour) and this 
excess over one-half cent per hour for gas 
would be discounted by the necessity of 
buying only one six-pound iron, which costs 
from $5 to $6.50 and which can be used for 
the same purposes as the five or six ordi- 
nary household flatirons. 

In the case of what may be termed an 
equipment of moderate cost, the problem 
is the power to be employed and its cost. 
This power is complicated by the varieties 
of power and their several degrees of availa- 
bility, and the availability is further limited 
by the exigencies of the purse. A house may 
be equipped with electricity, and an electric 
laundry plant may be too expensive; an- 
other home may be equipped with gas and 
electricity and both too expensive to be 
utilized; another by gas alone, and still 
others by naught but lamps, acetylene, etc. 

Under this section then we can consider 
the following types of power plants, which 
may be called moderately expensive or 
moderately cheap, as one chooses: Hand, 
electric and gas, and water power. Water 
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278 The Cost of a Home Laundry 


power, if conveniently installed, is inexpen- 
sive and is useful in running a mangle or 
washing machine and wringer. Where a 
set of power devices is wanted the follow- 
ing list is suggested as the best: Water 
power washer, $15 up; electric washer, 
$60 up; gas or gasoline engine washers, 
$10 up; stove, $8 up; electric iron, $6.50 
(one will be sufficient); boiler with copper 
bottom, $3.50. 

The question of mangles is a broad one. 
There are cold mangles, worked by hand or 
electricity; hot mangles heated by gas, 
gasoline, electricity and run by hand or elec- 
tricity, or, water power or gasoline engines, 
or foot power. In this laundry, though, we 
believe the cold mangle to be the best. This 
can be had from $7.50 upward. It clamps on 
a table and is convenient to operate. There- 
fore, if electricity is used here the minimum 
cost of the outfit would be as follows: 
Electric washer, $60; electric iron, $6.50; 
cold mangle, $7.50; boiler, $3.50; ironing 
board, $1.75; clothes horse, $3 (enamel); 
settee, $5. Total, $87.25. 

The settee referred to is a combination 
ironing table and seat, and has places for 
irons and holders. It is very convenient 
and useful and is made in different sizes to 
suit the requirements. 

To this equipment one may add, of 
course, articles such as clothespins, laundry 
baskets ($1.60), starch kettles ($1.12), 
special varieties of ironing boards, bosom 
boards, pants-pressing boards; chairs, flut- 
ing machines ($3.50), mops, pails, brooms, 
linen presses ($9 to $16.50), extra tubs, if 
needed; clothes stick (15 cents), soap-hold- 
ers, etc. 

The ideal equipment is an entire electri- 
cal outfit. It is eight or ten times as expen- 
sive to run, but it is quicker, cleaner and 
easier to manage. The primary expense, too, 
is greater, but, oh! the difference in the 
whole atmosphere of the laundry, which is 
manifested not only in the laundry output 
but in the speed of accomplishment! For 
this ideal equipment the washer costs be- 
tween $60 and $500. This seems to be a 
wide range, but the method of installation, 
the material out of which it is made, the 
size and pattern, etc., all enter into this 
large area of price. A boiler, if wanted, 
with its own electrical heating power, and 
made of copper, costs about $125. Irons for 
this outfit—three would be sufficient— 
would cost about $21. Here again the 
familiar question arises, “If we have a man- 


gle, how shall we heat it and by what power 
shall we run it?”’ The answer is: heat it 
by gas and run it by electricity, because gas 
does the work equally well and few people 
want to pay eight to ten times as much for 
heating by electricity. These mangles can 
be had from about $37 to $325. 

In a laundry of this kind a dryer is nec- 
essary, as the work cannot depend wholly 
on the condition of the weather. The 
neatest way to heat these dryers,which cost 
from $100 to $300 (according to size), is 
by electricity, but in many large homes 
owning an equipment (which we for con- 
venience are calling the ideal) gas-heated 
dryers are used because they are cheaper 
and do the work as well. This plant, in- 
stalled as a stationary fixture and attached 
under the best conditions, would cost about 
$900. This sounds expensive, but ideal 
equipment naturally is. This, of course, 
does not preclude modifications to suit one’s 
exchequer. For example, the following 
outfit is excellent: Electric washer, $60; 
dryer, $100; electric irons, $13; gas mangle 
run by electricty, about $100; a cold mangle 
from $37 upward. 

Remembering that whatever takes from 
the efficiency of the laundress detracts 
from the quality of the work she turns out, 
regard her comfort as a factor not to be 
neglected. Good ventilation is absolutely 
necessary. So is plenty of hot and cold 
water. So is attention to the floor. Ina 
basement a surface of wood or heavy lino- 
leum may not be practicable. If the floor 
is made of cement, a drain must be provided 
to carry off spilled water, and toward this 
the floor should slope slightly from all sides. 
A strip of washable carpet will keep the feet 
from chilling, as will a piece of board, with 
slats nailed underneath, for the worker to 
stand on before the tubs. Light is also im- 
portant. If any ironing is to be done after 
dark, the clearer the light the less danger 
of burning or scorching the clothes. Walls 
and ceiling should be light. They may be 
painted or finished with tile or tile-paper, 
to stand steam and moisture. Pale yellow 
is a good color for a laundry that gets but 
little sun. 

Above all, buy the best apparatus con- 
sistent with your purpose, because cheap 
machinery is more expensive than the best, 
and keep in mind that this article is only 
meant to be suggestive; that each purchaser 
must make modifications to suit the indi- 
vidual need. 
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Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval | 


Descriplions of Articles Tested and Approved 


ae 
The articles here described are submitted by the manufacturers, and tested | 
free of charge in the laboratory of the Good Housekeeping Institute, ! 
as an editorial service to the readers of the magazine, who are entitled | 
to accurate information concerning the newest and best among the 1 


many devices for the housekeeper now on the market. 
partment of the magazine has absolutely no connection with 
any other, being a strictly gratuitous service in all respects 


This de- 


of Approval upon certain articles submitted to us. 


ment across the entire top. 


SPECIAL NOTICE—In the Tested and Approved List it should be observed that we are putting our Seal 
This should not be misconstrued to indicate that the i 
approval has been given to an entire line of goods, sent out by any firm. t 

For instance when a fireless cooker, filled with aluminum utensils or finished with a certain kind of lining, % 
is approved, this should not be taken as an indication that we approve of the same device when filted with f 
enamel pans or lined with a different material. When we have approved a refrigerator with the ice compart- 
ment at the side we have not, therefore, put our approval upon even the same make which has the ice compart- | 


We describe the article we approve in order to distinguish it, and this our readers need to note. 


Dry Mop 
The Shino Chemical Dry Mop is made of absorb- 
ent woolen yarn, dyed brown. It fits practically 
any mop holder. Before being sent out it is impreg- 
nated with a strong disinfectant. The yarn takes 
up the dust, and when the process is completed the 
mop is simply shaken out to relieve it of the accu- 
mulated dirt. Price, 60 cents. 
a 452—Made by the Fair Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Is. 


Alcohol Table Lamp 


The Alcohol table lamp is a clean and sanitary 
fixture giving a pure white light and having no dis- 
agreeable odors. The light is produced by a mantle 
heated by the burning of alcohol vapor, much as in 
the ordinary gas mantle. The alcohol is held in a 
reservoir in the base and is raised up by a large wick. 
To light the lamp, a small pump handle at the side is 
pressed down once and then released. This raises 
sufficient alcohol to flood the lighting ring below the 
mantle. A match applied to a small hole in the 


chimney frame ignites the alcohol 
in the ring, which in turn heats 
the alcohol vapor in the combus- 
tion flue to the ignition point. 
When all the alcohol in the ring 
has burned out, the lamp continues 
to operate by itself and requires no 
further attention. To extinguish 
the light, it is only necessary to 
move a small handle in the frame 
which shuts off the supply of 
alcohol vapor. Price, $4.25 in 
brass, $4.75 in nickel. 

No. 453—Made by the Alcohol 
Utilities Co., 40 East 21st Street, 
New York City. 


Hot-Cold Tumblers 


The Thermonest is a set of eight 
polished nickeled tumblers each 
holding six and one-half ounces, or 
three-quarters of the contents of an ordinary tum- 
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bler. They are so perfectly nested that they are 


carried in a nickeled container only 5 5-8 inches long. 
These sets are particularly convenient for automo- 
bile parties, camp, picnic and club purposes; for 
fisherman, hunter, and traveler. They are made of 


Tumblers for the Traveller 


No. 20 gauge metal and are excellently finished. 
Price, $3.50. The Thermonests of four tumblers 
are correspondingly compact and useful. These are 
finished in the same material. Price, $2. 

No. 454—Made by the Thermolac Manufacturing 
Co., 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Electric Liquid Heater 

The “Quick Hot” is an instanta- 
neous water heater of the immersion 
type and is small enough to be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket. It con- 
sists of a small bulb of copper, nickel- 
plated, in which is the heating element. 
A short stem is welded to the bulb and 
serves as a handle for the heater, which 
is intended to be used on any electric 
lighting circuit. This type of heater is 
especially valuable in the nursery or sick 
room, where it will raise a pint of | .. 
water to the boiling point in a 
very few minutes. Its use is not 
limited to boiling water as it is 
valuable for heating all kinds of 
liquids, as soup, tea or coffee, etc. 
Price, $3.50. 

No. 455—Made by the Electric 
Device Co., 1008 Security Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A Water Heater 


Electric Flatirons 

The Vulcan electric flatiron is designed to operate 
on any electric lighting circuit. The heat distribu- 
tion is rapid and even and the iron once thoroughly 


heated will maintain a temperature high enough 

to permit of continued iron- 

ing for a half-hour with the 

‘ I current turned off entirely. 

The heating element, con- 

sisting of four layers of a 

The Veless 1 special alloy wire, perfectly 

e Nuican ‘ron insulated, is so imbedded in 

the base as to afford complete protection from ac- 

cident and yet may be easily replaced. These irons 

are finished in a rich black, that will not chip, and 

also in nickel. The black wooden handle has 
nickel supports. Price $5. 

No. 456—Made by the Vulcan Electric Heating 

Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Guaranteed electric iron weighs six pounds 


and is designed for use on the usual electric lighting 
system. Within five minutes the iron is heated 


sufficiently to begin ironing and it also has the use- 
ful property of retaining its heat for a considerable 
time after the current is turned off. A new con- 
struction feature is introduced in this iron, namely, 
the iron proper is a hollow casting in which the heat- 
ing element is inserted through an opening in the 


Another Electric Iron 


back of the iron, thus combining simplicity of con- 
struction and ease of assembling. The face and 
upper edges of the iron have a nickel-plated finish 
which gives the appliance an attractive appearance. 
Price, $6. 

No. 457—Made by the Guaranty Electric Heater 
Co., 1686 W. Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Gas Iron 


The I. M. E. gas iron is suitable for attachment 
by tubing to any gas fixture. It has the ordinary 
shape, but is hollow and made of cast iron, and is 
nickel-plated on the outer surface. It heats up 
slowly and uniformly and may be perfectly con- 
trolled by an especially contrived burner. This 
burner has openings which allow the air to mix with 
the gas, thus giving a better gas flame; and is also 
provided with a ring key to regulate the size of the 
flame and therefore the temperature of the iron. 
The gas may be 
turned very low by 
means of this ring 
key with no possi- 
bility of its going 
out, and hence the 
danger from ac- 
cumulated gas ex- 
plosions is remov- 
ed. A detachable 
top permits of 
lighting the gas, which enters through the back of 
the iron, after passing through the burner. Each 
iron is provided with six feet of rubber tubing, and 
equipped with springs at both ends to prevent 
kinking, and an asbestos mat. There is no dust, 
no odor, no smoke and the iron is always clean. 
It can be used for heating water, making coffee, 
doing light cooking, and, by simply removing the 
top, for heating curlingirons. Price, $2. 

No. 458—Made by the Matthews-Richardson 
Co., 93 Water Street, N. Y. 


A Useful Heater 


The Giant heater is a device by means of which 
the heat ordinarily dissipated by gas burners or oil 
lamps is conserved and used to heat a room or a 
liquid. The heater is light, ornamental and easy to 
handle. There are, of course, no ashes or dirt to litter 
up the house and the volume of heat is easily con- 
trolled by turning the light up or down. The appa- 
ratus consists of an inner and outer dome. The inner 
dome becomes hot and creates a vacuum, drawing 
the cold air to it through openings in the outer dome. 
This air becomes heated and is expelled downward, 
keeping up a constant circulation. The heater is 
manufactured in two styles, polished brass and 


The I. M. E. Gas Iron 
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nickel-plated. It is furnished with one lamp or gas 
bracket attachment combined, and one brass pillar 
with patent aluminum gas tip. It is efficient for 


The Giant Heater 


heating liquids where there is no convenient stove, 
or for heating a small room. Prices, polished 
brass, $1.50; nickel-plated, $2. 

No. 459—Made by the Giant Heater Co., 75-77 
Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


A Baby Pen on Wheels 


The Baby Cariole is a movable play box or crib 
or baby pen combined, on rubber-tired wheels. The 
framework is of light, well-seasoned wood, enameled 
in white and put together with nickel-plated hinges. 
It is so simple that there is absolutely nothing to 
get out of order and nothing that will require con- 
stant attention or repair. It is twenty-six inches 
wide and forty inches long, the top edge being 
twenty-nine inches from the floor. The bottom is 


A Movable Baby Pen 


fitted with a high grade woven wire spring. On 
this rests a high grade sanitary mattress, which is 
easily removed. The sides are covered with silver- 
finished wire screen and the top is fitted with a 
cloth netting which can be put on when desired. 
This Cariole can be very easily pushed about and 
makes a convenient porch or garden bed. It col- 
lapses and packs flat into a very compact canvas 
envelope for traveling. Price, $16.50. 

—— 460—Made by the Embossing Co., Albany, 


Coffee Percolators 


In the following percolators, the percolating de- 


vice is made in one part, of German silver and 
aluminum, and is very substantially constructed. 
There are no parts to get out of order, and it is easily 
kept clean. If desired, the percolating device can 
be removed and the percolator used as an ordinary 
tea or coffee pot. 


The Alcohol Coffee Ma- 
chine of this make consists 
of a nickel-plated copper or 
polished copper, brass-trim- 
med percolator with faucet. ¢ 
It is supported upon a stand 
to match the percolator and 
heated by an alcohol vapor 
lamp. The flame is composed 
of fourteen small flames, so 
placed around two circular 
rings as to heat a large area. 
This lamp is also provided 
with a vapor escapement de- 
vice which insures against 
explosion. _ Price, $4.75. 

No. 461—Made by the 
Rochester Stamping Co., An Alcohol Percolator 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Electric Coffee Percolator, of the same make 
as the foregoing, is finished in polished copper or 
nickel-plated copper, and has 
an ebonized wooden handle. 

The electrical connection is 

made at the base of the 

standard. The heating ele- 

ment is a cylinder projecting 

upward from the bottom 

about two inches. After the 

current is turned on the 

cylinder is heated and trans- 

fers its heat to the water and 

the percolation begins in An Electric Percolator 
thirty seconds, while in six 

to seven minutes the coffee is made. Price, $5. 

No. 462—Made by the Rochester Stamping Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A percolator for use on the 
stove is made either in nickel- 
plated copper or polished cop- 
per, brass trimmed; seamless 
bottom and silver or satin in- 
side finish. Sizes range from 
three to seven cupfuls capa- 
city. Price, $1.67. (For 
three-cup size.) 

No. 463—Made by the 
Rochester Stamping Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Electric Teapot with Adjustable Tea Ball 


This Electric Teapot is 
made in nickel-plated cop- 
per or polished copper 
with nickeled or brass 
faucet, and holds about 
seven cupfuls. The 
aluminum perforated tea 
ball, in which the tea is 
placed, is suspended from 
the cover by a German 
silver chain and may be 
raised and secured at any 
height by inserting the 


A New Percolator 


An Electric Teapot 
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chain in the notch on the cover. The electric heat- 
ing process is identical with that of the electric 
coffee percolator of the same make. After a few 
minutes the current can be turned off and the tea 
ball lowered into the boiling water. Price, $7.50. 

No. 464—Made by the Rochester Stamping Co., 
Rochester, N. Y 


A tea 
nickel-p! 


t suite ble for use on the stove is made in 
ated copper with ebonized wooden handle. 


A Convenient Teapot 


It also has an adjustable aluminum tea ball. 
$1.50. 

No. 465—Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


Price, 


Furnace Damper 


The DeSelm furnace adjuster is a device that 
automatically opens the furnace draft at any time 
desired. It consists of an alarm clock, weight- 
holder, chain and pulley. The operation is as fol- 
lows: A chain-is fastened to the damper door and 
run over pulleys suspended from the cellar ceiling, 


The De Selm Furnace Adjuster 


and a weight bag is attached to the other end. This 
bag rests upon an unbalanced board, held level by a 
hook, to which is tied a string. This string is fas- 
tened to the alarm winding key. When the alarm 
goes off, the key unwinds, but, while doing so, winds 
up the string, and unhooks the board. The sup- 
port, being withdrawn, the bag is pulled down by 
gravity arid the damper door is raised or opened. 
Price, $5. 

No. 466—Made by J. E. DeSelm, P. O. Box 46, 
Bradley, Ill. 


The Autodraft is an automatic device consisting 
of a clock regulator to be attached to any furnace to 
open the doors and dampers at any desired time in 
order to create a draft and stir up a fire which has 
been banked overnight, thus warming the house 


before arising. It consists of an alarm clock with a 


long-handled alarm key. Over this is placed a nar- 
row cast-iron frame to hold the clock in place by 
means of staples. At the bottom of the frame a 
tongue is hinged to two projecting lugs, which can 
be turned up to catch under the key of the alarm. 
On the lugs a weight may be placed by means of a 
hook. When the alarm goes off the tongue is re- 


The Autodraft 


lieved and pushes the weight off the lugs. The 
weight drops and is of sufficient size to pull the 
cords, which are connected to the furnace doors and 
dampers, and open the drafts. It is operated, after 
being adjusted, like the regulators described. 
Price, $5. 

No. the Autodraft Manufacturing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Mono Draft Regulator, for automatically 
opening the check and front drafts of a furnace, 
consists of galvanized cast-iron frame, supporting 
an alarm clock and a heavy weight. It is fastened 
upon the cellar wall and has three levers, one of 
which is held in a horizontal position with the weight 
suspended. When the alarm goes off, the levers are 
tripped and the weight is released. The weight in 
dropping pulls two chains which are attached to the 
dampers and thus the drafts are opened. Price, $5. 

No 468—Made by the Mono Draft Regulator 
Co., Washington, D. C. 


Revolving Table Server 


The “ Mary-Go-Round” is a device for eliminat- 
ing the necessity of individual service at the dining 
table. It consists of a round, polished, wooden tray 
twenty-six inches in diameter, revolving smoothly 
on a circular, nickel-plated stand six inches high. 


The Mary-Go-Round™ 


It is intended to rest in the middle of the dining 
table and the necessary articles can be placed upon 
it and used in common by all. It is neat in appear- 
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ance and can be obtained in various finishes. 
Price, $8.50. ; 

No. 469—Made by the McGraw Manufacturing 
Co., McGraw, N. Y. 


Ironing Board 


The Perfection ironing board is compact and well 
constructed. It stands thirty-one and one-half 
inches high, is perfectly rigid, opens and folds easily 
and can stand inconspicuously against the wall 
when folded. The top, of kiln-dried basswood, is 
five feet long and fifteen inches wide and shaped so 
as to give thirty-two inches of unobstructed surface 
for pressing skirts. The board consists of from three 


A Folding Ironing Board 


to eight strips of wood, dove-tail jointed, glued and 
thoroughly kiln-dried to prevent warping. All the 
corners are rounded and all joints are riveted. The 
supporting structure is bolted to the board and the 
four legs are securely swung and firmly braced with 
steel. Price, $2. 

No. 471—Made by the Illinois Specialty Co., 
Tuscola, Ill. 


An Improved Carpet Sweeper 


The Peerless Carpet Sweeper, as now manufac- 
tured, is serviceable for all carpets and bare floors, 
whether of stone or of wood. The new brush adjust- 
ment makes this possible. This innovation, in addi- 
tion to the automatic adjustment by the movement 
of the wheels provides for a mechanical lowering or 


The Peerless Carpet Sweeper 


raising of the brush. It is operated by a locking 
lever, extremely simple in construction but effecting 
a noticeable increase in the sweeping efficiency. 
Three brush adjustments may be made, namely, 
for long nap, medium nap and short nap carpets. 
Price, $2.50 to $5. 

No. 472—Made by the National Sweeper Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Steam Baker 
The Calley Baker employs the principle of super- 
heated steam to cook the food placed within it. It 


consists of four parts—an outside container or pail, 
holding about four quarts; an inside container a 
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little smaller than the outer; a small triangle to 
raise the inside receptacle above the bottom of the 
outer; and a cover which acts as a water reservoir. 
The latter, holding about one quart, is a short 
cylinder, suspended rigidly from the cover proper. 
It is filled by means of a pipe or central opening 
through the top of the cover, which fastens tightly 


The Calley Baker 


over the outer receptacle. The baker is put in a 
hot oven and the beans or meat placed within it are 
thoroughly and satisfactorily cooked without any 
attention. The reservoir supplies all the moisture 
necessary, and the amount of water evaporated de- 
termines whether the food has been cooked sufli- 
ciently. Price, $2. 

No. 473—Made by F. A. Calley Co., Franklin, 
N, 


A Fluting Machine 


The Knox fluting machine is used for plaiting 
women’s fancy neckwear, etc. It is made of iron, 
except for the two hollow corrugated brass rollers, 
which are operated upon the same principle as the 
washwringer. They are turned by a handle in the 
same way and exert between them a considerable 
pressing force which can be varied by adjusting the 
compression of a steel spring. The rollers are heated 
by having placed in them solid iron bars previously 
heated by placing on top of the stove or by any 
other convenient method. The material to be 
fluted should first be dampened and then slowly 
passed between the hot rollers. Price, $3.50. 

No. 474—Procurable at Lewis & Conger, 118 W. 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 


Wash Boiler Cover 


This cover is of interest, introducing as it does 
two improvements. The handle is furnished with 
notches on each side by which the cover can be 
hung conveniently upon the edge of any wash boiler. 
The other device is a soap shredder, which is at- 
tached to the under side of the cover and consists of 
a circular piece of tin punctured with numerous 
holes. The edges of the holes are bent outward, 
thus offering a rough, sharp surface for efficiently 
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shaving the soap when this is rubbed over it. Price, 
25 cents. 

No. 476—Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


A Sanitary Milk Bottle Cap 


The Sanicap milk bottle cover 

is made in one piece of celluloid 

2\4 inches in diameter, and has a 

countersunk depression 11% inches 

in diameter. A slot is thus formed 

+e of an inch wide which fits over 

the rim of the bottle and at the same 

time the concave surface fits down 

into the bottle as does the ordinary 

cork. This cap fits tightly and 

prevents dust, etc., from accumulat- 

Wed ing in the — the 

a oe necessity of using the inadequate 

= ae caps generally provided with the 

bottle. This can be washed thor- 

oughly in warm water and kept perfectly clean. 

Price, 10 cents. 

No. 475—Made by the Sanicap Co., 2131 Eighth 

Avenue, New York City. 


Folding Chair 


Cover 


The Carrom-Archarena chair bridges 
the gap between the ordinarily un- 


comfortable camp chair and the com- 


fortable drawing-room chair. It 
is made of wood with leather 
seat and back. The chair folds 
up as a camp chair, but more 
easily and takes up less space. 
The seat is not braced with 
wires that will bend and get 
out of order, 
but is so adjust- 
ed and balanced 
on the frame 
that it is as steady as 
an ordinary parlor chair. 
It is strong enough to 
bear the weight of two 
people and is so balanced 
as not to tip over. It 
is handsomely finished 
and is more than a sub- 
stitute for camp chairs. 

F .. Price, $1.50 F. O. B. 
A Comfortable Folding Chair No. 477—Made by 

the Carrom-Archarena Co., Ludington, Mich. 


Chafing-Dish Toaster 


This toaster is made of fine-mesh, silver-plated 
wire. It is circular with alternate three-eighths- 
inch grooves and ridges which make it possible to 
sit solidly upon a chafing dish, and has an ebonized 
wooden handle. Price, $2. 

No. 478—Made by the Rochester Stamping Co., 
Rochester, N. Y 


A Portable Oil-Gas Stove 


The Harrison single burner oil-gas stove is light 
in weight and can easily be carried to any part of 
the house. It is constructed of sheet steel and the 
trimmings are nickel-plated. A cylindrical kerosene 
reservoir is attached to the side and the flow of the 
oil and the height of the flame can be easily con- 
trolled by the adjuster. The oil outlet opening is in 


the center of the reservoir. The adjuster or lever 
attached to the tank permits it to revolve, the rate 
of flow depending upon the angle to which the oil 
tank with the outlet is turned. After leaving the 
reservoir the oil passes through a pipe to the burner 


* bowl, where it vaporizes and is ignited. There are 


no pumps, no air pressure 

or complicated parts in 

*the stove, and therefore 

no oil valves to leak and 

become clogged with 

grease and dirt. The ab- 

sence of a cotton wick 

eliminates smoke, odor 

and the necessity of a 

flue. There is a radiator 

attachment _ procurable 

The Harrison Oil-Ges Stove With this stove, which 

makes it possible to heat the room in which the 

stove is situated. Price, $3.75; with radiator at- 

tachment, $s. 

No. 479—Made by the World Manufacturing 

Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Gas Lighter 


The Jet Attachment lighter is entirely nickel- 
plated except for the aluminum tip on the burner. 
It consists of the regular gas burner with the addi- 
tion of the lighting device, which is attached at the 
side. A small round file fastened on the upper end 
of a concealed rod, when pushed upward by the 
pressure of the thumb, scrapes across a piece of 
flint steel and produces a spark which is directed 
over the burner and lights the gas. Price, $1.25. 

No. 481—Made by the Safety Gas Lighter Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


A Noiseless Typewriter 


The Noiseless typewriter, a machine for which 
there is a demand in many homes, is virtually silent 
in its operation. This machine embodies the best 
features of the first-class typewriters, such as sim- 


It is Practically Noiseless 


ilarity of key-board characters, method of operation 
and visible writing, with the addition of other im- 
provements. Its construction is simple and it is 
made throughout of high grade imported steel of 
great strength and resiliency. The silent feature is 
accomplished through radical construction rather 
than by extraneous devices. The type bars are well 
protected by a steel hood, making the maintenance 
an easy matter. Price, $125. 

No. 485—Made by the Noiseless Typewriter Co., 
320 Broadway, New York City. 
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“ His lovin’ wife a-waitin’ up for him” 


Mirandy on 


Why Vomen Can't Vote 


Aunt Mirandy Thinks They Were Born With a Wishbone Instead 
of a Backbone 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. W. KEMBLE 


DOROTHY DIX 


. E reason dat women ain’t got de 
D right to vote ain’t becaze dey is 
lackin’ in sense an’ probusness,” 
said Mirandy; “‘hit’s becaze dey’s lackin’ 
in backbone. Dey ain’t got no spinal col- 
umn, an’ dey hain’t to blame for dat becaze 
hit’s along of de way dat de good Lawd 
made ’em. 

“Now, last night, Brer Jenkins preached 
in chu’ch ’bout dat man down in Egypt— 
or some odder furrin city—whut is a-diggin’ 
aroun’ in de place where de Gyarden of 
Eden was, an’ he say dat ef dis man ain’t 
edzactly diskivered de bone dat Eve was 
made out of, he’s done found de next thing 
to hit. He’s done found de place whar hit 
come from. He says dat de men whut 


lived befo’ Adam had one mo’ rib dan dem 
has got whut lived after him, an’ ef dat 
missin’ rib ain’t women, whar is hit? Dat’s 
de question. Whar is hit? 

“Of cou’se de findin’ of dat rib didn’t 
make no difference to me, becaze I done 
made my peace mo’ dan thirty years ago, 
an’ I’se been a sleeper in de chu’ch ever since. 
Mo’over I’s got de faith, an’ ef faith ain’t 
believin’ whut you knows ain’t so, an’ jest 
nat’rally can’t be so, den I don’t know whut 
hit is. 

“T does des alike about de doctor and de 
preacher. I opens my mouth, an’ shets my 
eyes, an’ swallows whutever dey pokes down 
me widout prognosticatin’ about hit’s in- 
wardness, or how hit’s gwine to wuk. 
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286 Mirandy on Why Women Can’t Vote 


“T ain’t never been one of dem dat run 
after ev’y new belief dat come along, an’ 
dat’s de reason dat I ain’t never took up wid 
dis heah doctrine ’bout things not bein’ 
made at de start of de creation, but just 
havin’ growed. Co’se, ev’ybody to dere 
taste, but hit seems lak to me dat dem 
folks what laks to claim a monkey for dere 
grandpa has got mighty little pride, an’ 
mighty little call to brag on dere fambly tree. 

“But I ain’t never had no trouble in be- 
lievin’ dat woman was made out of man’s 
rib. What worries me is why de Lawd’s 
choice fell on de rib, which ain’t nothin’ but 
a sort of rafter to hold up a man’s chist an’ 
swell hit out, an’ make him look proud, but 
dat ain’t nowise important in hitself, an’ 
dat is about de easiest thing dat he can 
spare widout missin’ hit. 

“Co’se I ain’t a-presumin’ to criticise de 
Good Marster, but hit does look lak to me 
dat when he was a-creatin’ woman, an’ had 
de whole man to cut from dat he could have 
saved us a lot of trouble ef he had made 
Eve out of a few j’ints of Adam’s backbone, 
instid of dat rib. 

“Yassum, dats so, for ain’t a rib de 
easiest squshed: thing in de whole human 
body? An’ when you goes to de market an’ 
wants to git de tenderest roast don’t you 
buy de rib roast? 

“Yassum, an’ dat’s de trouble wid women 
down to dis very day. Dey ain’t got no 
backbone. Of a rib dey was made, an’ a 
rib dey has stayed, an’ nobody ain’t got no 
right to expect nothin’ else from ’em. Hit’s 
becaze woman was made out of man’s rib— 
an’ from de way she acts hit looks lak she 
was made out of a floatin’ rib at dat—an’ 
man was left wid all of his backbone, dat 
he’s got de comeuppance over woman. An’ 
dats de reason dat we women sets down an’ 
cry when we ought to git up an’ heave 
brickbats. Yassum, most of women’s troub- 
les in dis worl’ comes of dere not havin’ 
no backbone, an’ I don’t know nothin’ dat 
makes you want to cry out of one side of 
yo’ mouf an’ laugh out of de odder mo’ 
dan is de fact dat most of de women in de 
worl’ is down on dere knees prayin’ for 
miracles to happen dat dey could make 
happen dereselfs ef dey’d git up on dere 
hind legs an’ make just one good fight for 
’em. I ain’t a-sayin’ nothin’ aginst dem 
Anti societies. I ’spects dey does lots of 
good, but I done took notice dat dem re- 
forms reform most and quickest what you 
goes after wid a ax when yo’ dander is up. 


“T know how dat is myself. When me 
an’ Ike fust got married, after he got tired 
of holdin’ my hand, he begun to segastuate 
off of de straight an’ narrow path, away 
from home, an’ back to de crap game an’ de 
corner saloon. Co’se dis makes a mighty 
talk, an’ some of de sisters in Israel comes 
to me an’ axes, ‘Did I want de prayers of 
de chu’ch for him?’ an’ I says, not until 
after my right arm give out. 

“So dat night when Ike got home Ike 
found his lovin’ wife a-waitin’ up for him wid 
de rollin’ pin in one hand an’ de stove 
lifter in de odder, an’ by de time he got out 
of de horspital hit looked lak he kinder lost 
his interest in wanderin’ away from his own 
fireside. Leastways when he sort of looks 
wishful toward de do’ of a night, an’ he 
catches my eye a-wanderin’ toward a flat- 
iron, he settles back in his cheer, an’ says 
he believes he feels too tired to go out 
anyway. 

“Yassum, dey talks "bout de difference 
between men an’ women, but de biggest 
difference is in dis matter of de backbone, 
an’ hit’s what keeps women good, an’ gives 
men de right to be bad, for dere ain’t no 
foolishness dat a man will stand in a woman, 
an’ dere ain’t no foolishness dat a woman 
won’t stand from a man. 

“Dat’s de reason dat we women can’t 
vote, an’ ain’t got no say so ’bout makin’ 
de laws dat bosses us. Ain’t we got de 
right on our side? Yassir, we’se got de 
right on our side, but we ain’t got de back- 
bone in us to jest retch out an’ grab dat 
ballot. 

“Dere ain’t nobody ’sputin’ de fact dat 
we’se got to scrape up de money to pay de 
tax collector, even ef we does have to go 
down into a skirt pocket instid of pants 
pocket to git hit, an’ our belongin’ to de 
angel sect ain’t gwine to keep us out of de 
jail ef we gits in a fight wid anodder lady, 
or we swipes a ruffled petticoat off of de 
clothes-line next do’. 

“Furdermo’, when de meat trust puts 
up de price of po’k chops hit’s de women 
dat is got to squeeze de dollar ontil de eagle 
hollers a little louder to feed deir chillun. 
Hit’s women dat has got to patch deir hus- 
band’s breeches, and turn deir old dresses 
one time mo’ ef de tariff puts up de price 
of clothes. Hit’s women dat has got to 
send deir men folks out to fight ef war comes 
on de country. 

“Hit’s women dat has got to see der 
babies die ef de streets ain’t cleaned, and 
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de milk is watered. Hit’s women dat has 
got to put deir little chillun out to work 
when dey ought to be playin’, ef times gits 
harder. An’ so we women is des a-achin’ to 
have a finger in dat government pie, an’ see 
ef we can’t put a little mo’ sweetenin’ in 
hit, an’ make it a little lighter, so dat hit 
won’t set so heavy an’ ondigestible on de 
stomachs of dem whut ain’t millionaires. 

“Yassir, we’se jest a ho’nin’ for de fran- 
chise, an’ we might have had hit any time 
dese last forty years ef we had had enough 
backbone in us to riz up an’ fought one good 
fight for hit; but instid of dat we’se set 
aroun’ a-holdin’ our hands, an’ all dat we’se 
done is to say in a meek voice to men: 

“*Please, sir, I don’t lak to trouble you, 
but ef you’d kindly pass me de ballot hit 
sho’ly would be agreeable to me.’ 

“An’ instid of givin’ hit to us men has 
kind of winked one eye to each odder an’ 
sponded: 

“*Lawd, she don’t want hit, or else she’d 
make a fuss "bout hit. Dat’s de way we 


Dorothy Dix 


“T opens my mouth and shets my eyes” 
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did. We didn’t go after de right to vote 
wid our pink tea manners on. Co’se some 
day we’se got to give her her share of de 
estate, but we’ll hold on to it ontil she comes 
after hit wid hay on her horns. Den we'll 
fork it over to her in a hurry.’ 

“Yassir, dat’s de true word, an’ you lis- 
ten to me—de day dat women spunks up, 
and rolls up deir sleeves an’ says to deir hus- 
bands dat dere ain’t gwine to be no mo’ 
cookin’ in dis house, nor darnin’ of sox, nor 
patchin’ of breeches, ontil dere is some 
female votin’ doin’, why, dat day de ballot 
will be fetched home to women on a silver 
salver. All dat stands between women and 
suffrage is de lack of a spinal column. 

“Yassum, most of de trouble in dis worl’ 
dat women has comes along of deir bein’ 
born wid a wishbone instid of a backbone, 
but I lay dey can’t help hit. Hit’s all de 
fault of de way dey was made. But whut 
I'd lak to know is dis—why women didn’t 
get a show at Adam’s backbone instid of 
his chest protector?” 
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FIVE HUNDRED Dollars 


To Our Flower Gardeners 


E are becoming a nation of flower gar- 

W deners. The gardening habit has 

spread tremendously in the past few 

years, and is destined to become well-nigh 

universal. The lawn and the garden, the 

foliage beds, the shrubbery and the trees, 

are becoming an integral and favorite part 
of the home itself. 


One Hundred Dollars for a Flower Garden 


That Goop HousEKEEPING readers may 
be right at the head and front of this 
great movement, we offer cash prizes aggre- 
gating $250.00 to those amateur gardeners 
throughout the United States whose gar- 
dens and gardening efforts, in accordance 
with the specifications herewith given, 
render the most helpful and _ inspiring 
results. 

A capital prize of One Hundred Dollars, 
cash, will be awarded for the best Home 
Flower Garden, or section or sections of gar- 
den, not to exceed in area 2,000 feet— 
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equivalent to a plot of ground 40 by 50 feet. 
That is to say, flower beds distributed for 
the general effect may count as a garden, 
when not exceeding the given area. This 
will admit village, suburban and city gar- 
dens of moderate and small dimensions. 

The effectiveness of the garden or garden 
beds as a setting for the house, so far as these 
can be estimated, will weigh largely with 
the judges. 

A second prize of Fifty Dollars, cash, will 
be awarded the Home Garden of this descrip- 
tion next in order of merit. 

Competitors for these prizes must send to 
our Garden Editor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, not later than April 1, 1912, the 
main details of their plan, such as location 
and area of ground to be used, and the 
general character of the garden to be made. 
On or before October 15, 1912, the Garden 
Editor is to receive from the competitor a 
clear, simple account of the experiment, with 
varieties and cost of seeds and plants, a 
ground plan, in pen and ink, and as good, 
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for Gardening Experiences 


Conditions of the Competition 


clear photographs of the garden as can be 
produced, including, if possible, the house, in 
order to show the relation of the garden or 
garden beds to the house. 


One Hundred Dollars for Back-Y ard Gardens 


For the best Back-Y ard Garden, beautify- 
ing a city or town back yard, area not to ex- 
ceed 1,000 square feet (20 by 50), a prize of 
$50.00 will be awarded. For the two Back- 
Yard Gardens next in order of merit, $25.00 
each. These gardens must meet the same 
requirements, in a general way, as the larger 
gardens: effectiveness in relation to house 
and surroundings, artistic and good use of 
available space. 

The same conditions apply as in the Home 
Garden competition: registering with the 
Garden Editor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, and sending on or before October 15, 
1912, a complete account with ground plan 
and a photograph or photographs, showing 
the house and other environment. Much 


may depend, in some instances, in judging 
the competing gardens, upon the clearness 
and comprehensiveness of the photographs. 
Good photos will be good economy. Clear 
ground plans also will assist the judges in 
learning the relations of the gardens to the 
dwelling. 

Any reader, whether a subscriber to the 
magazine or not, may compete without cash 
or other consideration; provided he or she 
is an amateur and not a professional gar- 
dener or florist. The gardens and garden- 
ing will be judged upon their merits, by a 
jury of distinguished gardening experts, 
whose names will*be announced later. The 
descriptive articles, ground plans and photo- 
graphs will be taken largely into account. 

One person may compete in several or all of 
the different divisions of the contest, but more 
than one prize will not be awarded one person. 

All inquiries concerning the Garden Con- 
test should be addressed Garden Editor, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Prizes For Vegetable Gardens 


They pay gloriously—in spite of 
the fact that they “don’t pay”— 
under loving hands and when wisely chosen. 
In order to encourage thousands of its 
_Teaders to taste these joys for themselves, 
and to establish records of which vegetables 
pay, and pay best, in given places and un- 
der given conditions, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
MaGazinE has appropriated the generous 
sum of $250.00 to be awarded in prizes for 
the most successful and helpful vegetable 
gardening achievements. 

For the Home Vegetable Garden, or plot, 
containing a variety of vegetables and 
not exceeding 400 square feet in area 
(equivalent to 20 by 20 feet), which makes 
the most profitable use of the space, we will 
award a cash prize of One Hundred Dollars. 
For the next in order of merit, Fifty Dollars. 

By the “most profitable use” we mean 
a selection of vegetables whose quality, cost 
of production, and ease of cultivation render 
them profitably grown in the home grounds 
by householders. Certain vegetables, like 
potatoes for example, oftentimes are better 
purchased of the dealer or the grocer. But 
others can to advantage be grown at home, 
and the purpose of this competition is to 
demonstrate which ones these are. 

This leaves $100.00 which will be awarded 
for the five most significant and helpful 
experiences in growing a single crop of some 
description, as follows: 

$20.00 for the most successful crop of 
Sweet Corn, grown from a plot of ground not 
to exceed 500 square feet; equivalent to 20 
by 25 feet. 

$20.00 for the most successful crop of 
Peas, grown from a plot of ground not to 
exceed 500 square feet. 

$20.00 each for the three most successful 
single crops of other descriptions, as the 


Bi 
TI OME-GROWN vegetables pay. 


judges may decide them. These three may 
be any vegetable whatsoever aside from corn 
and peas, the prize awards to depend upon 
the demonstration of the wise choice of the 
particular vegetable for home growing and 
use, and the degree of success in the culti- 
vation. 

Any amateur gardener—professionals are 
barred—may compete, whether a subscriber 
to the magazine or not, without cash or 
other consideration. 


Conditions of the Contest 


Each competitor must send to the Gar- 
den Editor on or before April 1, 1912, 
notice of intention to enter the contest, 
stating what division or divisions he will 
enter, and giving the location and dimen- 
sions of the plots to be cultivated. 

On or before October 15, 1912, a clear 
report of the gardening experiences must be 
in the hands of the Garden Editor (381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City), together 
with a pen and ink plan of the garden and 
a good clear photograph or photographs of 
the garden or plot. 

One person may enter one or more divi- 
sions of the Vegetable Garden Contest, but 
only one prize will be awarded one person. 

The account, description, or narrative of 
the gardening effort must be clear and con- 
cise, and give variety and cost of seeds, and 
cost of other materials, labor, etc. In fact, 
the exact money cost of the garden must be 
set down in detail, together with the market 
prices of such vegetables as could have been 
bought in the local retail markets to take the 
place of those grown at home. 

Inquiries concerning the Vegetable Gar- 
den Contest may be addressed to the Garden 
Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Your views are valued and welcomed. 


Write freely for the benefit of all 


$ Unscrupulous Nurses $ 


Mr. Eprror—C. E. writes feelingly upon the 
subject of the “unscrupulous nurse” who adminis- 
sters drugs to patients without orders from a physi- 
cian and who is addicted to the habit herself. One 
cannot help but sympathize with C. E. in her 
unfortunate experience, but instead of adopting 
her suggestion of starting a crusade against the 
“type,” the work should begin farther back. 

Dr. Flexner, who has been conspicuous in the 
struggle against the commercial medical school, 
does not strike at the individual; he begins with the 
school, and a system which sends out physicians 
unprepared and unqualified to practise upon an 
unsuspecting public. 

Our crusade should begin in the training school 
and hospital by the adoption and maintenance of 
high educational entrance standards. State laws 
should be in operation which decide what may be 
rightly called “schools of nursing,” also which pre- 
scribe state board examinations and registration. 
A vigorous campaign should be started in which 
the entire system of nurse training and training 
schools: should be brought before the eyes of the 
public. There should be some way in which the 
young woman who wishes to study nursing should 
be able to discriminate between the school which 
will give her a sound nursing-education and the 
school which will keep her three years at the hardest 
kind of work, and send her out finally unprepared 
and unfitted for practice. 

_So long as commercial and correspondence schools 
of nursing, low standards in schools and_ hospitals, 
indifference upon the part of boards of trustees, and 
managers and physicians, the absence of state laws 
or the presence of weak and ineffective ones exist, 
we may expect to find women practising nursing of 
the type mentioned by C. E. 


And yet despite all these factors which tend to fill 
the country with nurses unfitted and unqualified, 
either by birth, education, mental ability or train- 
ing, to assume the responsibilities the nurse must 
bear, it is the exception when such women are 
found. Speaking from the standpoint of actual 
experience covering a period of ‘many years, during 
which hundreds of nurses have come under my ob- 
servation, I could count upon the fingers of one 
hand those whom I have known with a drug habit 
of any kind, or those who would so far forget their 
ethical standards as to be guilty of prescribing. 

Nurses are but mere mortals, after all, and is it 
to be wondered at, in view of the tremendous nerv- 
ous strain they are under most of the time, that we 
find an occasional weak sister? Does not the real 
responsibility for the ‘unscrupulous nurse’’ rest 
upon the shoulders of the public, after all? Is it 
not time that we began to feel the same responsi- 
bility toward schools of nursing that we feel toward 
other vocational schools? 

C. 


New York. 
& A Bridge Whist Anecdote § 


Mr. Eprror—I am not a prude in the matter of 
card playing, but modern “bridge,” as played for 
valuable prizes, is in spirit if not in letter to be 
classed with poker, roulette, or any other game 
played by men in gambling hells for money. Let 
me tell of an incident that actually happened. 

A certain lady, mother of a twenty-year-old son, 
was very fond of bridge as a pastime. Not a bridge 
whist “fiend,” you understand, but she enjoyed the 
excitement of the game, and loved to win—a prize. 

One evening when her son returned from business 
he was alarmed to find his mother ill in bed. On 
inquiring the cause of her illness, he was answered 
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by sobs. When able to talk, the mother explained 
that she had attended a very exciting “bridge” 
game that afternoon, determined to win the prize, 
a beautiful cut-glass piece that had cost no less than 
forty dollars. She had played with every nerve 
strained in the determination to win. But fickle 
chance had given it to another, and she had lost. 
The reaction had brought on a case of nerves closely 
bordering on hysteria. 

The son did not say much, but after a few sooth- 
ing platitudes left the house. About midnight he 
returned, entered his mother’s room, and found her 
awake and worrying over his unusually long ab- 
sence; for he was a good boy, and loved his mother 
and his home more than anything else. 

He drew four crisp ten-dollar bills from his pocket 
and threw them on the bed. “There, mother,” he 
said, “‘are forty dollars to buy you a duplicate of 
that cut-glass bridge prize. I won it at the gam- 
bling table. It is the first time I have ever tried, 
but I was determined you should not be disap- 
pointed so bitterly.” 

At the mother’s horrified exclamations, this son 
asked: “Mother, what difference is there between 
gambling for cut glass and gambling for money?” 

Do you think that mother was cured of wa 

M. B.C. 


Texas. 


The Husband’s Codperation § 


Mr. Epiror—A word in reply to the letter of 
H. N. L. in the September Discoveries. It would 
be unfortunate to conclude that many husbands 
object so strenuously to short-cuts in housework. 

We have been married for ten years, live in a 
town of 5,000, have a very moderate income, and 
my wife does practically all her own work. We do 
think it worth while, however, to use as many labor- 
saving devices as we can, such as a washing ma- 
chine run by a water motor, and a vacuum cleaner. 

I have always been very insistent on having 
everything I wear neat and clean, and that is one 
reason why my wife has done her own washing. It 
has been at my own request, however, that my 
wife, during the warmer months of the year espe- 
cially, has left the towels, stockings and sheets un- 
ironed, except linen for use in our guest room. I 
have never been in California. Possibly it may be 
that there the air and surroundings are not so sani- 
tary. But here in Michigan, in our spacious back- 

ard, with the wholesome atmosphere which the 
te from the lake bring to us, sheets dried in 
the sun and carefully folded are far preferable, 
sweet and clean as they are, to those which have 
been sent to a laundry to be ironed. Furthermore, 
I have lived several years at a hotel, and would not 
exchange my own clean, comfortable bed for the 
average stuffy, unhygienic hotel bedroom unless 
compelled to do so. 

I doubt if many husbands would be so extremely 
critical as to find fault because a sheet was ironed 
only on the turned-over edge, and compel their 
wives to remake the beds with ironed sheets, on 
penalty of having the husbands go to a hotel to 
sleep. Few husbands would have noticed it; very 
few of those would have commented on it. 

I think most American husbands of moderate in- 
comes strive so far as possible to simplify the home 
life and make it easier for the home mother. They 
find that they are saved much sickness and result- 
ing expense by placing the convenience and com- 


fort of the wife ahead of their own inherited (or im- 
ported) ideas of formal and correct service on every 
occasion. If the husband of H. N. L. should change 
his attitude of detached criticism for one of help- 
fulness and sharing in the work at times when nec- 
essary, he might gain a more American and more 
common-sense point of view. 
C. L. Bailey. 


Michigan. 


$ The Real Things $ 


Mr. Epiror—The discovery of H. N. L. of Cali- 
fornia in the September number concerning “sloppy 
methods,” leads me to say that I discovered, some 
years ago, that life is a series of choices between 
things of real importance and those of lesser mo- 
ment. My friend’s friend, who married after hav- 
ing taught a number of years, expressed a wise 
decision very forcibly when she said she was deter- 
mined “not to worship a board.”” She would keep 
her house in reasonable order and cleanliness, but 
would have some time for other things. 

If one can afford to buy the strength of others, 
to serve her meals daintily, and to keep her house 
“without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing,”’ it is 
certainly fine, but it is simply impossible for one 
pair of hands, backed by one woman’s strength, 
even with help one day in the week, to cook the 
variety of food we require in these days, to serve 
it correctly, and to keep everything about the house 
in perfect condition, and have any time left to keep in 
touch with the important events in the world at large, 
to keep up one’s music or other accomplishments, to 
visit and entertain one’s friends, and be a cheery, 
restful companion to the husband in the evening. 

The husband who would find fault because the 
wife did not do all this needs to get a new view- 
point, an enlarged outlook, and to learn that life is 
more than things, and that the spirit of restfulness 
which can abide only where the housewife is not 
overburdened, is of infinitely greater value than 
sheets without a wrinkle. 


New York. 


$ A Vital Problem $ 


Mr. Eprtror—I have been very much interested 
in the articles on sexual hygiene in the September 
and October numbers and wish to contribute a little 
from my own experience on the subject. I am a 
school teacher and the October article especially 
aroused a desire on my part to introduce the study 
in my school. Besides being a teacher I am a wife, 
and realize to a vast extent the amount of good 
that could be accomplished could children be 
taught correctly about sex, and sex relations; and 
I am determined to gain enough knowledge from 
some source to be able to start teaching, gradually, 
the subject of sexual hygiene. 

As a child attending the public school, I shall 
never forget the erroneous ideas I got from listening 
to older girls. These things were spoken of as 
secrets which we smaller children must not breathe 
to a “soul,” and as being so terrible that I would 
often wish I might die before I ever grew to woman- 
hood, with its fearful trials. 

As I grew older, my parents, especially my 
mother, would, if absolutely necessary, occasion- 
ally speak of sex matters to me, but I was so shy, 
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as scarcely to be able to answer her, and if I did, it 
was not always correctly, so fearful seemed the 
subject to me. 

My mother died when I was eighteen, and about 
a year later I was married, still no more enlightened 
as to sexual matters than as a child; but, thank God, 
my husband was a kind, good man, and taught me 
gently the common truths I should have learned 
years before. Now, out of my experience, I wish 
to be able to save a few of the many, many children 
from wrong perceptions and possibly wrong lives. 

W.M. 


New York. 
$ Trained Nurses 2 


Mr. Epitor—I have just read the letter headed 
“A Drug-eating Nurse” in the October number. 
The woman who wrote it has had a most unfortu- 
nate experience, it is true, but it would scarcely 
seem to me that she need rush into print about it, 
and want “a crusade started against the unscru- 
pulous trained nurses who are going about giving 
patients morphine to keep them quiet.” 

You surely cannot know trained nurses as a class 
of women or you would not publish such a flat, silly 
letter. We have to admit there are black sheep in 
every walk of life, and this woman had the misfor- 
tune to meet one. Instead of airing her troubles in 
a magazine she should have reported the nurse to 
the Georgia State Association of Graduate Nurses, 
of which Miss Anna Brundige, 734 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, is the corresponding secretary. 

It is quite possible this so-called trained nurse is 
not a trained nurse at all, but just calls herself one. 
And it is for that very reason nurses in most of the 
states have organized and secured state registra- 
tion for graduate nurses, so that the public may be 
protected from incompetent people who are not 
what they represent themselves to be. If this nurse 
in question is a registered nurse, her state asso- 
ciation should know of her conduct so that her 
certificate to practise may be revoked. Of course, 
if she is not a registered nurse, then it is up to the 
public to take what they happen to get when they 
employ nurses in haphazard fashion. 

I have been nursing for nineteen years and feel 
qualified to speak from a nurse’s standpoint, and 
would suggest that those who are dissatisfied with 
nurses, understand their subject more thoroughly 
before starting their crusade. 

May Glanville, R. N. 

Illinois. 


& “Bridge” Versus Gossip § 


Mr. Eprtor—How could the ‘ Duchess,” in 
your story, be sure after only playing three hands 
with her victim that she was cheating, in the strict 
sense of that word? I have played a great deal of 
bridge whist, and have seen case after case where a 
perfectly innocent person might have easily been 
misconstrued. It is very hard for one who has 
played bridge only a short while to concentrate 
enough to remember everything, and it is more 
than unkind for the better players to be constantly 
saying things to hurt the beginner’s feelings. 

Bridge is not a bad game, in fact it forms a faculty 
for concentration. Before I close I want to tell you 
a true story: 

There were two sisters of a large family. One 
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went out a great deal to play bridge. The other 
thought it dreadful, and passed her days at church 
sewing circles, manse meetings, etc. The evening 
meal was one of general good cheer and conversa- 
tion with the family. One evening the head of the 
house noticed that the sister who had been to the 
sewing circle was monopolizing the conversation 
with the gossip and news of the town, as she had 
heard it that afternoon. Finally someone asked the 
other sister, “Tell us what you heard. Have you 
no news or gossip to tell?” 

“No,” she quietly replied, “we were playing 


bridge.” 
M. F. McG. 
Louisiana. 


Labor-Saving Methods $ 


Mr. Eprror—It did my heart good to read H. N. 
L.’s September discovery concerning husbands who 
protest against “short-cuts.” She said just what I 
have wanted to say. Labor-saving methods have 
been preached to me, and because of my lack of 
strength and money I thought these methods must 
be followed, although my soul loathed the “sloppy” 
tricks.” I was advised to eat in the kitchen—at 
least breakfast there; to use paper napkins; not to 
use bread and butter plates; to wear my clothes 
rough dry, etc.,—all, forsooth, to “‘save work.” 

I think I know how to live simply and economic- 
ally, and so love to entertain my friends that I am 
willing to do it very simply. I am resolved to take 
a few more steps, spend a few more pennies, perhaps 
wear out a little sooner, but save my self-respect. 

E.F.T. 

Massachusetts. 


 Time-Saving Methods $ 


Mr. Eprtor—I wish to disagree with H. N. L., 
of California, about her so-called “‘sloppy” methods 
of housekeeping. She refers, by that name, to 
various time-saving methods she employed and to 
which her husband objected, even to the length of 
quarreling with her about them. 

For myself, I think the woman who spends her 
time and energy on ironing stockings is more than 
foolish when a smoothing with the hand, as they are 
looked over to be mended, is all that is necessary. 

At our summer cottage, where standing over a 
hot ironing board is real labor, I stopped ironing 
the sheets, and now we much prefer to sleep be- 
tween sheets fresh from the air and sunshine rather 
than have all the freshness taken from them by the 
heat of irons. Of course I am careful how they are 
hung on the line. 

H. N. L. say her husband objects to her placing 
dishes on a side table between courses, which must 
make it necessary for her to make several trips to 
and from the kitchen. My idea of a comfortable 
meal is to be able to sit at table throughout without 
leaving it during the meal for these things. If one 
has no maid some other way must be contrived, 
and the husband who thinks more of custom than 
he does of saving his wife unnecessary labor and 
steps, does not deserve a good wife. I am very 
thankful my husband is not that kind of a man, and 
my friends seem to be equally fortunate. 

Mrs. Clifford H. Riedell. 


Massachusetts. 
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Readers Questions Answered 


How to Treat Wood Surfaces 


By 


WILLIAM NOYES 


Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—In response to many questions from our readers about the surface 
treatment of various woods, Professor Noyes, of Columbia University, a specialist on this sub- 


ject, has written the following suggestions. 


E first thing to do in wood renova- 

I tion is to remove the old surface 

varnish or whatever it may be. 
The best way is to apply with a brush 
“varnish remover,” which can be bought at 
any good paint store. (Price 25 cents for 
one-half pint.) As the varnish softens, 
scrape it off with a scraper properly sharp- 
ened, being very careful to get into all 
corners. An additional help will be steel 
wool which can be bought in quarter pound 
packages (price 25 cents) and is an ex- 
cellent substitute for sandpaper in such 
work. Use No. OO. 

If the surface is dented, it is sometimes 
possible to raise these dents, if not too deep, 
by wetting the surface with water and ap- 
plying a hot flatiron, taking care, by put- 
ting a piece of paper under the iron, not to 
burn the wood. If the dents are too deep, 
the whole surface should be replaned and 
sandpapered. 

Where wood filler has been previously 
used, it will dull edge tools very fast on ac- 
count of the silex crystals which it contains. 
One should not undertake a job like this 
without the proper tools and, I may add, 
skill. 

When the surface is thoroughly cleaned 
and smoothed with sandpaper, it is ready 
for the new stain. This can be bought 
ready mixed in a great variety of colors. 
On the whole the most satisfactory are 
those whose solvent is water or else some 
volatile oil. Stains cut in alcohol are hard 
to apply evenly. As a rule water stains are 
better in order to obtain dark colors on 
hard wood, like oak, but the oil stains are 
better for lighter colors and on soft wood. 

There are some very easily applied chem- 
ical stains which give beautiful effects. For 
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example, before applying any stain to oak, 
or even without applying any other stain, 
simply expose it to the fumes of ammonia. 
To do this, shut the piece up tight in a 
trunk or chest or closet, in which is set a 
pan containing about a pint of strong am- 
monia (28 per cent). Then leave it for 
about two days. The yellowish brown of 
the oak will turn, if the surface is clean, to 
a soft gray brown. By applying a brown 
oil stain on this, a very soft “‘craftsy”’ effect 
is obtained. A similar effect can be ob- 
tained on chestnut in the same way. 

To color mahogany dark, so that it will 
look old, apply with a brush to the thor- 
oughly cleaned surface a solution of bichro- 
mate of potash, the crystals of which can 
be obtained of the druggist. First make 
with the crystals a saturate solution in 
water, and then dilute this with three parts 
of water. Exposure to the light will darken 
it. Ifa still darker value is desired, use a 
still stronger solution or apply additional 
coats of the dilute solution. 

If water stains have been used, the sur- 
face is likely to be covered with little knobs. 
The grain is “raised.” These should be 
carefully rubbed off with steel wool. 

If a highly polished varnish surface is de- 
sired, the surface must next be “filled.” 
The standard make of paste filler, sold every- 
where, retails at 17 cents per half pound. 
When this has thoroughly dried, the final 
finish of varnish is to be applied. This 
requires the application of several coats, 
each carefully rubbed down with pumice 
powder and oil or water.* If a dull glossy 
surface is desired, this may be obtained 
with oil, or wax, or shellac, or a combination 
of these. 

* For fuller directions see ‘‘ Handwork in Wood,” p. 219. 
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Wax is the easiest to apply and can be 
bought at any good paint store ready for 
use. (The price of an excellent finish is 
25 cents for one-half pint.) The surface is 
smeared, allowed to dry and finally rubbed 
with a warm cloth, preferably woolen. — 

An oil finish is most permanent, and con- 
sists of repeated applications and rubbing 
of a mixture of one part of boiled linseed 
oil to two or three parts of turpentine. Rub 
frequently with a cloth moistened with the 
mixture. Rub, rub, rub! 

Shellac can be bought ready mixed. 
(Price 25 cents for one-half pint or forty 
cents a pint.) For ordinary purposes use 
white shellac because it modifies the color of 
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the stained wood less than orange shellac. 
It is applied with a brush, and should be 
quite thin in consistency, otherwise the 
surface will look quite smeary. Put on a 
coat, let it dry, rub it down with steel wool 
(No. 00), apply another coat, and rub down 
again. This process, if properly done, gives 
a beautiful so-called ‘‘egg-shell” finish. 
More gloss may be readily obtained by 
adding to this the wax finish already de- 
scribed. 

Little scratches and mars on varnished 
furniture can often be nearly obscured by 
rubbing with “furniture polish,” which can 
be bought ready for use. Be sure to use 
an absolutely clean rag, devoid of any grit. 


A Variety of Household Problems 


Tue CoLor or Rapiators—lIf the rooms 
in which the radiators are installed are not 
exposed to very violent winds and if the radi- 
ators are sufficiently large, there is no reason 
why they cannot be covered with aluminum 
paint or whatever color best harmonizes with 
the rooms. Generally the trouble with 
radiators is that they give too much heat. 


To Keep SWEET THROUGH THE 
WInTER—A reader requests an answer to 
“How can I keep cider sweet through the 
winter” and this is it: Draw off the cider 
immediately from the (forty gallon) barrel, 
wash the barrel thoroughly, strain the cider 
through two thicknesses of cheese cloth, 
pour it back into the barrel and suspend a 
muslin bag holding four large tablespoon- 
fuls of white yellow mustard from the bung 
hole so that the bag just reaches the center 
of the cider. If one desires to prepare only 
large jugs of cider then one teaspoonful of 
mustard will be sufficient. In this way the 
cider will not change to vinegar and will 
continually improve in flavor. 


How To CLEAN A Harr Brusu—Your 
hair brush can be cleaned: in this way: 
Shake it out thoroughly, pour hot water 
through the bristles; put a teaspoonful of 
ammonia in a basin of water and shake the 
brush up and down in it. The water should 
be shallow enough not to harm the varnish 
on the top of the brush if it has a wooden 
back. Change the water after the brush 
has stood in it for twenty minutes and 
rinse the brush thoroughly with hot water. 
Then place it in the sun to dry. 


TEST FOR VINEGAR—Pure cider vinegar, 
if evaporated slowly to dryness, will give 
off an odor like baked apples; if you pro- 
ceed further and scorch the residue, it will 
smell like scorched apples. If the vinegar 
is distilled vinegar and you evaporate it the 
residue will smell like burnt sugar. Should 
the vinegar be made of wine the odor will 
be like wine. In Germany and France they 
use the wine vinegar, but in America the 
cider vinegar seems to be the standard. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BULLE- 
trns—In reply to many demands for recent 


information on the subjects of rice, corn, © 


flour, meats, cheese, eggs, etc., we refer our 
readers to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. This department is- 
sues bulletins free of charge on every food 
subject and on many food processes such 
as preserving, canning, etc. There are also 
pamphlets on insects, cattle, fruit rais- 
ing and dietetics. 


YELLOWED Mustins—“ Kindly advise me 
how to care for embroidered muslins that 
have become yellow with lying. Also 
what foundations in chemistry or physics 
the traditions have of tying them up in blue 
paper or with white wax as preventives.” 

In reply: Starched material when not used 
for months has a tendency to turn yellow. 
It is better for this reason to put it away un- 
starched. The use of blue paper is ac- 
counted for by its effect upon the light rays. 
We can find no reason for the use of wax. 
Bleach by rubbing with soap and water and 
leaving in bright sunshine. 
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The Order of The Golden Bee 


For, All Women and Girls Who Want to Earn Money 


E ought all to feel very rich this 
month. In the first place, there 
are the two holidays—Washing- 
ton’s Birthday and Lincoln’s, with their 
implications of that greatest of all luxuries 
to the worker—a breathing space—and 
their promises of special gayeties: then 
there’s Valentine’s Day, with its wealth of 
sentiment; and lastly there’s the twenty- 
ninth, which ought to be spelled in large 
letters, it’s such a delightful out-of-the-way, 
thrown in for good measure sort of gift day. 
Really, when you think of it, isn’t a whole 
twenty-four hours over and above the year’s 
total, about as fine a present as one could 
receive? 

For, of course, the work-daysand holidays, 
all will give to each one of us just what we 
ask of them. As Emerson says in his poem: 
“The Days”: 


“ To each they offer gifts after his will— 
“ Bread, kingdoms, stars and sky that holds them 
all.” 


That poem is a great incentive to ambi- 
tion, and I hope every one of you will read it 
if you have not already done so. One thing 
that it does not mention, though, is, that 
many gifts which we desire are more easily 
gotten through codperation with others 
than through working alone. 

Our fraternity, which stands for inde- 
pendence and financial freedom, which means 
to bring interest and inspiration to woman- 
kind, has held a helping hand to hundreds 
of girls and women thus early in the year. 
Even now, we have Golden Bees in the 
northern reaches of Canada; we have several 
in the winter land of Alaska; from there we 
stretch all the way through our own United 
States, and clear down along the blue Carib- 
bean Sea to Panama and our sister conti- 
nent of South America. 


2% 


Every one nowadays recognizes the ab- 
surdity of idleness; for what could be more 
disagreeable than the idle girl or woman 
who can find no one to idle with her? The 
idler is sure to be lonesome; there is no place 
in the life of today for her; our girls and 
women all want to do things; if not for the 
sake of self, then for others. Most of us 
are constantly casting about for interesting 
work, which shall be remunerative also. 
Humanity knocks at our door, and we long 
to fill the empty bowl of life with good things 
for our loved ones, or those less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

The fact that idleness is no longer popular 
is a blessing to the girl or woman who must 
work, because it does not separate her from 
her sisters; and the woman whose bright 
brain and fine soul set her feet upon the road 
of effort for the sake of others, finds her 
wealth of compensation wonderfully wel- 
come in her life. 

And that is why our fraternity has accom- 
plished so much good even in four months’ 
time—because girls and women everywhere 
are reaching out after and toward a broader, 
fuller life, won by the merit of individual 
effort. 


A Bank Book is a Mighty Comforting Sort 
of Book 


The Order of The Golden Bee will show 
you how to have your own money. When 
you earn a regular salary, you will surely be 
able to save some of your dollars; further- 
more, our fraternity makes a salary possible 
for you. 

If you are one of our girls and women 
who cannot give all your time to any work, 
but long for some employment which will 
fit in with your spare time, this fraternity of 
ours will gladly look after your interests. 


We 
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We especially wish to aid girls and women 
so situated to earn the pin money they need. 
Some one has said, “Superfluities are very 
necessary things.” They surely are, to us 
women, and generally mean the difference 
between happiness and dolefulness. 

It’s the young girl, the housekeeper, the 
busy mother, the country woman, the teach- 
er who needs more than she earns, the busi- 
ness girl who has a few extra hours to spare 
evenings or Saturday afternoon, that stands 
in need of work to win extra money. This 
fraternity will fill your hours to advantage. 
There are hundreds among us so situated, 
who find their membership the greatest 
incentive to effort, and productive of the 
best returns for their work. Do you wonder 
that my heart sings a pan of joy that our 
fraternity makes this possible? 

Following are extracts from some of our 
Golden Bee letters. They show conclu- 
sively how delighted our members are, and 
why Iam so much gratified, and why I want 
all girls and women to embrace the same 
opportunity for success that they enjoy: 


Our “Lady of the Decorations” 


The check for my salary came yesterday, and 
your nice letter was greatly appreciated. I am sure 
you are very good to help me about Myrtle’s room. 
I decided to follow your advice and use the soft 
yellow crépon for curtain, with the mahogany 
furnishings; they will be lovely. I am downtown 
this minute in the writing room at H—— and I am 
certainly having a lovely time selecting the pretty 
things for my girlie’s rooms, thanks to The Order 
of the Golden Bee, and I earned them all myself, too. 


A Business Girl 


I could never seem to get enough extra money 
together to buy all the little things like veils, gloves 
and nice shoes, although I worked every day from 
8:30 to 5:30, so you may easily imagine how I feel 
to have my beautiful pin and thirty round dollars 
besides. I did it so easily, too. I hope next month 
to earn twice thirty; I need a set of furs. Suppose 
all are very busy; it is very pleasant to hear from 
you, and be one of your happy band. 


An Invalid Member 

I am a “shut-in”? and my membership in The 
Order of the Golden Bee has proven a blessing to 
me. The inspiration and cheer that it brings into 
my life are worth much to me, and the opportunity 
to earn some money, although I am confined to my 
couch, is greatly appreciated. My first check was 
spent for a bright new couch cover; my next one 
is to buy a canary bird to keep me company. My 
best wishes to all Golden Bees. 


A School Girl 
I have always wanted to earn money, and now I 
know I can do so, since joining our beautiful fra- 
ternity. I have lots of time after school, and I 
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enjoy earning my own spending money. I want a 

canoe next summer and a tent to go camping; I 

am saving some money from each of my checks. 

Thank you, dear Miss Sinclair, for telling me how 

to earn money. I forgot to say I am only fourteen. 
Mother and Janet 


When my daughter and I read about The Order 
of the Golden Bee in Goop HouseKEEPING we were 
enthusiastic immediately. Janet is going to col- 
lege next year, and, thanks to The Order of the 
Golden Bee, will be able to have a dainty, girlish 
wardrobe that will be a source of great pride and 
happiness to her. We are indeed glad to belong 
to our helpful, inspiring fraternity. 


Our Secrets 


The secrets of our fraternity have proven 
very interesting. One and another write: 
“Do tell me the password,” “How can I 
secure the beautiful gold emblem pin?” 
“Can anyone wear it who is not a member?” 
“ The exclusive correspondence cards should 
surely bring success to every Golden Bee.” 
(Because, you know, the stationery one uses 
is a hall-mark of culture.) 

Every Golden Bee can wear the Golden 
Bee emblem pin, but no one else can. The 
stationery is for our exclusive use also; the 
password no one may know until they are a 
Golden Bee; our slogan every one knows is 
“Fraternity.” 

A Welcome for You 


Now, dear reader, if you are not a Golden 
Bee, I want you to sit right down this 
instant and send your name for member- 
ship; there is no need for you to do without 
pin money or plod along the hard road that 
lack of funds makes so difficult. 

There’s a place for you! You may be a 
diffident young girl, or the years may have 
silvered your hair, or heavy duties may 
crowd outside interests away from you, but 
you may enter our charmed circle. The door 
swings wide. Do not think that you will 
find it hard, either, to learn how to accom- 
plish your aims. You have only to begin. 

All are welcome! There are no fees, no 
restrictions. Fraternity means much— 
learn its message today. With happy antic- 
ipation of our good times together, 

Fraternally yours, 


Secretary, The Order of the Golden Bee, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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By Our Observers and Experimenters 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—This department, the most popular with our readers among all in the 
magazine, is receiving such codperation as never before in the way of contributions—a con- 
dition of things much to be desired. Discovery paragraphs are paid for in cash, on acceptance. 
Address Discoveries, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


F any of your readers are to visit English 
| people for the first time they may care 
to know some of the differences in ex- 
pressions used in ordinary conversation. 
The word “stomach” is never mentioned, 
and I well remember the awful silence that 
followed the statement made by an Amer- 
ican lady at an English tea party, that her 
“‘stomach was out of order.”” On the other 
hand, a man will inform you at breakfast 
that he has a “mouth” and his liver must 
be out of order, and that his feet are sore 
from walking with bad “corns.” Your 
hostess will prescribe golf or a walk on the 
moors for the liver, and a plaster for his 
corns, without the turn of an eyelash. 
S. B. C., CANADA. 


# This new, priceless discovery of the power 
of a concentrated will came to me at four- 
score years of age. Previously, 

Joy of I was unaware of any special 
Memorizing ability to memorize. Attracted 
by Tennyson’s “Higher Panthe- 

ism,” I, with much effort, succeeded in ac- 
quiring it. Encouraged, I have pursued 
what has proved a delightful diversion. 
Within the past six years I have copied 
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from memory over forty poems, numbering 
seven hundred lines, which I can readily 
recite. The selections are from Tennyson, 
Lowell, Whittier, Gilder, McDonald, Hol- 
land, Kipling, Stevenson, Julia Ward Howe, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, and others of equal merit though un- 
known. Also prose from Victor Hugo, 
Ellery Channing, and Walt Whitman. 

It is generally conceded that the mind 
influences bodily health. This I have 
proved in freedom from illness, following 
mental activity. Younger friends, acting 
upon my suggestion that what I could do 
anybody could have proudly achieved what 
they thought impossible. The compensa- 
tions for such effort are manifold: one is 
seldom lonesome, is not invited to a back 
seat, a wakeful hour at night is made toler- 
able by the recitation of a fine poem, and 
memory is strengthened for daily use. 

E. R. B., NEW YORK. 


* The reason we lost so many goldfish was 
because when we changed the water in the 
aquarium, we never considered the tem- 
perature of the water. Now we place the 
fish in a deep bowl half full of water taken 
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By Our Observers 


from the aquarium. We then place the 
bowl under the faucet and let water run 
into the bowl until all the water in the bowl 
is of the same temperature as the water that 
comes from the faucet. Partly fill the 
clean aquarium with 
water of the same tem- 
perature, and pour back 
into it from the bowl the 
fish and water. Since 


adopting this way of 
\ 


cleaning we have lost no 
fish. We have some nine 
inches long that we have 
raised from two inches. 
Keep the water from be- 
coming stagnant. C. R., NEW YORK. 


\ 


# This is a money saver that appeals to the 
house-mothers of my acquaintance. These 
little slippers cost only five cents 
For Creep- a pair to make, will wear two 
ing Baby months or longer, are soft, 
warm, comfortable and, best of 
all, can be laundered many times. The ma- 
terial is eiderdown, worked with a single- 
stitch crochet, or buttonholed. They can be 
bound with taffeta binding ribbon, and have 
ribbon drawn around the ankle instead of 
cord, but that increases the cost. Half a 
yard of eiderdown will make six pairs of 
slippers for the creeping baby. One can 
obtain the goods in brown, gray, blue, red, 
or white, and with contrasting cord and 
edging, one can match 
any of the baby’s little 
dresses. Make the slip- 
per either with or with- 
out a seam across the toe. 
Lap the instep piece 
under the front edge of 
the back when sewing to 
the sole. Make one tas- 
sel and fasten into end 
of cord, then with the 
steel crochet hook, draw 
the cord through the 
slipper about the ankle, and finish with the 
second tassel. C. E. W., CALIFORNIA. 


* Give the shop girl the change. If your 
purchase was seventy-nine cents, or even 
ninety-eight, do not stand fifteen minutes 
waiting for the pennies. Tell the girl she 
may have them and observe how out of all 
proportion to your act is her look of sur- 
prised gratitude. I know a woman who in- 
variably gives a few cents more than the 


SOLE OF SOCK 


Working plans for the slippers shown below 


Five cent slippers for the very small person 
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price just to see this smile. Do not be 
afraid of establishing an undesirable prece- 
dent. You won’t. C. W., NEW JERSEY. 


# Roses may be revived by laying them 
upon newspapers soaked 
in cold water. Carefully 
adjust the drooping petals 
and roll the flowers up in 
the newspapers. Stand in 
a vase or pitcher of fresh 
water, and support at the 
. sides, as the water makes 
of secre the bundle heavy. In 
preserving many dozens of 
flowers we have arranged 
them in a bathtub with crushed papers be- 
tween. This idea was given us by a famous 
florist, and we have used it with much 
success. L. C. W., WISCONSIN. 


# A white parasol may be kept clean and 
free from dust, when not in use, by slipping 
it into a stocking. A white stocking is pref- 
erable as there is a possibility of crocking 
with the black ones. M. C., ILLINOIS. 


One doesn’t often see a reference to 
“‘Bridge”’ among Discoveries, but here is a 
time saver. If in dealing you have been 
interrupted, and, returning to the deal, you 
forget where you left off, simply begin deal- 
ing from the bottom of the pack. Deal a 
card first to yourself, and then proceed in 
regular rotation, but back- 
ward, that is, to right in- 
stead of left. The deal 
will come out correctly 
and save beginning all 
over again. 
C. W., NEW JERSEY. 


#A friend who gathers 
wild mushrooms for his 
table with never a mis- 
hap warned me to ex- 
amine carefully the culti- 
vated mushrooms bought at the market. 
These, he says, may contain poisonous ones, 
which are likely to spring up with the good 


and be overlooked by a careless or ignorant — 


picker. Cases of illness from cultivated 
mushrooms are on record. 
O. L., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# A fish that swims sideways, or floats lan- 
guidly upon its back, is sick and should be 
removed from the aquarium lest it poison 
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the water and infect its mates. Transfer 
it to a bow] of fresh water in which a spoon- 
ful of salt has been dissolved. Use a net to 
transfer the fish and keep it away from its 
mates until it is restored to health. 
I. R. W., NEW YORK. 
The ailing fish should be left in the salt 
water for a very few minutes only. 
—Tue Epitors. 


# To keep the walls of an aquarium free 


from the greenish deposit which too often 
disfigures them, add a dozen little water 
snails to its live stock. These are excellent 
scavengers and serve to keep the inner sur- 
face of the glass clear as crystal. They do 
no harm at all to the goldfish. 

I. R. W., NEW YORK. 


# As we are living in a flat with the ordinary 
sized bathroom, which is too small to ac- 
commodate a table, I experi- 
A Bathtub enced a great deal of trouble in 
Table washing and dressing my baby, 
until my husband made a table 
for me like the accompanying sketch. This 
table he made out of strips three inches 
wide by three quarters of an inch thick, 
which were used in crating our furniture 
when we moved, and the total cost of the 
table was fifteen cents—ten for white oil- 
cloth to cover it, and five cents for the 
screws to put it to- 
gether. It is just 
the height of the 
bathtub and the 
same width, thirty 
inches, and is thirty 
inches long. On 
one side he screwed 
two legs, and on 
the opposite side, 
underneath, he at- 
tached two clips 
made out of heavy galvanized tin, two inches 
wide, which drop over the edge of the bath- 
tub to keep the table from slipping or falling. 
When not in use, it is stored in the corner 
back of the door, still clipped to the tub, 
where it acts as a shelf to store the towels 
and toilet articles belonging to the baby 
which are used every day. Several friends 
with young babies have had carpenters 
build similar tables for them since they saw 
mine. J. F. D., NEw york. 


A bathroom folding table 
of great convenience during 
baby’s daily tub 


# Old fashioned crocheted rag rugs are again 
appearing, for use in kitchen and bathroom. 


. Lined underneath, they are heavy enough 


to “stay put,” and yet are easily laundered. 
They can be made at home, moreover. 
R. M. P., missouri. 


# When a cake of soap breaks, it is extrava- 
gance to throw the pieces away, and an ag- 
gravation to use them. A friend taught me 
to put all such pieces into a small cloth bag. 
When washing dishes this bag may be used 
in place of a soaper. There is no danger of 
the soap’s sticking to the dishes. 
G. D. R., MAINE. 


# The best pie crust I have ever eaten was 
made by a Chinese cook. He cooked the 
undercrust first, having lined it with ordi- 
nary white beans before putting it in the 
oven. Whether the beans absorbed the 
moisture or only helped to retain the shape 
I do not know, but the result was delicious. 
S. B. C., CANADA. 


# Here is a space-saving Discovery for 
keeping one’s telephone numbers where 
they may be easily reached. A circular 
piece of cardboard is cut, then divided with 
pen and ink as many times as desired and 
the telephone numbers written in the spaces. 
The mouth-piece of the telephone is then 
unscrewed, and the circle fitted on to the 
instrument. N. W., NEW YORK. 


# For shampooing, it is an excellent plan to 
make a liquid soap solution, using one-half 
pound of castile soap to one pint of water. 
This can be brewed on the stove or radiator 
if desired. Sealed in jars, it will keep indefi- 
nitely and makes an excellent lather. 

F. N. S., NEW YORK. 


# If you desire a neat, clean, molding board, 
procure a thick piece of plate-glass, about 
20 by 30 inches, and give it a trial. 

J. A., NEW JERSEY. 


# Nurses and physicians oftentimes pre- 
serve leaky hot-water bottles and make 
good use of them. Filled with hot sand or 
salt they are used in the care and treatment 
of patients. Keep the bottle inflated and 
closed when not in use. 

PHYSICIAN’S WIFE, NEW YORK. 


# The white stains made on furniture, espe- 
cially tables, by alcohol can be removed 
with the greatest ease by rubbing them 


lightly with ordinary spirits of camphor. I 
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By Our Observers 


have done this for years, and have dozens 
of friends who “always knew that camphor 
would remove alcohol marks from var- 
nish.” Since there are evidently some who 
are not familiar with this simple remedy I 
thought it might find a place in your Dis- 
coveries. E. D. B., CALIFORNIA. 


#A simple but amusing game for both 
young and old consists in having each par- 
ticipant draw a square 
with diagonal lines ex- 
tending from corner to 
corner, without looking 
at it but observing the 
progress of the work by 
the reflection in a mir- 
ror. This would seem 
on oy matter, but A puzzle which Alice 
owing to the reversal of might have brought 
the image it will be {om behind the looking 
found very confusing 

and difficult to even approximate success. 
The squares should not be too small—about 
two inches on a side is a good size to make 
them. F. N. B., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# Few people seem to know the value of dry 
bran for cleaning purposes. I have kept 
a very light gray suit in the best of condi- 
tion for two years by simply rubbing it 
down with dry bran. Rub the spots harder 
than the rest, then brush it all off, thereby 
saving the cost of sending to a professional 
cleaner. E. D., PENNSYLVANIA. 


* The many friends of a popular engaged 
girl were showering chest gifts upon her 
when she surprised them by 

“Any asking each to give her a pound 
Rags” _ ball of white carpet rags. The 
balls came in a steady stream 

(good, sound rags—many made from pieces 
left from the giver’s clothes), and before her 
departure at the end of a year she had a 
large number. Half she put in large, loose 
skeins, tied twice, and dyed them a light blue. 
Then she had the rags woven into the artis- 
tic rugs now so popular. She was careful 
to have her rags weighed and all put in, a 
pound and three-quarters to every yard. 
The warp was all white with enough al- 
lowed for fringe; the body of the rug was 
mixed blue and white; and the border 
four alternating stripes of plain blue and 
plain white. Eventually she had enough 
rags to make three small rugs for her bath- 
room and a large one for the “blue” room, 
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with a start on a biue and gray rug for the 
sewing room. L. E. M., PENNSYLVANIA. 


# A Discovery concerning the use of milk 
bottles as flower vases appeared recently. 
This is against the law, section 183 of the 
“Sanitary Code” of New York, stating 
plainly that the use of milk bottles “for 
any purpose whatsoever other than the 
holding of milk or cream”’ is positively for- 
bidden. E. B. S., NEW YORK. 


© When many tapers are desired on a birth- 
day cake, the cost of the plaster of paris 
holders is quite an item. I found that 
candied cherries serve the turn just as well. 
On a white frosting, the red cherries holding 
the white tapers are most attractive, espe- 
cially so to children, who always love bright 
colors. V. L. U., 


# When the roast of lamb has been served 
hot for dinner, cut out the bone with as 
little cutting of the meat as possible while 
the roast is still warm. The bone separates 
easily and cleanly then. Next press the 
meat firmly into a bowl just large enough 
to hold it, and put a weight on it to hold it 
solid. When it is cold it can be carved 
easily and without that annoying struggle 
to cut around the bone. 
H. C. C., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# Enclosed find an easy and rapid way of 
turning the edges of a bias fold. Place two 
pins an inch or two apart on your knee or on 
the ironing board. After turning in the 
edges at one 
end of the 
fold as you 


wish them, 


slip under 
simple way to control the vagaries © 
of the bias fold gares both pins 


and pull 
through the entire length. Both edges will 
be folded evenly. If the fold is extra wide 
use hat pins on the board, and have a 
warm iron to press it, so that the fold will 
remain as fixed. N.R. F., KENTUCKY. 


# A dressmaker in our city has made a good 
thing out of an original idea. She makes 
for each customer a tight-fitting lining of 
unbleached muslin reaching over the hips, 
with high collar and about six inches of 
tight-fitting sleeve. She then buys an inex- 
pensive dress-form slightly smaller than the 
lining measurements. The lining is sewed 
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on to the bust form which is tightly padded 
to copy every peculiarity of the customer’s 
figure. Women wage-earners of every kind 
find these a great help as sewing can be done 
while they are absent from home, and 
mothers have ordered them for their daugh- 
ters who are away at school or college. 
E. M. F., DETROIT. 


# A somewhat unique way of serving the 
salad course was observed at a dinner party 
a short time ago. A dish of lettuce leaves, 
one of sliced tomatoes and 
cucumbers, small plates of 
nuts, olives, and cream cheese 
were placed on the table. 
Mayonnaise, oil, vinegar, pep- 
per and salt were also at hand. 
Each guest had an opportunity 
of selecting a salad pleasing to 
his taste, and the mixing of the 


When sewing seams on the 


from her dog—and the dog seems to enjoy 

the process! The dust bag containing the 

insects is plunged at once into boiling water, 
H. H. K., NEw york. 


# Paper-bag cookery is one of the greatest 
labor-savers of modern times. No pots or 
pans to clean, all the flavors, juices, and 
weight retained, while meat is more tender 
than when cooked in the ordinary way. In 
taking the bag out of the oven, however, 
the weight of the meat or other food some- 
times causes the paper to split, 
thereby allowing much of the 
gravy to pour on to the bot- 
tom of the oven. To avoid 
this I cut four or five inch-wide 
strips of cheese-cloth, lay the 
paper bag on these strips in 
the oven. When the cooking 
is completed, I lift the bag by 


salads made a social feature machine which have been pin- these strips, on to a platter, 


d instead of basted a pi 
of the dinner. The hostess ex- Cashion in the position shown then slip the cloth out. In 


plained that she had some- _ Wil! be found most useful 


times chosen salad that all 
did not care for, and to suit the palates of 
all she had decided on this method. 

E. L. S., MAINE. 


#In making cotton-flannel broom bags, 
make them four or five inches longer than 
is really necessary. Then, as the bottom 
wears out, run a new seam across the bot- 
tom making practically a new bag with a 
single sewing. C. S. M., onto. 


# To make my velvet and suede shoes look 
as if they had just come from the store, I 
clean them with a small brush in which 
tufts of steel wire take the place of the ordi- 
nary bristles. These little brushes cost but 
fifty cents and may be purchased at almost 
any shoe shop. I have used mine to reno- 
vate old velvet, remove obdurate spots from 
rugs, and, best of all, to take away the 
“shiny” look from worn elbows and trous- 
sers’ seats. J. J. C., ILLINOIS. . 


#Save your picture postcards and when 
preparing them to be sent to the hospitals 
or orphan asylums, paste two together, 
back to back, thus concealing the address 
and message, and also giving the sick babies 
two pictures to look at instead of one. 

C. W., NEW JERSEY. 


# One of my friends has discovered that her 
vacuum cleaner will remove all of the fleas 


this way all the juices are re- 
tained. 
I. G., SOUTH CAROLINA. 


# A young woman making preparations to 
be married found that some of the cotton to 
be used in pillows and puffs had become 
slightly damp. This made it difficult to 
thrust the needle through in tying the com- 
fort. The remainder of the batting was 
placed in the oven to dry. It was forgotten 
for a time, and when remembered was well 
heated through, partially browned, and 
very light and fluffy. The puff made from 
the browned cotton held its fluffiness much 
better than the other. Now, our cotton is 
always browned in the oven for sofa pillows 
and other things. Treated this way it 
holds its resilience, and does not mat and 
pack down. R. S. M., souTH DAKOTA. 


* If you have a friend who is going to Cuba 
have her procure for you some of the fas- 
cinating little blocks of chocolate that are 
put up each in its tiny box decorated with 
a flower and a sentiment prettily expressed 
in Spanish. These chocolates remind one of 
a box of blocks. They make pretty favors 
for a luncheon. . 
E. M., DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


* How few women have change in the 
house when occasion arises to use it. Now, 
whatever way the housekeeping money 
is provided—whether systematically each 
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month, or irregularly as required—it costs 
no more to provide it in the neat rolls of 
quarters, dimes and nickels given out at the 
bank, than in large and unavailable bills. 
My periodical supplies of housekeeping 
money always include one roll of coins of 
each denomination, and a quantity of one- 
dollar bills. C. W., NEW JERSEY. 


# When an unusual color is to be matched 
in narrow ribbon to run in a beading, the 
exact shade will often be found in silk 
soutache. Soutache of the larger size 
makes the best of all drawstrings for small 
bags, and three or four strands flatly 
braided make a trimming suitable for a 
good many purposes. 
E. A. C., NEW YORK. 


# When making plain cookies I add a quar- 
ter of a pound of melted chocolate to the 
batter, after using half of it, and make two 
kinds of cookies. Sometimes I cut both 
kinds out with a heart cutter, and after they 
are baked join them with a thin sugar icing. 
E. J. S., MARYLAND. 


# To an old lady who is famous for her fine 
cooking I owe the following recipe: To give 
gravy a delicious flavor, add a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of coffee just before removing 
from the stove. This not only gives the 
gravy a delicate flavor, but also a dark, rich 
appearance. F. S. F., WISCONSIN. 


# Shell filberts, lay them on wax paper in 
tins and pour sweet chocolate which has 
been softened in a double boiler over them. 
You will have a delicious home-made 
confection. L. T. G., SWITZERLAND. 


* In spite of the latter-day talk about cats as 
bearers of germs, many of us are still so old- 
fashioned as to find puss a good 

Vegetarian and an interesting friend. The 
Cats writer has never owned cats 

of high degree, but has found 

that the plain cat responds as readily as her 
blue-blooded relations to a little thoughtful 
care. Most persons make the mistake of 
feeding a cat too much meat, thinking it a 
kindness because the cat likes it. Years 
and many cats have shown the writer that 
too much meat is as bad for Kitty Ash-heap 
as for Miss Angora. It is far better to give 
little meat and many vegetables. Five 
cents’ worth of liver or beef scraps may be 
cooked in three pints of water, which should 


be salted a little. When the meat is done, 
put it together with soft-cooked potatoes, 
carrots, and even a little turnip or cabbage 
through a food chopper. Serve hot or cold 
three times a day. Instead of the vege- 
tables, cornmeal, graham, and oatmeal (or 
cornmeal and potatoes) may be used to 
thicken the water toa mush. Table scraps 
should be ground and added also. Enough 
of the food to last a week can be quickly 
and easily prepared. The cat will show the 
good results of this feeding in both health 
and beauty. Such feeding should be begun 
with kittens, although old cats easily learn 
to like such food. It is often mistaken kind- 
ness to give too much milk. Some cats, in 
fact, seem unable to digest more than a 
little milk. In such a case give only skim 
milk, and that diluted with warm water, if 
necessary. Of course there is nothing to be 
said against a rare treat of a few mouthfuls 
of raw meat. B. S., MICHIGAN. 


# We have discovered another part in the 
“How to be Happy Though Poor” mys- 
tery. I went toa friend’s house 
Happy and found her and her sister 
Though Poor planning a trip East, next sum- 
mer. “It’s such loads of fun,” 
she said. “But can you afford it?” I asked. 
“Maybe we can’t afford to go, but we can 
afford to plan.” I received my inspiration. 
We were buying a small place on time but it 
was rather unsightly looking from the out- 
side. That evening my husband and I 
began our “plan.” We made a diagram of 
the interior and marked the changes we 
would make “if we only had the money.” 
Then we planned our yard. Then we won- 
dered why we couldn’t have a yard to our 
liking without money. The next evening 
after work hours we began. My husband 
grubbed out all the trees and shrubs not to 
our liking. With the best limbs of the trees 
cut down he constructed a pergola from one 
end of the porch. We enriched the soil 
under it, got some leaf mold, brought down 
some ferns from the mountains, and had a 
charming fernery. Most of our shrubs and 
trees were started from slips given by 
friends. We havea yard not to be ashamed 
of and had lots of enjoyment doing it. We 
have looked at magazine pictures, etc., of 
scenes in Yellowstone Park and planned a 
trip there and to other places, and if we 
ever go will enjoy the reality more than 
otherwise. It costs nothing to plan and it 
gives spice to life. W. F. S., CALIFORNIA. 
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# Boiled mutton is more delicious if a large 
white onion and a tablespoonful of Worces- 
tershire sauce are cooked with it. Put 
all into the pot at the same time and cook 
in the usual way. M. A. P., KANSAS. 


# To give coffee a delicious aroma, add a 
tablespoonful of freshly ground coffee after 
the coffee has “‘come to a boil,” as you set 
the coffee-pot on the back of the range. As 
this gives aroma rather than strength put 
just as much coffee in the pot at first as you 
usually do. H. H., CONNECTICUT. 


# After promising the children some ginger- 
bread, I found there was no molasses, so I 
poured the syrup from preserved pears into 
a dish, added a tablespoonful of syrup to 
the dough and proceeded to make the 
gingerbread in the usual way. The result 
was very satisfactory. I have also found 
that other fruit syrups give a most pleasing 
flavor. M. R., ALABAMA. 


#T always had trouble in broiling fish on 
my gas oven broiler until I bought a wire 
broiler. Now I place the fish in the wire 
one, and have no trouble in turning it in 
the gas oven broiler, whereas in the old way 
I often broke the*fish when I tried to turn 
it with a fork. E. B. S., NEW YORK. 


# When frying griddle cakes, after once 
greasing the griddle with fat, use a raw 
potato cut in half. This is a very satisfac- 
tory economy. F. M. S. 
=" Too much grease should not be put on 
griddles. The potato distributes the grease 
but should not be used too long.—THE 
EDITORS. 


# The chef of one of New York’s smartest 
restaurants has just given me this recipe for 
a delicious new Russian dressing now being 
served with lobster or crab meat cocktails. 
Thin a rich mayonnaise with chilli sauce and 
add finely chopped pimentoes and parsley. 
The same dressing with the addition of 
chives and green peppers is being served 
with all vegetable salads. 
M. D. W., CONNECTICUT. 


#Few people know how delicious calf’s 
liver is when baked instead of fried. Place 
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whatever quantity you have, in a chunk 
(not sliced), in a small pan with a little 
water and a generous lump of butter. Salt 
this well and baste often. When it is suffi- 
ciently done it usually shrinks to about half 
its original size. When served hot it is 
delicious, but when served cold and sliced 
and garnished, it makes a real delicacy for 
supper. Any bit left over makes a nice 
addition to the school luncheon. 
P. G., NEW YORK. 


# Having occasion to make a good many 
cookies and having read in your magazine 
of cooky sheets or pans, I was thinking of 
having one made when I thought of the 
sheet-iron pan that comes with the broiler 
in the gas range. I tried it and it works to 
perfection. The pan holds just three dozen 
cookies and fits the oven exactly, thus util- 
izing the entire heat. ‘ 
S. A. R., NEW YORK. 
*=” Be sure the pan is finished smoothly so 
that particles of food do not remain im- 
bedded in it——Tue Eprtors. 


# Those who eat in restaurants seldom get 
good baked potatoes. They are usually 
soggy and shriveled from being kept too 
long in a steamer. If raw potatoes are cut 
into sections for the “French fry” and put 
into the hot oven instead of into hot lard, 
you can bake them just as quickly as you 
can cook a steak or chop. They can be 
put in a dripping pan on the bottom of the 
oven, or on the racks, and they will be crisp 
and altogether delicious. They must im- 
mediately be folded in a napkin to be served 
hot. C. T. M., WEST VIRGINIA. 


#In making puddings, I bear in mind the 
fact that starchy foods, unlike meats, are 
more digestible and usually more palatable 
when twice cooked. A good-sized pudding 
serves us once; what remains is packed into 
a small buttered dish and set away over one 
day, or even two or three in cold weather, 
while we vary our diet with lemon snow, or 
ice cream out of a quart freezer. Then the 
pudding reappears, hot and steaming and 
all the better for its temporary retirement. 
The same plan applies to baked beans, split 
peas, macaroni and most cereals. 
B. R. M., NEW YORK. 
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